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Dublin  attacks  British  strategy  □ New  fear  over  loyalist  paramilitaries 

Adams  pleads  for  a lifeline 


A newly  painted  graffito  on  a wall  in  west  Belfast  offers  a comment  of  sorts  on  Friday's  bombing  In  London's  Docklands 


Police  warning 
of  more  IRA 
bomb  attacks 


Patrick  Wbitour 
David  Sharrock 
and  Duncan  Campbell 


THE  Irish  govern- 
ment launched  a 
furious  attack 
yesterday  on  Brit- 
ain's strategy  for 
peace  in  North- 
ern Ireland  in  the  wake  of  Fri- 
day night's  London  bombing, 
describing  it  as  like  “throw- 
ing petrol  on  to  a fire". 

As  John  Major  convened  an 
emergency  cabinet  meeting  to 
discuss  the  Call-out  from  Fri- 
day's blast  in  Docklands  that 
left  two  people  dead,  the  Irish 
prime  minister  said  Britain's 
insistence  on  elections  to  a 
Northern  Ireland  assembly  as 
the  best  way  forward  was  a 
“serious  mistake”. 

In  a 20-minute  phone  con- 
versation with  Mr  Major  yes- 
terday, John  Bruton  urged 
him  to  withdraw  the  plan.  His  ! 
comments  came  as  a senior 
police  officer  warned  that  the 
ISA  could  attack  other  targets 
of  economic  or  political  I 
significance, 

David  Veness.  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Metro- 
politan police,  said:  “It  is  too 
early  to  say  whether  this  is  a 
one-off  attack  or  whether  it 
represents  a renewed  long- 
term campaign  of  violence." 

Paced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
full-scale  resumption  of  the 
IRA's  mainland  bombing 
campaign.  Sinn  Fein  leaders 
appealed  to  Dublin  and  Lon- 
don for  concrete  concessions 
to  take  to  the  IRA  as  a means 
of  restoring  the  ceasefire. 

Sinn  Fein's  president. 
Gerry  Adams,  Insisted  the 
£RA  was  open  to  persuasion, 
but  pleaded  yesterday:  “What 
is  the  point  in  me  going  to  the 
BRA  unless  I am  able  to  go 
with  a persuasive  argument?" 


Sinn  Fein  strategist  Martin 
McGuinness.  said  he  had  no 
case  to  present  to  the  IRA  for 
restoring  its  ceasefire. 

“The  British  government 
must  bear  total  responsibility 
for  the  collapse  of  the  peace 
process,”  Mr  Adams  writes  in 
the  Guardian  today.  “It  has 

been  guilty  of  criminal  ne- 
glect Sinn  Fein  has  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  that  the 
peace  process  could  not  stand 
still.  If  it  was  not  moving  for- 
ward, it  was  in  grave  danger 
of  moving  back.*’ 

Hiere  was  mounting  con- 
cern in  London  and  Dublin 
that  Unionist  paramilitaries 
were  preparing  to  mount  a 
bombing  campaign  in  Ire- 
land, especially  if  the  IRA 
bombs  London  again. 

Friday  night's  bomb,  be- 1 
tween  500  pounds  and  one  ton 
in  weight,  had  been  placed  on 
a flat-back  Ford  Cargo  lorry 
with  false  registration  plates, 
it  emerged  yesterday.  It  had 
been  spotted  by  an  officer,  PC 
Roger  de  Great  moments  be- 
fore the  explosion. 

Police  were  studying  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  dosed  circuit 


television  film  yesterday  at- 
tempting to  trace  the  vehi- 
cle’s movements  and  see  if 
there  are  any  signs  of  the 
bombers  leaving  the  lorry. 

The  two  men  killed  in  the 
explosion,  whose  bodies  were 
found  on  Saturday,  were 
named  as  Inan  Ul-Haq  Bashir, 
aged  28,  of  Streatham,  south- 
west London,  and  John  Jeffer- 
ies, aged  31,  of  Bromley,  Kent 
Three  seriously  injured 
people  remain  in  hospital. 

To  Mr  Adams's  angBr,  Dub- 
lin broke  off  all  ministerial 
contact  yesterday  with  Sinn 
Fein  until  the  ERA  returns  to 
the  ceasefire. 

Mr  Bruton  insisted  that 
until  the  IRA  issued  "a  simple 
statement  restoring  the  cessa- 
tion” there  would  be  no  face- 
to-fece  contacts  with  Sinn 
Ffeln.  “You  cant  in  a democ- 
racy negotiate  under  threat  of 
violence,”  he  told  Irish  radio. 

With  Dublin  openly  hopeful 
the  ceasefire  can  be  rein- 
stated. Mr  Major  was  under 
pressure  from  Mr  Bruton  not 
to  punish  Sinn  Fein  by  mak- 
ing their  Inclusion  in  all- 
party talks  more  difficult 
However,  there  was  no  sign 
Mr  Major  w as  going  to  risk 
being  seen  to  reward  terror- 
ism by  weakening  his  stance. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary. Sir  Patrick  Mayhew, 
said  on  BBC's  Frost  on  Sun- 
day that  the  peace  process 
was  “very  seriously  injured, 
but  not  terminally  injured”. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader. 
David  Trimble,  said  it  would 
be  ‘‘reprebenaiWeif  the  elec- 
toral process  was  set  aside  by 

the  use  of  violence”. 

The  end  of  the 
ceasefire,  pages  2,  3,  4 
Gerry  Adams,  former 
Irish  prime  minister 
Albert  Reynolds,  SDLP 
deputy  leader  Seamus 
Mahon  MP,  and  Tory 
MP  Peter  Temple- 
Morris  write  on 
page  8 and  9 

The  Guardian 

Our  priming  plant  In  Londonwes 
damaged  In  the  bomb  blast,  which 
stopped  production  and  aWeded 
distribution  of  Saturday's  paper. 
Apologies  lo  our  readers. 


In  a rainswept 
graveyard,  an  old 
gloom  descends 


IT  IS  poignant  that  the  first 
event  organised  by  Sinn 
Fbin  since  Friday's  bomb 
and  the  end  of  17  months’ 
peace  should  be  in  a grave- 
yard. 

Yesterday,  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  town  of  Ballina,  Mar- 
tin McGuinness  and  some  200 
people  gathered  on  a wet  hill- 
side to  honour  and  celebrate 
the  memory  of  Frank  Stagg, 
an  IRA  terrorist  who  died  on 
hunger  strike  in  a Yorkshire 
prison  20  years  ago. 

In  the  graveyard,  covered 
in  brown  winter  brambles, 
i the  mood  was  more  of  people 

I going  to  a funeral. 

For  17  months,  BalHna  had 
1 been  welcoming  new  tourists 
confident  enough  to  come  in 
from  Germany  and  Italy  to 
fish  on  the  river  Moy  with  the 
likes  of  Jack  Charlton  and 
willing  to  pay  £100  a day.  Now 
the  people  of  Ballina  were 
coming  gloomily  out  of  11 
o’clock  Mass,  where  Father 
Flynn  had  returned  to  a fam- 
iliar refrain  and  asked  them 
to  pray  for  peace. 

’“Hiere  will  not  be  many 
from  the  town  at  that  march," 
said  one  of  the  men  drinking 
Guinness  under  a photograph 
of  Elvis  Presley  and  watching 
a re-run  of  Saturday’s  Black- 
burn Rovers  v Manchester 

United  match 

Even  William  Kiely  from 
the  pub  across  the  road,  who 
had  played  centre  forward  to 


Frank  Stagg's  left  back,  when 
he  worked  cm  the  buses  in 
Coventry,  would  not  be  going 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  for- 
mer team-mate.  “1  might  have 
gone  before  what  happened 
on  Friday,  but  now  1 wouldn’t 
dream  erf  going  up  there." 

But  the  locals,  like  the 
marchers,  blame  John  Major 
for  the  collapse  of  the  talks. 
Two  customers  in  Mr  Kiely’s 
pub  were  just  leaving  for  the 
league  match  between  Mayo 
and  Sligo,  but  one  stopped  to 
say.  “John  Major  had  18 
months  to  get  things  moving 
and  he  did  nothing.  There's 
no  sympathy  for  the  IRA  here 
but  people  are  blaming  Major 
for  what  happened. " 

Down  by  St  Muredach’s 
catbedai.  the  locals  regarded 
the  marchers  from  a distance. 
They  leant  against  the  rail- 
ings in  a spirit  of  curiosity 
rather  than  solidarity.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  rumoured 
12  buses  that  were  to  come 
down  from  the  north,  just  the 
Old  stalwarts  gathered  loyally 
in  the  rain. 

The  few  that  were  young 
among  them  spoke  with  the 
harsh  opinions  of  youth.  “It’s 
unfortunate  what  happened 
in  London,  but  something 
was  going  to- have  to  happen. 
John  Major  and  the  Unionists 
bad  ground  the  peace  down  to 
a halt,"  said  Eddie  Corcoran, 
aged  23,  from  Ballina. 

The  older  republicans  leant 
back  against  the  cathedral 
out  of  the  rain  or  hoisted 
their  banners  calling  for  the 
release  erf  IRA  prisoners  in 
Britain.  Their  reflections 
were  more  sober.  “The  loss  of 
life  in  London  on  Friday  was 
a tragedy.”  said  Aidan 
McNulty,  aged  59,  who  had 
gone  to  the  meeting  from  Cas- 
tlebar. “I  supported  the 
republican  movement  for  25 
years  and  I think  Sinn  Fein 


needs  our  support  at  this 
time.  They  were  trying  very 
hard  to  get  things  done  but 
they  were  blocked  all  the 
way.” 

There  was  a defensiveness 
in  their  feces,  a reluctance  to 
speak  to  the  British  press  and 
an  anger  that  the  peace  pro- 
cess seemed  to  have  failed. 
The  man  running  the  meeting 
called  for  a decade  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  rosary  for 
the  repose  of  Frank  Stagg's 
soul,  and  a drunken  man 
shouted  "No  surrender"  a 
couple  of  times  before  some- 
one told  him  to  shut  up. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when 
Stagg  was  buried,  the  scene 
was  different  IRA  men  jos- 
tled with  800  police  carrying 
out  orders  from  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment that  Stagg  should 
not  be  honoured  with  a repub- 
lican plot  A concrete  lid  was 
laid  over  the  grave  to  prevent 
the  body  being  moved.  The 
IRA  waited  for  three  years  be- 
fore they  dug  op  Frank  Stagg 
and  buried  him  in  their  plot 
erf  honour. 

Yesterday  no-one  was  in  a 
fighting  or  defiant  mood.  The 
only  police  were  two  officers 
in  plainclothes,  there  to  see 
“who  was  about”.  A young 
man  of  15  passed  them  on  his 
bicycle  and  asked:  “Who’s 
Frank  Stagg  — is  he  long 
dead?” 

Martin  McGuinness  told 
the  crowd  that  Gerry  Adams 
was  a courageous  and  very  in- 
telligent leader,  who  could 
not  be  blamed  for  the  end  erf 
the  ceasefire.  “The  message 
that  should  go  out  from  Frank 
Stagg's  grave  today  is  that  it 
is  John  Major  who  must  bear 
responsibility  for  its  feilure." 
The  crowd  murmured  in 
assent 

Along  the  river  from  the  ca- 
thedral a plaque  honours  the 
Irish  president  Mary  Robin- 
son. When  she  was  inaugu- 
rated she  told  the  nation:  “As 
a native  of  Railing  one  of  the 
most  western  towns  in  one  of 
the  most  western  provinces  of 
toe  most  western  nation  in 
the  world,  I want  to  say,  the 
west's  awake.” 

Yesterday,  as  the  crowd 
turned  away  from  the  grave, 
it  felt  as  if  the  place  had 
slipped  bade  into  a weary  and 
depressed  slumber. 


PHOTOGRAPH;  CRISPIN  ROOWEU. 

“The  cumulative  evidence  of  the  past  18  long 
frustrating  months  points  damningly  to  a British 
government  strategy  locked  into  a psychology  of 
war;  « mindset  which  demands  victory  over 
republicans  rather  than  agreement  and 
compromise.  We  have  witnessed  bad  faith  and 
dishonesty,  new  preconditions,  staffing,  negativity 
and  provocation." 

Gerry  Adams,  page  9 
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A soldier  helping  police  at  a roadblock  near  Belfast  yesterday 


photograph:  max  nash  Martin  McGniiffiess  joins  the  march  to  the  cemetery  in  Ballina  yesterday  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Frank  Stagg 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ALAN  REEVEU. 


Commander  John  I Close  shave  for  PC  who  found  bomb  lorry 


Grieve,  head  of  the 
Anti-Terrorist 
Branch,  would  not 
predict  more 
bombs.  But  he  did 
suggest  that 
security  managers 
should  clean  their 
video  cameras  and 
check  there  was 
fresh  tape  in  them 
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An  artist’s  impression  of  the  flat-back  Ford  Cargo  lorry  upon  which  Friday  night’s  bomb —weighing  between  5001b  and  one  ton  — had  been  placed 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


what  felt  like  a 200mph  wind 
coming  past  my  ears.  I was 
knocked  off  my  feet  on  to  the 
floor  and  I curled  up  like  a 
ball 

"I  thought,  I'm  going  to  die 
now,  my  time  is  up.  I looked 
around,  there  was  a car  com- 
ing at  me,  an  automatic  stuck 
in  gear.  The  driver  was  in 
shock.  I thought.  I’ve  sur- 
vived the  bomb.  I'm  just  going 
to  get  run  over  now.  I Just 
managed  to  roll  over  and  the 
car  stopped  as  its  bumper  hit 
my  back." 

PC  de  Graaf,  who  suffered 
an  eye  injury,  added:  “We  be-  , 


Setbacks  on  all  sides 


Papers 


UNITED  STATES 


The  New  York  Times 
The  IRA's  leaders  “have  made 
a terrible  mistake  by  return- 
ing to  violence.  They  cannot 
gam  more  through  terror  than 
they  can  through  the  patient 
pursuit  or  peace.  If  anything,  a 
new  campaign  of  terror  will 
only  set  hack  their  cause  and 
wound  their  people." 

Mr  Major  "should  reconsid- 
er his  approach  to  arranging 
all-party  peace  talks.  He  has 
been  playing  a dangerous 
game  of  brinkmanship  with 
the  paramilitaries,  gambling 
that  they  would  not  return  to 
violence  and  insisting  unreal- 
istically that  the  IRA  hand 
over  some  of  its  weapons  be- 
fore such  talks  could  begin.  He 
seemed  not  to  understand  that 
Mr  Adams  offered  a hope  for 
peace  and  needed  to  be  able  to 
show  his  followers  some  con- 
crete advantage  In  putting 
down  their  guns." 
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THE  blue  flat-back  Ford 
Cargo  lorry  parked  in  a 
slip  road  outside  the 
South  Quay  Plaza  One  build- 
ing on  Friday  afternoon  was 
packed  with  up  to  a ton  of 
home-made  explosives.  The 
vehicle,  an  artist's  impres- 
sion or  which  was  issued  yes- 
terday. is  now  at  the  centre  of 
the  police  hunt  for  the 
bombers. 

The  constable  who  spotted 
the  lorry  and  evacuated  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  the  area 
gave  details  yesterday  of  the 
explosion. 

PC  Roger  de  Graaf.  aged  30, 
based  at  Limehouse  police 
station  in  east  London,  said: 
“There  was  a rumble  and 


There  was  a 
rumble ...  I was 
knocked  off  my 
feet  on  to  the  floor 
and  I curled  up  like 
a ball.  I thought, 

I’m  going  to  die 
now,  my  time  is  up’ 


came  aware  of  this  vehicle, 
we  were  actually  all  sort  of 
standing  next  to  it.  We  said: 
‘Maybe  this  one  shouldn't  be  , 


here’.  We  did  some  checks  on 
it,  and  the  results  of  those 
checks  aroused  our  suspi- 
cions a bit  more.  At  that  point 
we  decided  if  it  was  going  to 
be  anything,  that  was  going  to 
be  the  vehicle."  His  instincts 
were  correct  . , 

Yesterday  Commander 
John  Grieve,  head  of  the  Anti- 
Terrorist  Branch,  said  that 
they  were  anxious  to  trace  the 
movements  of  the  vehicle, 
which  had  a false  registration 
plate  — C 292  GWG.  The  vehi- 
cle genuinely  entitled  to  this 
registration  is  now  in  the 
police’s  possession. 

Commander  Grieve  said 
that  the  vehicle  had  been 
adapted  at  some  stage  and  in- 
formation was  being  sought 
on  its  history.  A number  of 
witnesses  had  seen  it  prior  to 
the  explosion.  He  would  not 
say  how  long  he  believed  it 
had  been  parked. 

“We  have  got  a lot  of  good 
closed  circuit  TV,"  said  Mr 
Grieve,  who  gave  a press  con- 
ference at  the  site  of  the 
bomb,  wtth  glass  still  hanging 
from  the  windows  of  build- 
ings nearby  and  with  office 
fire  alarms  still  ringing.  He 
appealed  to  security  manag- 
ers to  retain  all  their  video- 
tape until  it  could  be  checked. 
,rHang  on  to  your  tapes  until 
we  know  where  this  lorry  has 
been.” 


He  also  appealed  to  people 
In  the  vehicle  repair  or  con- 
version industry  and  those  in- 
volved in  vehicle  auctions  to 
come  forward  with 
Information. 

The  bomb  is  likely  to  have 
been  between  500  lb  and  a ton, 
he  confirmed.  It  left  a 14ft- 


Officers  pursuing 
the  bombers  will 
know  no-one  has 
been  successfully 
prosecuted  for 
many  of  the  IRA’s 
most  high-profile 
attacks 


wide  crater  and  caused  dam- 
age of  up  to  £150  million,  in- 
surance assessors  yesterday 
suggested. 

Mr  Grieve  said  the  investi- 
gation had  been  hampered  be- 
cause the  explosion  had  rup- 
tured gas  mains.  He  said  it 
was  "amazing''  that  more 
people  were  not  killed. 

The  ERA  is  highly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  video  surveil- 
lance is  now  established 


around  many  of  its  likely  tar- 
gets. Although  City  of  London 
police  had  run  down  their 
"ring  of  steel",  the  IRA  was 
aware  that  all  cars  going  in 
and  out  of  the  City  would 
have  their  number  plates 
electronically  monitored  and 
the  chances  of  leaving  n vehi- 
cle without  being  observed  by 
a security  camera  were 
limited. 

Mr  Grieve  would  not  pre- 
dict whether  more  bombs 
would  follow.  But  he  did  sug- 
gest that  security  managers 
should  dean  the  lenses  of 
their  video  cameras  and  make 
sure  there  was  fresh  tape  in 
them. 

The  anti-terrorist  officers 
now  pursuing  the  bombers 
will  be  aware  that  no  one  has 
yet  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted for  many  of  the  IRA's 
most  high-profile  mainland 
attacks. 

Those  include  the  1989 
bombing  of  the  Royal  Marine 
bandsmen  in  Deal.  Kent,  in 
which  n died:  the  1990  mur- 
der of  Conservative  MP  Ian 
Gow;  the  1991  mortar  attack 
on  Downing  Street  the  1992 
bombing  of  the  Baltic  Ex- 
change in  which  three  people 
died;  the  1993  Bishopsgate 
bomb  in  which  one  person 
died;  and  the  1993  Warrington 
bomb  in  which  two  children 
died. 


Stray  glints  of  hope  amid  the  darkness 


Belfast 


John  Mull  fan 


compared  to  a deadly  assault 
on  innocent  people.” 


IRELAND 


The  Boston  Globe 
"The  Irish  Republican  Army 
says  it  wants  Ireland  under  a 
nationalist  government.  The 
already  dubious  prospects  for 
this  result  were  shattered  on 
Friday  as  decisively  as  the 
window-s  blown  out  by  the 
bomb  in  London. 

"There  are  grounds  to  ques- 
tion Britain’s  insistence  on 
disarmament  and  new  elec- 
tions. But  by  breaking  the  17- 
month-old  truce,  the  IRA  has 
put  the  onus  on  itself.  Diplo- 
matic manoeuvring  cannot  be 


Sunday  Tribune 
“Mr  Adams  and  Sinn  Fein 
cannot  have  it  both  ways  — 
they  are  either  committed  to 
peace  or  they  are  not  If  they 
are  not,  they  know  their 
future:  life  as  they  lived  it  for 
the  past  25  years  and  political 
Isolation.  If  they  are  commit- 
ted to  peace  and  demonstrate 
that  commitment,  their  future 
is  fashioning  -an  accommoda- 
tion within  which  they  and 
their  neighbours  can  live  hap- 
pily. Mr  Adams  needs  to  de- 
cide fast  who  are  his  friends 
and  who  are  his  enemies." 


necessity  is  for  the  British 
and  Irish  governments  to 
patch  up  their  recent  differ- 
ences. which  have  been  so 
damaging  to  the  peace  pro- 
cess, and  speak  out  with  one 
voice  against  any  renewed 
IRA  campaign." 


Belfast  Telegraph 
"It  will ’be  very  difficult  — 
some  would  say  impossible  — 
to  pick  up  the  pieces,  but  it 
must  be  attempted.  The  first 


Sunday  Independent 
“To  hope  to  advance  a peace 
process  by  acts  of  terrorism  is 
simply  a contradiction  in 
terms.  No  democratic  govern- 
ment or  party  can  act  under 
the  duress  of  such  violence  to 
accommodate  Sinn  Fein 
around  any  negotiating  table. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
now  an  urgent  need  for  the 
Ulster  Unionist  party  leader, 
David  Trimble,  to  take  risks 
comparable  to  those  taken  by 
Albert  Reynolds  and  John 
Hume  in  the  past  The  time 
has  come  for  courage  and 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  all 
the  constitutional  parties.” 


BELFAST  had  made  it  to 
the  527th  day  of  peace, 
the  drugs  murders  and 
punishment  beatings  aside, 
and  it  even  dared  to  believe  it 
might  really  be  permanent 
Few  had  given  it  much 
chance  back  in  August  1994. 
but  scores  of  lives  had  been 
saved. 

Yesterday  there  was  a be- 
wildered air  of  loss.  It  was  the 
sudden,  almost  unannounced 
manner  of  bereavement 
which  had  caught  the  city  of 
280.000  souls  on  the  hop. 

Suspicion  had  returned 
from  the  back  burner.  Father 
Martin  Kelly,  parish  priest  at 
St  Agnes  Church  in  republi- 
can west  Belfast  was  un- 
happy to  see  a pressman  at 
morning  mass.  He  refused  to 
expand  afterwards  on  his  con- 
demnation of  the  Dockland 
killers. 

"I  don't  want  you  near  my 
church.”  He  even  refused  to 
divulge  his  name. 

The  church  choir  of  school- 
children summed  it  up  with 


Bring  Flowers  of  the  Rarest 
A girl  sang:  ”1  watched  the 
sunshine  fading  away.” 

Perhaps  the  priest’s  reti- 
cence was  understandable. 
The  church,  which  has  hosted 
more  terrorist  funerals  than 
any  other  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. is  three  doors  along 
from  Sinn  Fein  HQ  in 
Andersonstown. 

A green  ribbon  hung  on  the 
crumbling  fence  of  Connolly 
House  with  a plea  to  passers- 
by  to  sport  green  ribbons 
until  all  republican  prisoners 
were  home.  They,  and  their 
loyalist  colleagues,  are  un- 
likely to  be  back  on  the 
streets  for  some  time  now. 

The  congregation  of  nearly 
150  was  dominated  by  grey 
heads.  Many  of  them  were  < 
' shaking  as  their  owners  , 
; greeted  friends  they  were  see- 
ing for  the  first  time  since 
Friday  evening.  There  was  lit- 
tle doubting  the  topic. 

Josephine  Fox,  57,  a secre- 
tary, said  “I  think  people 
were  having  their  doubts,  but 
we  can  hardly  believe  it  has 
happened  like  this.  The  kill- 
ings are  an  insult  to  the 
people  in  whose  name  they 
were  supposedly  carried  out. 

‘‘It  has  been  a lovely  18 
months.  My  greatest  pleasure 


has  been  to  watch  my  grand- 
children do  ordinary  things 
which  would  be  second  na- 
ture anywhere  else.  All  we 
can  do  now  is  wait.  But  it 
does  look  as  though  it's  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the 
whole  thing  kicks  off  again.’’ 

But  John  Herald,  aged  53,  a 
caretaker,  saw  a problem 
ahead  for  the  Provisional 
IRA.  “There  isn't  the  will  for 
troubles  now.  It  is  true  the 
British  haven't  played  fhir, 
but  nobody  wants  to  go  back 
to  what  it  was  like  before.” 

Hugh  Lavery,  aged  57,  who 
runs  a newsagent's,  said  "I 
feel  angry  with  myself.  I 
never  thought  at  first  it  would 
last  for  more  than  five  min- 
utes, and  there  1 was  allowing 
myself  to  think  it  was  for  real. 
You  would  think  I would  | 
know  better  at  my  age." 

Many  places  in  working 
class  Belfast  are  drenched  in 
horror.  Outside  Mr  La  very’s 
shop  was  played  out  one  of 
the  most  sickening  atrocities 
of  the  troubles:  two  soldiers 
who  drove  into  the  funeral 
cortege  of  an  IRA  man  in 
March  1988  were  beaten  and 
shot  to  death. 

George  Stockman,  aged  31. 
is  also  a newsagent  His  pre- 
mises are  in  loyalist  territory 


on  the  Shan  trill  Road,  across 
from  Frizell’s  fish  shop. 
Thomas  Begley,  aged  23,  an 
IRA  bomber,  took  nine  Prot- 
estants with  him  to  his  grave 
in  October  1993. 

Mr  Stockman,  his  tattooed 
arms  bearing  legend  to  Glas- 
gow Rangers'  treble  winning 
exploits  of  1978,  despairs  of 
the  IRA's  move.  Most  loyal- 
ists, he  believes,  were  ready, 
just  about,  for  Sinn  Fein’s  in- 
clusion at  all-party  talks  be- 
fore any  decommissioning  of 
weapons.  “That’s  what  make3 
what  happened  in  London  so 
desperate.  1 can't  see  us  get- 
ting so  close  again.” 

The  more  middle-class  ele- 
ments in  the  Unionist  camp  , 
were  turning  out  at  Ian  Pais- 
ley's cavernous  Martyrs  Me- 
morial Free  Presbyterian 
Church  in  east  Belfast  The 
congregation  cut  an  austere 
dash  in  charcoal  and  navy. 
The  women  were  in  hats. 

The  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Unionist  Party  deliv- 
ered a 50-minute  sermon 
without  a single  note.  “People 
say  wb  are  all  responsible  for 
the  bombing  in  London.  It's  a 
lie.  The  people  who  are  res- 
ponsible for  it  are  the  ones 
who  made  it,  planted  it  and 
detonated  it" 


His  booming  voice  ebbed 
and  flowed.  His  crescendos 
were  met  amongst  the  200  or 
so  churchgoers  with  shrill 
Hallelujahs. 

The  service  ended  with  a 
hymn.  The  Abundance  of 
Ram,  but  it  was  delivered  in 
an  upbeat  manner,  and  out- 
side, as  the  sun  threatened  to 
break  through  the  clouds,  one 
of  the  worshippers.  Michael 
whittley.  42.  once  shot  during 
the  troubles,  looked  on  the 
bright  side. 

“This  is  a fantastic  country 
piere  are  many  evil  people 
but  the  others  are  the  friendli- 
est you  could  meet." 

There  were  3,169  people 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  25 
years  of  the  troubles.  But  liv- 
ing went  on  for  the  others 

And  so  it  was  yesterday  in 

nSJSn*  5r  0ld  Tam  ray 
O NeUL  off  on  a six-hour 

"™  WP  t0  Bray,  south  of 
D“b  ln*  to  watch  point-to- 
point  horse  racing:  Martin 
Morrissey  16.  hoping  to  keep 
up  hu  goal-scoring  efforts  as 
centre  forward  for  the  St 
church  team:  and 
Sharon  Hughes.  24,  nick- 
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Gerry  Adams  at  the  ftmeral  in  October  1993  or  IRA  bomber  Thomas  Begley 

If  the  shot-aeross- 
the  bows  theory  is 
correct  about  the 
bomb,  there  is  the 
slimmest  of  hopes 
that  Mr  Adams  can 
get  his  show  back 
on  the  road.  If 
another  bomb  goes 
off,  we  will  know 
that  he  has  been 
sidelined 


M^jor  ‘missed  chance’ 


Reaction 


Patrick  Win  tour 


ilTTER  recriminations 
k broke  out  across  British 
'and  Irish  politics  yester- 
day over  the  collapse  of  the 
ceasefire.  Nationalist  politi- 
cians and  the  Irish  prime  min- 
ister, John  Bruton,  claimed 
John  Major  had  squandered  an 
unprecedented  chance  to  end 
centuries  of  conflict 
The  British  and  Unionists 
hit  back,  blaming  Sinn  Fein 
Tor  failing  to  persuade  the 
IRA  to  start  decommissioning 
weapons  and  so  create  the 
trust  needed  to  bring  Union- 
ists to  the  negotiating  table. 
The  post-mortem  on  whether 
Mr  Major  made  serious  mis- 
judgments  is  likely  to  deter- 
mine his  long-term  political 
reputation.  . , 

Inevitably,  the  strongest 
criticism  of  Mr  Major’s  cau- 
tious negotiating  tactics  came 
yesterday  from  Sinn  Fein,  but 
even  some  Conservative  back- 
benchers were  expressing 
fury  at  what  they  privately 
described  as  Mr  Major's  deci- 
sion to  opt  out  of  the  peace 
process.  The  bulk  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  however,  will 
give  Mr  Major  undiluted  sup* 
port  tor  the  difficult  judg- 
ments he  has  made  over  the 
past  three  years.  Similarly 
the  Labour  Party,  wedded  to  a 
bipartisan  approach,  will  not 
reproach  Mr  Major  for  railing 
to  bring  about  all-party  talks 
more  speedily.  . 

Martin  MeGuiness,  the 


leading  Sinn  Fein  member, 
was  one  of  Mr  Major's  most 
bitter  critics  yesterday,  com- 
plaining Sinn  Fein  had. been 
promised  all-party  talks 
within  three  months  of  the 
ceraseflre  and  “in  reality 
there  has  not  been  one  word 
of  negotiation"  between  the 
parties. 

“We  took  the  greatest  risks 
of  all.  We  put  oar  lives  on  the 
line  to  bring  peace  to  this 
country  and  that  was  not 
reciprocated  by  John  Major. 
We  did  hot  have  one  major 
statement  from  any  senior  fig- 
ure in  the  British  government 
urging  the  Unionists  to  come 
to  the  negotiating  table.  The 
British  prime  minister  wants 
no  change  at  Westminster 
and  the  Unionists  want  no 
change  in  Northern  Ireland.1" 

Mitchell  JMcClaughlin. 
chairman  of  Sinn  Fein  in 
Northern  Ireland,  was 
equally  angry.  "The  Irish  side 
bad  already  delivered  all 
sides  to  the  negotiating  table. 
The  British  had  promised 
they  could  deliver  the  pro- 
British  elements  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  they  had 
foiled,  and  we  were  looking  at 
a farther  IS  months  of  paraly- 
sis because  of  the  arithmetic 
at  Westminster”. 

John  Hume,  leader  of  the 
SDLP.  unequivocally  con- 
demned the  bombing,  but 
claimed  that  If  the  British 
government  had  been  stron- 
ger at  Westminster,  with  a 
dear  majority,  all-party  talks 
would  have  been  under  way  a 
year  ago. 

Albert  Reynolds,  the  former 
Irish  prime  minister  and  an 
architect  of  the  ceasefire,  at 


tacked  Mr  Major  tor  imposing 
a precondition  of  a start  to 
IRA  decommissioning  before 
allowing  Sinn  Fein  into  all- 
party  talks.  He  said  the  pre- 
condition had  never  been  in- 
cluded in  the  initial  Downing 
Street  Declaration. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary. Sir  Patrick  May  hew, 
countered  that  it  had  been  im- 
plicit in  the  declaration's  call- 
ing on  all  parties  to  be  wholly 
committed  to  peaceful  means. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  made  important  con- 
cessions by  dropping  its  de- 
mand tor  an  ERA  commitment 
to  a permanent  ceasefire. 

John  Bruton,  the  Irish 
Prime  Minister,  focussed  his 
regrets  on  the  British  govern- 
ment's response  to  the  Mitch- 
ell Commission. 

He  also  blamed  the  Union- 
ists. “We  regret  deeply  the 
lack  of  generosity  of  the 
Unionist  community  over  the 
past  16  months  that  they 
would  not  even  talk  to  the 
Irish  government  in  a twin 
track  process  agreed  by  their 
government" 

HiS  foreign  secretary,  Dick 
Spring,  also  complained.  “We 
could  have  used  the  Mitchell 
Report  to  far  better  purpose." 

Sir  Patrick  disagreed,  argu- 
ing that  the  key  remained 
finding  a way  for  the  Union- 
ists to  trust  Sinn  Fein. 

Sinn  Fein  also  came  in  for 
attack  from  Mr  Bruton  tor 
resorting  to  violence  while 
the  Irish  government  was  still 
running  herd  with  Its  pro- 
posal for  “proximity  talks"  in 
which  all  sides  ere  brought 
together  in  [the  same  building 
tot  intensive  negotiations. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CEASEFIRE  3 


John  Bruton  — strong  critic;  George  Mitchell  — key  report;  John  Hume  — entered  caveat 

Double-bind  threat  to 
Adams’s  credibility 


David  Sharrocfc 


THE  fog  of  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  future 
of  Gerry  Adams  may 
take  days  to  lift,  as  Downing 
Street  and  Dublin  scour  intel- 
ligence reports  tor  evidence 
that  there  is  still  same  point 
in  talking  to  him. 

The  Sinn  Fein  president's 
role  in  the  Northern  Ireland 
peace  process  was  absolutely 
central  to  its  success  — until 
the  IRA  bombed  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  last  Friday. 

Government  officials  on 
both  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea 
want  to  know;  Did  he  know  of 
the  bombing  in  advance?  If  he 
did.  his  credibility  as  a man 
exclusively  committed  to 
peaceful  methods  is  shat- 
tered: but  If  he  didn't,  has  he 
now  lost  his  position  of  influ- 
ence within  the  IRA? 

Whatever  the  answers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
announcement  ending  the 
ceasefire  is  a shattering  blow 
to  Adams  and  the  peace  strat- 
egy he  has  painstakingly  con- 
structed. in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion from  within  Ms  own 
camp  and  from  outside. 

The  Sinn  Fein  president  did 
not  run  for  cover  this  week- 
end. He  fielded  Interview 
after  interview,  refusing  in 
epcb  to  condemn  what  tor  all 
his  new-found  allies  — consti- 
tutional Irish  nationalism 
and  corporate  America  — is 
the  indefensible  resort  to 
murder  and  mass  destruction, 
tactics  or  a republican  move- 
ment everybody  hoped  had 
gone  for  ever. 

He  claims  — and  It  is 
widely  believed  — that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  bomb 
until  he  was  Informed  by 
reporters  telephoning  him  tor 
confirmation  that  the  cease- 
fire was  about  to  end.  It  is 
more  likely  that  he  may  have 
been  aware  that  decisions  had 


been  taken  in  the  light  of  the 
political  situation,  but  not 
what  their  consequences 
would  be  or  when  they  might 
take  place. 

Asked  if  he  would  now  be 
stepping  aside,  Mr  Adams 
played  the  democrat.  He  had 
no  plans  to  resign,  but  if  that 
was  the  popular  opinion  or 
his  party,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate in  standing  aside  for  a 
new  leadership  to  take  over. 

But  the  price  of  survival 
may  be  heavy.  The  resump- 
tion of  “military  operations" 
Is  totally  at  odds  with  the  ob- 
jective of  reaching  all-party 
talks  with  Unionists.  If  the 
shot-across-Uie-bows  theory  is 
correct  about  the  Docklands 
bomb,  there  is  die  slimmest  or 
hopes  that  Mr  Adams  can  get 
his  show  back  on  the  road.  IT 
another  bomb  goes  off  in  Lon- 
don, we  will  know  that  he  has 
been  sidelined  and  that  the 
militarists  are  calling  the 
shots. 

But  the  collapse  of  the 


Republicans  were 
ready  to  suspend 
judgment  only  if 
gains  were  evident 


ceasefire  finally  exposed  the 
inherent  weaknesses  in  the 
Sinn  Fein  president's  strat- 
egy. Republicans  were  pre- 
pared to  suspend  judgment  so 
long  as  there  appeared  to  be 
real  gains,  but  as  toe  months 
dragged  into  years  the  contra- 
dictions began  to  emerge  into 
pa  infill  clarity. 

For  beneath  the  sometimes 
baffling  Sinn  Fein- speak,  the 
retreat  from  old  slogans  like 
“Brits  Out"  and  “End  Parti- 
tion” and  their  replacement 
with  the  jargon  of  “national 
self-determination"  and  “pan- 
nationalist  consensus,"  there 
was  the  reality  or  the  deal 
which  Mr  Adams  had  struck 
with  Albert  Reynolds,  the  for- 
mer Irish  prime  minister, 
who  twisted  the  LRA'6  arm  at 
the  correct  moment 

The  evidence  is  In  black 
and  white,  because  Mr  Reyn- 
olds's former  press  secretary, 
Sean  Duignan,  has  published 
his  diaries  of  the  period  when 
the  IRA  was  making  its  deci- 
sions. In  January  1994.  the 
taoiseach  Insisted:  “I’m  tell- 


ing Sinn  Fein  lltat  1 won't 
bend  on  the  simple  principle 
that  self-determination  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  a whole 
cannot  be  exercised  without 
the  agreement  and  consent  or 
the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland." 

Two  montlts  later  lie  was 
convinced  that  the  Sinn  Fein 
president  wanted  to  deliver 
on  the  Downing  Street  Decla- 
ration. but  “1  don't  know 
whether  lie  can  actually  de- 
liver tile  IRA.” 

By  August  Mr  Reynolds 
boasts:  “They  {IRA } have  no- 
where to  go.  I've  stripped 
away  all  their  excuses,  one  by 
one."  In  the  final  days  the 
taoiseach  is  laying  down  the 
law.  ‘Tve  told  them  if  they 
don't  do  this  right  they  can 
shag  ofT." 

The  surprise  is  that  after  25 
years  of  violence  the  leader- 
ship of  the  republican  move- 
ment seemed  prepared  to 
settle  tor  so  little.  The  weak- 
ness may  be  that  Mr  Adams 
had  not  taken  sufficient  care 
to  bring  tiie  rank  and  file  with 
him. 

But  the  Unionists  were  not 
prepared  to  play  by  toe  rules 
of  the  “pan-nationalist  front" 
and  John  Major  was  not  in  a 
strong  enough  position  to  co 
erce  them  to  the  table.  In  the 
end  tiie  republican  move 
ment's  internal  tensions 
proved  too  much. 

The  IRA  has  gone  back  to 
war  tor  all  the  wrong  reasons 
or  tor  one  overriding  reason, 
tiie  obsession  with  preventing 
a spilt.  The  old  IRA  leader- 
ship was  unseated  by  Mr 
Adams's  camp,  including 
Martin  McGuinne&s.  because 
of  a long  ceasefire  in  the  mid 
1970s  which  nearly  destroyed 
the  movement.  It  has  haunted 
them  since.  But  they  know 
that  there  can  be  no  military 
solutions. 

Mr  Adams  insisted  again 
yesterday  that  he  and  Sinn 
Fein  remain  committed  to  the 
peace  strategy,  but  without 
the  IRA’s  acquiescence  it  will 
not  wash. 

There  may  be  one  tiny,  bit 
ter  grain  of  consolation  tor 
the  Sinn  Fein  president 
Without  toe  party,  without 
the  IRA,  there  can  be  no  peace 
in  Ireland  or  Britain  and  the 
two  governments  know  that- 
Sooner  or  later,  after  possibly 
thousands  more  futile  deaths 
the  talking  will  have  to  begin 
all  over  again. 


Ceasefire  opposition 
started  in  November 


The  IRA 


David  ShvTock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


ONLY  the. timing  of  the 
bomb  that  blasted  the 
London  Docklands 
came  as  a surprise  to  many  in 
Ireland.  Last  November, 
senior  republicans  were  indi- 
cating that  the  ceasefire 
would  end  very  soon  unless 
the  Government  moved  to  all- 
party talks  involving  Sinn 
Fein.  That  crisis  was  averted 
by  the  arrival  of  George 
Mitchell  as  Downing  Street 
and  Dublin  agreed  to  consider 
his  report  with  a “firm  aim" 
of  starting  the  talks  by  the 
end  of  this  month. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  John 
Major's  announcement  that 
elections  were  the  way  for- 
ward — on  the  day  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr  Mitchell's 
report,  which  rejected  an 
arms  handover  before  talks 
began  — was  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back.  Un- 
usually, the  normally  accessi- 
ble and  talkative  Sinn  Fein 
representatives  went  eerily 
quiet  for  24  hours.  It  is  likely 
that  at  this  stage  the  hard  de- 
cisions were  taken. 

While  the  view  is  taken  that 
the  IRA  and  Sinn  Fein  are 
part  of  the  same  entity,  there 
have  been  conscious  efforts  to 
put  distance  between  the 
republican'  movement's  two 
wings  since  the  ceasefire. 
Some  newspapers  reported 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  the  Sinn  Fein  chief  Mar- 
tin McGuinness  stood  down 
voluntarily  from  the  IRA's 
seven-member  Army  CounciL 
Whether  this  was  to  make 
him  a more  credible  Sinn 
Fein  negotiator,  or  because 
the  hardliners  were  gaining 
the  upper-  hand  is  unknown. 
As  Friday’s  bomb  demon- 
strated. the  Inner  workings  of 
the  IRA  leadership  are  known 
only  to  ItselL 

What  is  certain  Is  that  the 
decision  to  end  the  ceasefire 


was  taken  by  the  Army  Coun- 
cil, whose  members  are  from 
all  parts  or  Ireland,  North  and 
South.  Once  the  decision  had 
been  made  in  principle,  logis- 
tical and  strategic  planning 
would  liave  been  left  to  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  Staff, 
based  in  Dublin. 

GHQ  Staff  run  a series  or 
departments,  including  Quar- 
termaster, Finance,  Engineer- 
ing, Intelligence,  Publicity, 
Security.  Operations  and 
Training.  The  England  de- 
partment is  regarded  as  most 
important,  and  has  evolved 
from  the  era  of  relatively 
crude,  but  none  the  less 
effective  operations  such  as 


John  Major’s 
announcement  on 
elections  was  the 
final  straw 


the  bombing  of  Whitehall  and 
the  Old  Bailey  in  1973.  which 
resulted  in  the  imprisonment 
of  Gerry  Kelly,  a Sinn  FeJn 
delegation  member  at  last 
year's  Stormont  talks. 

In  recent  years  the  IRA  has 
become  adept  at  sending 
“sleepers''  to  Britain  — vol- 
unteers with  no  police  or  se- 
curity records,  to  blend  in 
and  await  the  call.  The 

organisation's  cell  structure, 

ihtroduced  by  Gerry  Adams 

and  others  in  the  late  1970s, 
according  to  the  security 
forces,  ensures  that  volun- 
teers called  together  to  carry 
out  a mission  would  not  know 
one  another.  The  possibility 
of- information  leaks  is  there- 
fore all  but  ruled  out. 

The  construction  of  the 
SOQlh’Docklands  bomb  and  Its 
installation  in  a stolen  vehi- 
cle near  a prestige  target  may 
have  taken  less  than  two 
weeks  to  organise,  with  abso- 
lute secrecy  at  IRA  leadership 
level.  The  tact  that  senior 
members  of  one  of  the  IRA's 
two  regional  commands 
would  not  have  known  what 


was  about  to  take  place  is 
therefore  not  surprising. 

IRA  Southern  Command 
lakes  in  21  counties  of  the 
Irish  Republic.  Its  Dublin  bri- 
gade and  rural  active  service 
units  work  mainly  in  a quar- 
termaster capacity  for  North- 
ern Command,  minding  the 
huge  weapons  bunkers  that 
are  believed  to  have  been  dug 
in  the  counties  or  Limerick 
and  Kerry.  Southern  Com- 
mand is  regarded  as  having 
been  more  sceptical  about  the 
merits  of  the  ceasefire,  a fact 
which  prompted  one  senior 
republican  to  observe  acidly 
last  year  that  it  was  because 
they  did  not  have  to  live  with 
the  direct  consequences  of  life 
in  the  "war  zone"  — IRA 
Northern  Command  area  of 
the  six  counties  of  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  five  border 
counties. 

The  most  vocal  opposition 
to  the  ceasefire  is  believed  to 
be  based  around  sou  til  Ar- 
magh and  Dundalk. 

As  an  army,  the  IRA  did  not 
require  the  absolute  support 
of  ail  Its  members  tor  the 
August  31  1994  ceasefire  dec- 
laration, although  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  Sinn  Fein  presi- 
dent. Gerry  Adams,  wns  coax- 
ing a majority  towards  that 
route  from  as  early  as  1988.  In 
the  summer  or  1994  an  IRA 
briefing  document  was  circu- 
lated, explaining  the  grounds 
for  ceasing  fire.  "Republicans 
at  tills  time  and  on  their  own 
do  not  have  the  strength  to 
achieve  the  end  goal."  it  read. 
"The  struggle  needs  to  be 
strengthened;  most  obviously 
from  other  nationalist  constit- 
uencies led  by  SDLP,  Dublin 
government  and  the  emerging 
Irish- American  lobby.” 

Senior  republicans  last 
year  warned  that  iT  Ihe  Brit- 
ish government  intended  to 
secure  the  defeat  or  the  IRA  — 
which  it  had  been  incapable 
of  achieving  through  military 
means  — then  tiie  ceasefire 
would  end.  John  Major's  an- 
nouncement that  he  would 
enable  elections  to  take  place 
in  Northern  Ireland  was  the 
final  signal. 


OLIVER  WORKS  FOR  a SUCCESSFUL  COMPANY.  WHICH 
COT  5UCCU-5FUL  BEFORE  HE  ARRIVED  HE5  A 
"MIDDLE  . IMAGES".  WITH  ALL  THE  SENSE  Of  PURPOSE  AND 
JOB  SATISFACTION  THAT  GIVES.  (IE-  NOT  A LOT.) 

HE  STRUGGLES  WITH  AIL  THE  LATEST  TECHNOLOGICAL 
STUFF  - BECAUSE  IIES  A HUMAN  BEING.  AND  HIS 
HOBBIES  INCLUDE  FALLING  IN  LOVE  WITH  SOME  OF  THE 
WOMEN  AT  THE  OFFICE  (INCLUDING  SASHA) 


CLAIRE  15  A 
BABY.  WHO  ACCOMPANIES 
OLIVER  TO  WORK 
FOR  REASONS  WHICH 
NOBODY  REALLY 
UNDERSTANDS. 
(INCLUDING  THE 
CARTOONIST.)  SHE  CAN 
SEE  THROUGH  MOST  OF 
THE  ABSURDITIES 
OF  CORPORATE  CULTURE. 
BUT  THEN  AGAIN.  KIM 
ALWAYS  CAN. 

SHE.  . . FLOATS  AROUND 
THE  OFFICE. 


THE  BOSS  15  SOMEONE  WHO  EXPRESSES  HIS  CREATIVITY 
THROUGH  HIS  DAILY  CHOICE  OF  TIE.  AND  ONLY 
THROUGH  THAT.  HE  WALKS  AROUND  WITH  A FAT  CIGAR 
ALMOST  PERMANENTLY  GLUED  TO  HIS  HAND.  (HE 
CAN  DO  THIS.  BECAUSE  HE  IS  THE  BOSS.)  HE  LOVES  GOLF. 
ITS  TRUE  THAT  THE  B055  15  TECHNOLOGICALLY 

CHALLENGED  - BUT  HE5 
n5KED  FOR  SHORT  SYNOPSES 
OF  SOME  OF  THE 
RELEVANT  ARTICLES. 


'■  — T'  -r. . 
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At  6.30pm,  when 
Ishan  heard  about 
the  security  alert,  he 
called  his  brother  in 
Docklands  and  told 
him  and  his  friend  to 
clear  out.  Those 
were  the  last  words 
they  exchanged. 
Twenty  two  hours 
later,  police  found 
two  bodies. 

Dead  friends  mourned 


Shattered  showpiece 
counts  the  grim  cost 


Owen  Bowcott  and 
Pauline  Sprfingett 


THE  van  bomb  which 
inflicted  up  to 
£150  million-worth  of 
damage  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs' 
prestigious  South  Quay  busi- 
ness complex  left  a familiar 
toll  of  debris,  mourning  and 
confusion  its  wake  yesterday. 

Parked  glaziers’  vans  con- 
gested local  roads,  police  offi- 
cers with  grim  faces  warned 
off  sightseers  at  the  lines  of 
security  tape  and,  overhead, 
office  blinds  fluttered  limply 
from  bare  window  frames. 

What  had  been  a waterside 
showpiece  for  1980s-style  free 
market  enterprise  stood 
utterly  disfigured. 

Three  blue,  glass-plated 
office  blocks  on  the  quayside 
and  a Midlands  Bank  build- 
ing opposite  file  Docklands 
Light  Railway  station  had 
borne  the  main  impact  of  the 
blast 

Most  of  the  damage  was 
caused  by  the  direct  force  of 
the  explosion,  gouging  out  a 
deep  crater  and  radiating 
shock  waves. 

However.  the  pattern  of  de- 
struction was  uneven.  In 
places,  single  windows  were 
sucked  out  by  the  vacuum 
which  followed  the  first  pres- 
sure wave  or  pushed  in  by  the 


blast  as  it  reflected  off  neigh- 
bouring buildings. 

Loss  adjusters,  the  Assoc- 
iation. at  British  Insurers 
and  the  London  Docklands 


Development  Corporation 
(LDDO  yesterday  assessed 
the  cost  of  the  damage  vari- 
ously at  between  £50  million 
and  £150  million.  Liability 
will  be  bone  by  a special 
fund.  Pool  Re,  established  by 
the  insurance  industry  to  pay 
for  terrorist  damage  in  the 
aftermath  of  past  IRA  bombs 
in  Bishopsgate  and  the  City. 

If  costs  exceed  reserves  in 
the  fund,  the  Government wfll 
be  forced  to  cover  extra  ex- 
penses. The  fund  is  presently 
understood  to  contain  several 
hundred  million  pounds,  and 
the  Exchequer  may  avoid 
having  to  dig  into  its  pockets. 

In  advance  of  structural 
surveys,  it  was  uncertain  yes- 
terday whether  any  of  the 
buildings  hit  had  been  so 
badly  damaged  that  they 
would  have  to  be  demolished. 

"With  modem  buildings  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  tell  how  much 
darrwgp  h«s  been  caused."  an 
LDDC  spokeswoman  said. 
“Though  the  buildings  may 
look  like  skeletons  with  the 
windows  blown  out,  the  actual 
fabric  may  still  be  sound." 

However,  compared  to  the 
chaos  wreaked  by  the 
Bishopsgate  bomb  in  1993,  the 
scale  of  the  destruction  at 
South  Quay  was  for  less. 
After  that  explosion  — which 
ultimately  co6t  £650  million  — 
it  was  two  and  half  years  be- 
fore Commercial  Union  could 
return  to  its  premises. 

TTifa  fiwMi,  the  disruption 
has  affected  as  many  as  20  im- 
portant companies,  but  the 
LDDC  insists  confidence  in 
the  long-term  future  of 
Canary  Wharf  and  the  Dock- 
Lands  has  not  been  dented. 

“This  is  a setback,  bat  it  is 


not  going  to  stop  us,"  the 
spokeswoman  added.  "I  don't 
think  the  area  will  be  any  less 
robust  If  Harrods  bounced 
back,  so  can  we.” 

Casualties  at  South  Quay 
could  have  been  even  greater 
if  one  of  the  largest  office 
blocks  damaged  by  die  bomb 
had  been  occupied.  The 
Wlgins  building  was  awaiting 

rnmmurriiil  rllenta. 

' The  arcade  of  shops  on 
South  plaza  sustained  the 
heaviest  damage,  but-  the 
blast  even  knocked  out  win- 
dows in  the  Credit  Suisse 
building  half-a-mile  away. 

“My  car’s  still  down  there.” 
one  frustrated  office  worker 
said  as  he  waited  at  the  secu- 
rity cordon.  "There  was  just 
this  massive  explosion  *»d  I 
ran.  My  keys  are  in  the 
office." 

Many  ftmiliM  in  the  upper 
storeys  of  nearby  tower 
blocks  had  their  windows 
blown  in.  “We  have  had 
instances  where  glass  has  cut 
into  the  bed."  Dennis 
Toomey,  leader  of  Tower 
Hamlets  council,  said.  “Hope- 
fully no  one  will  lose  their 
homes,  but  flats  near  the  top 
floors  may  have  been  very 
badly  damaged.  This  will  cost 
us  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

pnnndc  — if  not  millions  " 

hi  November  1992  an  IRA 
attempt  to  bomb  the  Canary 
Wharf  tower  was  thwarted  by 
security  guards,  who  chal- 
lenged a transit  van  loaded 
with  a similar  bomb. 

By  targeting  Docklands,  the 
IRA  has  adapted  its  strategy 
of  inflicting  damage  on 
financial  coprorations.  Stand- 
ing at  the  white  tape  yester- 
day, Richard  Tanzi  surveyed 
the  wreckage  where  his  sand- 
wich bar  had  once  stood. 
“They've  really  put  me  out  of 
business.”  he  said.  “I  thought 
we’d  seen  the  last  of  all  this.” 


‘At  7.01  pm  there  was  a noise 
like  the  door  of  a padded  cell 
slamming,  soft  and  vast.  I went 
deaf  - Nancy  Banks-Smith 
and  her  dog  were  near  Canary 
Wharf  when  the  bombers  struck 


Eyewitness 


THE  solid  body  of  Otis  the 
dog,  pul  down  as  a supposed 
pit  bull,  was  lying  on  the  pave- 
ment outside  Limefaouse 
police  station.  A small  bunch 
of  us  had  gathered  in  woolly . 
hats  and  the  darkening  damp 
to  make  afriss  about  this. . , 
There  was  axalbgr  lagged  . , 
chorus  af“Murderers!"  A 
small  crew  from  London 
Tonight  ware  covering  the 
story.  It  is  the  sort  of  job  a 
junior  reporter  gets  on  a Fri- 
day night. 

The  police  had  been  slow  to 
produce  Otis’s  body.  They  said 
there  was  a bomb  scare.  We 
said  that  was  a likely  story 

In  retrospect  everything — 
the  body,  the  TV  crew,  the 
anger— seemed  like  a parody 
of  what  was  to  come. 

Eric  and  I went  home  on  the 
Docklands  Light  Railway. 

Eric  is  my  dog.  Firum  the  little 
train,  which  winds  overhead, 
the  lights  ofthe  glass  palaces 
are  reflected  in  tire  darkness  of 
the  water.  Very  like  Disney- 
land. where  monsters  from  the 
black  lagoon  raise  suakey 
heads  as  your  little  train 
passes. 

-No  monsters  here. 

At  Canary  Wharf  station  we 
were  told  there  was  a security 
alert,  andwe  should  continue 
by  bus. 

Canary  Wharflooks  like  the 
opening  titles  for  Dallas:  a 
fountain,  a skyscraper.  The  . 
bus  stop  is  solid  glass. 

A dozen  of  us  were  waiting. 
There  was  a woman  with  a 
sheaf  of  Madonna  lilies  anda 
bunch  Of  young  lads  trying  to 


get  to  the  Arena.  They  had 
tickets  for  a basketball  match, 
which  started  at  7pm.  It  was 
7pm.  Now. 

At  7.01pm  there  was  a noise 
like  the  door  of  a padded  cell 
slamming,  soft  and  vast  I 
went  deaf. 

A woman  fell  flat  on  the 
pavement  her  bags  of  shop- 
ping spread  out  cm  either  side 
like  plastic  wings.  Eric  col- 
lapsedL  AfloetatWackaibs. 

1 took  off  from  their  rank  in  per- 
fect formation  like  bats  out  of 
fahIL  Their  lights  were  on  but 
they  weren't  picking  up 
anybody. 

Everyone  started  to  run 
and.  as  they  ran,  they  aD 
turned  their  heads  and  looked 
back  at  Canary  Wharf  Tower. 

I picked  up  Eric  and  ran 
after  them. 

There  were  fire  engines, 
ambulances,  police  cars  and  a 
helicopter,  but  no  buses.  Mo- 
bile phones  were  out  in  force 
but  public  phones  were  dead. 
We  all  trudged  like  a column 
of  refugees.  It  isaboutfour 
miles  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

On  TV  Richard  Gaisford, 
the  young  reporter  who  had 
been  doggedly  covering  Otis, 
was  now  covering  the  bomb. 
London  Tonight  said  they 


were  the  first  crew  on  the  spot 
They  didn’t  say  why.  My  pic- 
ture was  full  of  snow  because 
the  cable  company’s  dish  had 
been  knocked  askew  by  the 
blast 

Eric?  He  has  started  to  run 
away.  I found  him  yesterday, 
after  hours  of  searching 
among  shattered  glass,  with  a 
film  crew  who  were  shooting 
Bugs.  There  is  always  a film 
crew  shooting  on  the  island. 
For  one  reason  or  another. 


#• 
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The  victims 


Alex  Bellos 


I NAN  BASHIR  was  a well- 
known  face  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  office  workers 
who  regularly  used  his  news- 
agent’s at  South  Quay,  the 
scene  of  Friday's  blast. 

Early  evenings  were  always 
the  busiest  time,  when  he  sold 
a fare  of  the  London  Evening 
Standard  and  snacks  for  com- 
muters about  to  go  home. 

Last  Friday  had  started  like 
any  other:  the  morning  trip 
up  from  Streatham  tn  south 
London  where  Bashir,  aged 
29.  lived  with  his  parents.  But 
Fridays  being  particularly 
hectic,  he  had  asked  his 
friend.  John  Jefferies,  aged 
31.  to  help  out. 

Both  Bashir  and  Jefferies 
were  steeped  in  the  news- 
paper trade.  Bashir’s  elder 
brother.  Ishan,  runs  another 
newsagent’s  in  Fleet  Street 
on  the  edge  of  the  City,  where 
Jefferies  used  to  have  a pitch 
selling  the  Evening  Standard. 

At  6.30pm,  when  Ishan 
heard  about  the  security 
alert  he  called  his  brother  in 
Docklands  and  told  the  pair  to 
clear  out  immediately. 

But  those  were  the  last 
words  they  exchanged. 

Once  the  bomb  went  off. 
members  of  both  families 
rushed  to  the  scene  but  were 
not  allowed  past  police  cor- 
dons. They  were  confused  — 
police  believed  there  had  been 
no  totalities,  yet  Bashir  and 
■fefieries  were  still  missing. 


Killed  by  the  bomb:  Inan  Bashir  (left)  and  John  Jefferies 


Jefferies'  tether,.  a‘  retired 
carpenter  also  called  John, 
said:  “I  went  to  Canary  Wharf 
to  see  if  he  was  on  the  list  but 
he  was  not  on  any  list  of  casu- 
alties and  I didn’t  know  what 
to  think." 

Twenty  two  hours  later, 
police  found  two  bodies.  It  be- 
came clear  the  two  men  had 
not  evacuated  in  time. 

The  Bashirs  were  yesterday 

grieving  at  their  home  in 

Streatham.  Ishan  described 
his  brother  as  “a  lovely  man” 
and  Jefferies  as  “like  a 
brother  to  me". 

Mr  Jefferies  was.  taken  by 
police  from  the  council  house 
in  Bromley  where  he  lived 
with  his  son  to  stay  with  a 
friend.  Neighbours  said  his 
son  had  been  well-liked  in  the 
area,  and  was  known  for  his 
passion  for  music. 

He  had  wanted  to  be  a pop 
star  and  wrote  his  own  songs, 
said  his  friend  Terry  Eliot,  a 


postman  aged  47.  "He  wanted 
to  be  famous.  You'd  see  him 
coming  out  of  the  house  with 
his  guitar  on  his  back." 

Fred  Horlock,  a neighbour 
aged  73.  said:  “Father  and  son 
were  a devoted  pair  and  very 
close.  John  was  a really  nice 
young  fellow,  and  his  father, 
would  always  speak  kindly  of 
him.  As  a child,  he  was  a 
cracking  young  fellow  — a 
friendly  sort  — and,  as  he 

grew  up,  he  never  lost  that” 

Yesterday,  five  other  vic- 
tims were  still  in  hospital. 
Zaoui  Berrezag.  aged  55,  was 

in  the  intensive-care  unit  of 
the  Royal  London  Hospital 
with  serious  face  and  skull  in- 
juries. His  son  Farid,  aged  17, 
is  recovering  after  two  opera- 
tions to  remove  shrapnel. 

The  others  were  a woman 
aged  23  and  a man  aged  31, 
both  with  serious  facial 
wounds,  and  a man  aged  34 
with  head  Mid  back  injuries. 


MI5  was  taken 
by  surprise 


Intelligence 


Duncan  Campbell 
Richard  Nortotfr-Taylor 
and  Owen  Bowcott 


| ■■HEN  he  was  ap- 
Ulf  pointed  head  of  the 
W Anti-Terrorist 
(ranch  last  December.  Com- 
lander  John  Grieve  quoted 
he  Nobel  Prize-winning  Irish 
oet  Seamus  Heaney:  “By  its 
ery  nature,  the  atrocious  is 
Iways  with  us.” 

Cmdr  Grieve  was  not  to 
now  that  within  two  months 
e would  be  fulfilling  one  of 
be  traditional  roles  of  the  job 
y treading  through  the  bro- 

en  glass  in  the  glare  of  tele- 
ision  lights.  But  he  and  his 
jam  of  97  officers  did  know 

tie  IRA  had  members  already 
n the  mainland  Over  the  17 
lonths  since  the  ceasefire, 
sown  IRA  men  have  been 
nder  surveillance  by  police 
nd  intelligence  services, 
hey  included  men  the  police 
aought  responsible  for  past 
ombings,  but  there  was  ln- 
ufficient  evidence  to  make 
rrests. 

There  is  little  doubt  that 
115  — the  lead  agency  in 
atherfng  intelligence  on 
-ish-based  terrorism  — was 


caught  by  surprise.  Though  it 
had  stepped  up  surveillance 
of  suspects  on  the  mainland, 
it  misjudged  the  IRA  and  was 
over-optimistic  about  the 
chances  of  the  ceasefire 
holding 

MI5  also  continued  to  ad- 
vise that  the  influence  of 
Gerry  Adams,  the  Sinn  Fein 
president  on  the  IRA  was  as 
strong  as  ever. 

Intelligence  problems  were 
compounded  by  the  deaths  of 
the  most  senior  Special 
Branch,  MK  and  Army  Intel- 
ligence officers  in  a Chinook 
helicopter  crash  in  Scotland 
in.  early  1994,  .and  by  the 
reduction  c f the  Metropolitan 
Police  anti-terrorist  branch. 

by  one  fifth. 

RUC  sources  claimed  yes- 
terday that  MB  had  ignored 
warnings  in  December  from, 
informants  of  an  imminent 
breakdown  in  the  ceasefire. 
They  also  claimed  MIS  had 
played  down  evidence  of 
growing  opposition  to  the 
ceasefire  among -sections  of 
the  IP  A, ' inf-hiding  units  In 
South  Armagh  and  Tyrone. 

Friday's  bomb  showed  that, 
despite  moire  than  2,000  offi- 
cers from  both  MIS  and  the. 
police  available  for  intelli- 
gence-gatbering  and  infiltra- 
tion, the  security  services 
have  been  unable  to  penetrate 
the  higher  levels  of  the  IRA- 


LATER  . . . 


FOR  SOME  REASON, 

I SUPPENLY  FANCY  A PIZZA. 
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Hamilton  in 
new  row  on 

hospitality 


Rebecca  SmittMfs 

PoRtica!  Correspondent 


EEL  Hamilton,  the 

former  corporate  af- 
fairs minister,  will 
this  week  be 
reported  to  the  new  Commons 

ethics  watchdog,  over  allega- 
tions that  be  failed  to  declare 
thousands  of  pounds  worth  of 
free  hospitality  from  a US 
tobacco  company  which  he 
helped  with  a political 
campaign. 

The  allegations  will  further 
embarrass  the  Tories  in  fee 
same  week  as  publication  of 
the  Scott  report  dealing  with 
government  probity,  and  will 
undermine  Mr  Hamilton's  at- 
tempt to  become  leader  of  the 
influential  1922  group  of 
rightwing  backbenchers. 

Mr  Hamilton  was  forced  to 
resign  in  October  1994  at  the 
height  of  a row  about  Tory 
sleaze.  It  was  claimed  that  he 
accepted  payments  from  the 
Harrods  owner,  Mohamed  At 
Fayed,  through  fee  parlia- 
mentary lobbyists  Tan  Greer 
Associates,  for  asking  ques- 
tions in  the  Commons  on  Har- 
rods'behalf 

Mr  Hamilton,  MP  for  Tat- 
too, had  also  failed  to  declare 
a six-day  visit  to  the  luxuri- 
ous Ritz  hotel  in  Paris  — also 
owned  by  Mr  Al-Fayed  — 
where  he  ran  up  a bin  of  more 
than  £4,500. 

Alex  Garble,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  MP  for  Montgom- 
ery, plans  to  submit  a com- 
plaint to  the  new  parliamen- 
tary ombudsman.  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  by  tomorrow,  caning 
for  him  to  investigate  the  new 
allegations. 

They  involve  Mr  Hamil- 
ton's free  stays  in  the  late 
1980s  at  hotels  in  London  and 
New  York  at  fee  expense  of 
US  Tobacco,  a company  he 
was  helping  to  try  to  overturn 
a proposed  British  ban  of. one 


of  its  products  Skoal  Bandits, 
a chewing  tobacco  linked 
with  cancer.  - 

Last  night  Mr  Carllle  said 
he  had  been  made  aware  of 
the  allegations  around  the 
same  time  as  -the  Sunday 
Times,  which  ran  a story 
yesterday. 

“It’s  not  for  me  to  judge  the 
truth  or  falsity  ctf  these  allega- 
tions," he  said.  “The  position 
is  that  I was  made  aware  of 
them  and  fee  Sunday  Times 
has  evidence  in  relation  to 
them,  which  to  me  seems  so 
serious  that  a careful  adjudi- 
cation of  them  is  required." 

It  is-  understood  that  Mr 
Ham  0 ton  — who  was  not  a 
minister  at  tmn  — ap- 
proached several  ministers  to 
persuade  them  to  overturn 
the  proposed  ban,  iwriwiing 
David  MaDor,  the  then  health 
minister,  arwi  foreign  secre- 
tary Lord  Howe.  • 

Mr  Cariile's  complaint  fol- 
lows an  investigation  by  the 
select  committee  on  mem- 
bers' interests  into  Mr  Hamil- 
ton’s stay  at  the  Hitz. 

■The  Tory  MPs  on  the  com- 
mittee strongly  criticised  Mr 
Hamilton  for  not  declaring  it 
but  have  yet  to  report  on  the 
separate  cash-toquestions  al- 
legations. . His  libel  action 
against  the  Guardian  was 
halted  last  year  because  the 
action  conficts  with  rules 
over  parliamentary  privilege. 

The  fresh  allegations  may 
do  little  to  impress  his  follow 
back-benchers,  where  he  is 
currently  canvassing  support 
far  the  chairmanship  ctf  the 
1922  group,  challenging  fee 
tncnfflhpnt  John  Tcrwnend. 
Last  night  Mr  Hamilton  was 
not  available  for  comment 

A Labour  spokesman  said: 
“In  the  week  when  the  Scott 
report  is  published.  It  is 
highly  embarrassing  that  a 
former  minister  is  now  under 
scrutiny  for  failing  to  declare 
hospitality.” 


Rail  chief  voices 
inquiries  fear 


Rebecca  Smfthers 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Government’s  rail 
regulator  has'  admitted 
that  individual  train  op- 
erators are  failing  . to  deal 
quickly  enough  with  passen- 
gers ’ telephone  inquiries 
about  rail  services;  amid 
growing  fears  that  the  compa- 
nies wOl  be  unwilling  to  in- 
vest in  a comprehensive 
national  information  scheme 
after  privatisation. 

Labour  condemned  the  ad- 
mission. as  more  evidence  of 
the  damage  being  caused  by 
the  fragmentation  of  the  net- 
work. It  comes  just  days  after 
the  biggest  setback  yet  for  pri- 
vatisation, when  the  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  cancel  the 
transfer  of  the  London,  Til- 
bury and  Southend  franchise 
to  its  management  team  be- 
cause of  an  alleged  ticketing 
fraud. 

John  Swift  QC.  the  govern- 
ment-appointed regulator  res- 
ponsible for  ensuring  fair 
competition  on  the  privatised 
railway,  reveals  his  fears 
about  the  existing  system  — 
based  on  British  Rail's  tele- 
phone inquiry  bureaux — In  a 
letter  to  Labour's  transport 
spokesman,  Brian  Wilson, 
which  he  received  this  week- 
end. . 

“I  am  concerned  at  the  diffi- 
culty being  experienced  in  ob- 
taining Information  over  the 
telephone.  A condition  of 
every  operator's  licence  is  to 
have  approved  arrangements 
for  a national  telephone  in- 


quiry service..  I approved  a 
telephone  inquiry  bureau 
scheme  in  July  last  year.  A 
key  feature  of  that  scheme  is 
feat  it  includes  an  obligation 
oh 'operators  to  achieve  qual- 
ity of  service,  standards 
which,  it  has  to  be  said,  are 
not  generally  being  achieved 
now  in  terms  of  the  speed 
with  which  calls  should  be 
answered.” 

Mr  Swift  goes  on  to  say  that 
British  Rail  and  fee  Associa- 
tion of  Train  Operating  Com- 
panies are  working  -on  a pro- 
ject to  expand  and  improve 
the  existing  service.  But  the 
individual  companies  taking 
over  franchisee  do  not  have 
an  obligation  to  participate. 

‘T  win  be  doing  whatever  I 
can  to  facilitate  successful  im- 
plementation since  I believe 
tifat  easy  access  to  national, 
impartial,  and  accurate  infor- 
mation is  a key  element  in  en- 
suring the  continuation  of 
key  network  benefits  such  as 
through- ticketing,**  Mr  Swift 
wrote. 

With  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  travel  involving  jour- 
neys with  more  fe»n  one 
train  operator,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  private  operators 
under  commercial  pressures 
will  want  to  invest  in  a new 
national  scheme. 

While  ctill  a unified  net- 
work, British  Rail  was  res- 
ponsible for  both  telephone 
inquiry  bureaux  and  timeta- 
bling. But  last  autumn  Rail- 
track  had  to  reprint  its  time- 
table because  of  the  huge 
number  of  errors  it  con- 
tained. 


Seaside  projects  from  Fife  to  the  Lizard  combine  in  cash  call  for  ‘urgent  investment5 


Lottery 
bid  by 
resorts 


Prisoners  hold 
officer  hostage 


Angetla  Johnson 

A PRISON  officer  was 
being  held  hostage  by 
two  inmates  at  the  top- 
security  Whitemoor  jail  last 
night  the  prison  service  said. 

The  male  officer  was  not 
identified.  Whitemoor.  is  a 
Category  A prison  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  was  the 
scene  of  an  IRA  break-out  two 
years  ago. 

Thirty  police  officers, 
prison  officers  in  riot  gear, 
and  firefighters  were  on 
standby.  A prison  service 
spokesman  said  the  officer 
had  been  taken  hostage  at 
about  midday  and  trained  ne- 
gotiators were  at  the  jafl. 

The  identity  of  the  inmates 
involved  was  not  released, 
but  they  were  not  from  fee 
special  secure  unit  'touch 
houses  several  IRA  prisoners, 
prison  officers  could  not  co& 

firm  whether  anyone  , had 
been  hurt. 

Whitemoor  houses  some  at 
the  country's  most  dangerous 
criminals  and  suffered  a num- 
ber of  high-profile  embarrass- 


ing incidents  in  recent  years. 

In  1994,  a security  officer  at 
the  jail  was  shot  during  an 
escape  by  six  prisoners,  five 

of  them  .IRA  men  serving  up 

to  30  years  for  their  parts  in 

terrorist  campaigns. 

They  were  recaptured 
shortly  afterwards.  Weeks 
ago,  a massive  search  at  Whi- 
temoor uncovered  two  dupli- 
cate key  patterns  to  prison 
doors,  designed  for  use  in  an 


Last  year;  ERA  prisoners 
staged  a “dirty  protest”, 
spending  weeks  In  cells 
smeared  with  excrement  and 
wearing  only  blankets  in  an 
attempt  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  them  to  pris- 
ons fa  the  Irish  Republic..  _ - 

The  prison  service  fetued 
♦hat  iwmfltaK  were  refusing  to 
return  to  their  cells.  ‘‘Exfr* 
officers  have  been  drafted  in 
and  the  majority  of  fee  prison 
Is  raftn  and  under  control. 

The  police  operation  was 
being  headed  by  Chief  Super- 
intendent Richard  Orrnell. 
who  was  inside  and  thought 
to  be  working  wife  the  negoti- 
ating team. 


Littorally  urgent . . . Covehithe  in  Suffolk,  where  funds  are  sought  for  a coastal  path  to  help  protect  the  environment 

Murder  appeal  lawyers  to  say 
drag  dealer  need  not  have  died 


PHOTOGRAPH;  EAUONN  UcCABE 


James  Melkto 
Community  Affairs  Editor 


STRUGGLING  seaside 
towns  and  the  guard- 
ians of  some  of  the 
country's  best-loved  beauty 
spots  have  combined  to 

make  a £50- million  bid  for 
National  Lottery'  cash. 

Multi-million  pound 
schemes  such  as  a "discov- 
ery centre"  relaying  televi- 
sion pictures  of  wildlife  to 
visitors  on  the  shore  of 
Morecambe  Bay  are  In- 
cluded with  smaller  pro- 
jects like  a marine  museum 
celebrating  the  fishing  In- 
dustry In  Beer,  east  Devon. 

Landscaping  on  Lizard 
Point,  Cornwall,  cycle 
routes,  a programme  of 
n-mcfqJ  paths  — including 
completion  of  Suffolk’s 
path  to  link  with  the  Essex 
Way  at  Manningtree  — har- 
bour improvements  In  Fife. 
Scotland,  and  a spruce-up 
for  the  village  of  Porthdlnl- 
laen.  Gwynedd,  are  among 
250  linked  proposals  seek- 
ing between  £50,000  and  £5 
million  to  match  privately 
raised  funds. 

Adele  Biss,  chairman  of 
the  English  Tourist  Board, 
said  the  package,  the  most 
geographically  scattered 
bid  so  far  made  for  Millen- 
nium fending,  would  in- 
crease public  enjoyment  of 
the  shoreline  and  protect 
the  environment. 

“If  future  generations  are 
to  make  the  most  or  our 
splendid  and  diverse  coast, 
urgent  investment  will  be 
needed,”  she  said. 

• Six  winners  won  more 
than  £1.5  million  each  as 
they  shared  Saturday's 
£9.294.294  National  Lottery 
jackpot.  The  winning  num- 
bers were:  4,  11.  14.  15,  28 
and  42,  with  the  bonus  bail 
6. 


Duncan  Canqibei! 
Crane  Correspondent 


JHBHE  police  force  that  in- 

■ vestigated  the  Fred  and 

■ Rose  West. case  will 
come  under,  scrutiny  at  the 
Court  of  Appeal  today  when  a 
controversial  murder  convic- 
tion is  challenged. 

Lawyers  for  two  men  con- 
victed of  murder  in  Glouces- 
ter .in  January.  1989,  will  ar- 
gue that  the  dead  man  need 
never  have  died. 

Gary  Mills  and  Tony  Poole 
were  convicted  at  Bristol 
crown  court  in  January  1990 
of  Cbe  murder  of  Hensley 


“Willy"  Wiltshire  the  previ- 
ous year.  In  what  was  seen  as 
a drugs  sub-culture  murder. 
Mills  was  alleged  to  have 
stabbed  Wiltshire,  a London 
drugs  dealer,  with  a knife  and 
struck  him  with  a crowbar. 
Poole  was  said  to  have  also 
stabbed  him.  Wiltshire  died 
the  following  day. 

At  fee  trial  the  defence  ar- 
gued that  Mills  had  used  the 
knife  in  self-defence  and  that 
Poole  had  not  taken  part  in 
fee  fight  It  was  claimed  that 
Wiltshire  had  gone  for  Mills 
with  a knife.  After  the  fight 
Wiltshire  was  taken  to  hospi- 
tal where  he  was 
uncooperative. 


In  what  the  defence  suggest 
was  an  extraordinary  se- 
quence of  events,  he  was  then 
discharged  into  police  .custo- 
dy because  officers  wanted  to 
interview  him  on  another 
matter.  A police  surgeon  then 
had  him  transferred  back  to 
the  hospital  where  he  was 
said  to  be  walking  around  un- 
aided but  then  again  released 
into  police  custody.  His  condi- 
tion deteriorated  in  the  police 
cell  and  he  died  15  hours  after 
fee  attack. 

The  case  was  taken  up  by 
fee-  Channel  4 programme. 
Trial  and  Error,  which  rein- 
vestigated it  A documentary 
was  broadcast  in  January 


Tony  Poole  (left)  and  Gary  Mills . . . injured  mam  discharged  from  hospital  twice 


1994.  Its  investigation  indi 
cated  that  Wiltshire's  injuries 
had  not  been  life-threatening 
nor  in  the  region  of  a vital 
organ.  It  also  suggested,  as 
had  fee  defence  at  the  trial, 
that  a prosecution  witness. 
Kim  Stadden.  was  unreliable 
in  that  her  story  had  changed. 
Leave  to  appeal  was  granted 
but  it  has  taken  the  men  a 
further  two  years  for  the  case 
to  be  heard. 

The  case  featured  in  the 
West  trial  because  one  of  the 
chief  prosecution  witnesses 
against  Mrs  West  was  Kath- 
ryn Halliday  who  had  had  a 
six-month  affair  with  Mrs 
West  while  living  with  Ms 
Stadden.  Another  link  is  that 
Detective  Superintendent 
John  Bennett  led  both 
inquiries. 

In  the  appeal  it  will  be  ar- 
gued that  Wiltshire  need  not 
have  died.  An  American 
specialist,  Don  Trunkey,  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  experts 
on  accident  and  emergency 
care,  will  be  giving  evidence 
about  fee  treatment  that  Wilt- 
shire should  have  received. 

The  case,  which  is  expected 
to  last  four  days,  is  significant 
in  that  it  will  put  under  scru- 
tiny the  methods  of  Glouces- 
tershire police,  who  will 
strongly  defend  their  actions. 
A Police  Complaints  Author- 
ity investigation  cleared  all 
the  officers  concerned. 

It  also  raises  the  issue  of 
the  death  of  someone  who,  if 
treated  In  an  appropriate 
way,  might  have  recovered 
speedily. 

Mills  and  Poole  have  been 
campaigning  from  prison  — 
they  are  currently  In  Long 
lartin  jail  in  Worcestershire 
— for  a number  of  years. 
Their  case  is  one  of  a number 
that  have  the  backing  of  cam- 
paign groups  involved  in  al- 
leged miscarriages  of  justice. 

Yesterday  a spokesman  for 
their  defence  campaign  said: 
“Neither  Gary  nor  Tony  were 
responsible  for  the  death. 
There  is  new  medical  evi- 
dence to  support  their 
innocence.’’ 


Bypass  march  claims  protest  record 


AloxBeOos 


About  5,000  people 
marched  along  part  of 
the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed Newbury  bypass  yes- 
terday. in  what  environ- 
mentalists claim  was  the 
largest  ever  single  demon- 
stration against  road-build- 
ing in  Britain. 

Friends  of  the  Earth, 
which  advertised  the  rally 
on  the  front  pages  of 
national  newspapers,  orga- 
nised at  least  40  coaches 
from  all  around  the 
country  and  arranged  a 
shuttle  service  from  New- 
bury rail  station. 

Demonstrators  carried 
placards  with  slogans  such 


as  Stop  the  Road,  Save  the 
Trees,  and  Local  People 
Against  The  Road  as  they 
walked  two  miles  from 
Snelsmore  Common,  site  of 
the  largest  protesters' 
camps,  to  Bagnor. 

Tony  Juniper,  deputy 
campaigns  director,  said: 
“It  was  a huge  success.  The 
cross-section  of  people  was 
incredible.  There  were  lo- 
cals and  non  locals,  and 
people  of  all  ages.  It  is  the 
largest  demonstration  we 
have  organised  in  recent 
years.'* 

A Thames  Valley  Police 
spokesman  said  the  protest 
was  peaceful  and  there 
were  no  arrests. 

The  march  was  organised 
to  keep  up  the  pressure  on 


the  Government  to  aban- 
don the  9*4  mile  road, 
which  is  due  to  take  more 
than  two  years  to  complete. 
The  building  company  now 
at  work  is  only  contracted 
to  clear  the  route,  and  the 
Highways  Agency  win  an- 
nounce who  is  to  build  the 
road  itself  in  the  next  few 
months. 

The  protest  is  predicted 
to  reach  a flashpoint  this 
week  when  bailiffs  are  sent 
in  to  evict  people  living  in 
treehouses  on  the  route. 

A High  Court  order  was 
given  to  Nick  Blandy,  Sher- 
iff of  Berkshire,  last  month 
but  it  has  taken  him  sev- 
eral weeks  to  organise  the 
baillifs,  who  Include  a team 
of  tree  climbers.  Like  the 


protesters,  the  climbers  are 
veterans  of  previous  road 
protests,  and  several  on 
each  side  know  each  other. 

Protesters  believe  the 
bailiffs  could  move  in  any 
day  now,  and  are  securing 
their  treehouses  as  well  as 
roping  np  walkways  be- 
tween trees.  There  is  an  ap- 
peal against  the  High  Court 
order. 

After  yesterday's  "offi- 
cial" rally,  other  protesters 
have  declared  today  an  un- 
official "day  of  action*1  and 
hope  to  bus  In  a few  hun- 
dred people  to  try  to  stop 
the  tree-felling.  It  is  be- 
lieved they  aim  to  provoke 
mass  arrests  for  aggravated 
tresspass  under  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act 


Ministers  warned 
on  Scott  report 


Tory  MPs  insist 
guilty  be  punished, 
writes  Richard 
Norton-Taylor 

A LEADING  Tory  back- 
bencher yesterday  gave 
a fresh  warning  that 
that  individuals  should  be 
“chucked  in  the  Thames”  if 
they  are  found  by  the  Scott 
report  to  have  misled 
Parliament 

Sir  Teddy  Taylor,  MP  for 
Southend  East  is  among  a 
group  of  Tory  MPs  who  have 
warned  ministers  they  cannot 
simply  brush  off  the  report  if 
it  clearly  shows  that  minis- 
ters had  behaved  improperly. 

His  warning,  on  BBC  Tele- 
vision’s On  The  Record  pro- 
gramme, comes  as  ministers 
and  top  civil  servants  gear 
themselves  for  an  unprece- 
dented buck-passing  exercise 
— with  profound  constitu- 
tional implications  — in  tile 
face  of  Sir  Richard  Scott’s 
long-awaited  report  into  the 
arms-to-lraq  scandal,  to  be 
published  on  Thursday. 

Tristan  Garel-Jones.  the 
former  Foreign  Office  minis- 
ter who  signed  public  interest 
immunity  certificates  — so- 
called  gagging  orders”  — in 
the  Matrix  Churchill  case, 
said  yesterday  that  the  report 
would  be  “inimical  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  state”. 

“Damage  will  have  been 
dime  to  the  standing  of  the 
public  service  wife  little  or 
no  contribution  to  the  better 
governance  of  the  kingdom.” 
he  wrote  in  the  Sunday 
Telegraph- 

Tony  Blair,  the  Labour 
leader,  said  yesterday  that 
after  all  fee  Government's 
“gloss  and  spin”  there  were 
only  three  questions  that 
“stand  out  like  beacons  de- 
manding to  be  answered”: 
were  the  guidelines  on  arms 
exports  to  Iraq  changed?  were 
Parliament  and  fee  public 
misled?  and  did  the  Govern- 


ment have  information  which 
showed  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Matrix  Churchill  trial  should 
not  have  proceeded? 

He  told  a Labour  confer- 
ence that  the  Scott  inquiry 
was  “a  symbol’’  of  how  secre- 
tive government  had  become. 
Britain  should  have  a full  and 
proper  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  opening  up  the  corri- 
dors of  power  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people. 

Charter  88,  the  constitu- 
tional reform  group,  today 
calls  for  a Civil  Service  Act  to 
avoid  cffidals  being  placed  in 
the  ethical  and  moral  predica- 
ment thrown  up  by  the  arms- 
to-lraq  affair. 

. The  act  would  state  that 
civil  servants  owed  their  duty 
to  the  “public  interest”  rather 
than  merely  serving  minis- 
ters of  the  day. 

“A  Civil  Service  Act  would 
stop  civil  servants  being  the 
property  of  ministers  — it 
would  enable  us  to  feel  sure 
their  ultimate  loyalty  was  to 
democracy  and  not  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day,”  said 
Andrew  Puddephatt,  Charter 
88’s  director. 

The  1, 809-page  Scott  report 
is  widely  expected  to  be  a 
damning  indictment  of  White- 
hall conduct  and  its  culture  of 
secrecy,  and  will  almost  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  MPs 
were  repeatedly  misled  over 
the  Government's  policy 
towards  Iraq. 

It  names  senior  civil  ser- 
vants in  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  the  For- 
eign Office,  and  the  Ministry 
of  Defence,  as  well  as  officials 
in  Customs  and  Excise  and 
the  Treasury  Solicitor's  De- 
partment who  handled  the 
prosecution  of  three  former 
directors  of  the  Matrix  Chur- 
chill machine  tool  company. 

The  Government  is  ex- 
pected to  place  the  blame  on 
inadequacies  in  “the  system”, 
avoiding  the  central  issue  of 
who  was  responsible.  Senior 
civil  servants  say  this  side- 
steps the  principle  of  ministe- 
rial responsiblity  to 
Parliament 


Youth  who  said  no  to  drugs 
critical  after  drink  ‘spiked’ 


Gary  Younge 


A YOUTH  who  told  his 
friends  to  say  no  to  drug 
pushers  in  an  hotel  was  in  a 
critical  condition  in  a mental 
hospital  yesterday  after  the 
dealers  apparently  spiked  his 
drink. 

James  Fountain,  aged  16, 
was  celebrating  the  end  ctf  his 
mock  GCSE  exams  at  a hotel 
party  in  Sedgefleld,  County 
Durham,  when  he  advised  his 
friends,  from  the  Yarm  public 
school  in  Teesside,  to  refuse 
the  offer.  In  revenge  the  drug 
pushers  slipped  crushed  pills 
into  his  glass  of  lemonade, 
which  were  believed  to  con- 
tain either  LSD  or  Ecstasy. 
Yesterday,  eight  days  alter 


the  event  James  was  said  to 
be  “drifting  in  and  out  of  con- 
sciousness and  unable  to 
string  more  than  two  sen- 
tences together'*. 

A spokesman  for  $t  Lukes 
Psychiatric  hospital.  Middles- 
brough. said  James's  condi- 
tion was  not  life  threatening 

When  James  arrived  home 
in  Hartlepool,  Cleveland,  his 
parents  had  thought  he  was 
drunk.  It  was  only  after  he 
wandered  around  the  house 

in  agony  that  they  took  him  to 

the  Hartlepool  general  hospi- 
tal ,was  later  transferred 
to  St  Luke  Sl 

On  Friday  police  raided  the 
hotel  and  arrested  six  twa™ 
seizing  cannabis  and  weapons 
including  a CS  gas  canister 
and  an  imitation  gun. 
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World  news  in  brief 

Two  car  bombs 
shatter  Algiers 


Moscow  aims  to  be  first  to  cash  in  with  £6.5bn  projects  as  talks  resume  over  lifting  of  UN  sanctions 

‘Giant’  Iraq-Russia  oil  deal 


A CAB  BOMB  killed  at  least  17  people  and  wounded  52  yester- 
day in  the  centre  of  Algiers.  . ‘ , , 

It  was  the  second  bomb  in  the  Algerian  capital  yesterday  and 
exploded  in  the  Belcourt  district  the  security  forces  said  ina 
statement  carried  by  the  Algerian  news  agency,  APS.  The  first 
bomb,  in  the  Bab  El-Oued  district  wounded  41  people,  officials 
said.  One  eyewitness  said  a bus  was  passing  when  the  second 
bomb  exploded  outside  the  offices  of  the  newspaper  Le  Soir 
d'Algerie.  “There  are  a lot  of  casualties,"  the  eyewitness  said. 

The  paper’s  offices  are  in  a centre  known  as  La  Maison  de  la 
Presse.  along  with  the  offices  of  other  big  newspapers,  includ- 
ing El  Watan  and  A1  Khabar,  The  dead  included  at  least  one 
journalist  and  one  newspaper  employee,  journalists  said.  "A 
journalist  working  for  Le  Soir  d'Algerie  and  a technician  were 
among  those  killed,"  one  journalist  said.  He  added  that  he  and 
colleagues  saw  the  bodies  of  the  two  men.  , ^ 

The  statement  ftom  the  security  forces  said  the  bomb,  which 
exploded  at  3pm,  caused  serious  damage.  Earlier  yesterday,  at 
about  9. 15am,  a car  bomb  destroyed  the  town  hall  in  Bab  El; 
Oued,  a crowded  working-class  district  and  a fundamentalist 
Muslim  bastion.  Forty-one  people  were  wounded,  six  seriously, 
according  to  the  latest  official  toll  Algerian  authorities  have 
blamed  a series  of  bombings  — which  in  the  past  week  now 
total  four  — on  Muslim  militants  fighting  to  topple  the  govern- 
ment — Reuter , Paris. 


Meningitis  sweeps  Nigeria 

AN  OUTBREAK  of  meningitis  has  killed  at  least 465  people  fan 
northern  Nigeria,  health  officials  said  at  the  weekend.  About  275 
people  have  died  in  the  state  of  Kano  and  another  1,000  are 
undergoing  treatment  In  the  neighbouring  state  cf  Katsina,  on 
the  northern  border  with  Niger,  at  Least  190  are  confirmed  dead 
and  800  people  are  Infected.  The  government  has  sent  huge 
quantities  of  vaccinations  to  the  north,  state-run  television  said. 

Health  officials  blame  infected  drinking  water  for  the  spread  of 
the  bacteria  that  causes  fever,  brain  swelling  and  death,  unless 
treated  quickly  with  antibiotics. 

Hajiya  Nafisat  Kabir,  Kano’s  health  commissioner,  said  she 
feared  hundreds  more  would  die  If  the  government  and  aid 
organisations  did  not  help.  — AP,  Lagos. 


India  ready  for  Kashmir  talks 

THE  INDIAN  government  said  yesterday  it  was  prepared  to  hold 
talks  with  former  Kashmiri  guerrillas  to  try  to  end  a six-year 
uprising  against  Indian  rule  in  Kashmir.  “We  are  prepared  to 
discuss  this,"  K.  Padmanabhaiah,  the  interior  minister,  said. 

He  was  responding  toa  surprise  offer  last  Thursday  by  four 
former  militants  who  had  been  released  from  jail,  to  hold  talks 
with  New  Delhi  without  the  participation  of  Pakistan. 

The  All  Parties  Hurriyat  (Freedom)  Conference,  representing 

more  than  30  leading  separatist  groups  m the  Kashmir  valley. 

quickly  denounced  the  former  guerrillas  as  Indian  agents.  The 
Hurriyat  suffered  another  setback  at  the  weekend  when  Master 
Ahsan  Dar,  a founder  of  the  pro-Pakistan  Hizb-ul-Majahedin 
group  now  in  an  Indian  jail,  supported  the  offer  to  hold  negotia- 
tions with  the  government — Reuter,  New  Delhi. 


Peres  announces  early  poll 

ISRAEL  feces  more  than  three  months  ofbitter  politicking  over 
the  Middle  East  peace  process,  after  last  night’s  announcement  by 
Shimon  Peres,  die  prime  minister,  of  early  general  elections.  “I 
have  reached  a decision  to  hold  early  elections  as  soon  as  the  law 
allows."  he  said.  He  is  thought  to  favour  May  28,  but  a specific 
date  has  yet  to  be  «nnnnnfftri- 

The  decision  had  been  widely  predicted,  with  Mr  Peres  and  the 
ruling  Labour-led  coalition  galloping  ahead  of  the  opposition  In 
opinion  polls.  The  polls  also  suggest  that  Mr  Peres  has  a lead  of  op 
to  20  per  cent  over  his  main  prime  ministerial  rival,  Benyamin 
Netanyahu  of  the  Likud  party . 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  Israelis  will  be  voting  not  only  for 
die  party  of  their  choice  in  national  list-based  elections,  but  also 
directly  for  the  prime  minister.  The  government  wants  to  in- 
crease Its  wafer-thin  majority  in  the  Knesset  (parliament)  before 
two  key  peace  moves,  which  are  likely  bo  become  the  main 
election  issues.  — Derek  Brown,  Jerusalem. 


Saudi  visit  ‘cements  ties’ 


David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


OSS  I A has  signed 
agreements  for  a 
number  of  "giant" 
projects  to  extract 
crude  oil  and  help 
Iraq,  which  remains  subject 
to  United  Nations  economic 
sanctions,  to  rebuild  its  shat- 
tered power  industry.  Bagh- 
dad newspapers  reported 
yesterday. 

The  reports  said  the  deal 
had  been  signed  on  Friday  in 
Moscow  after  a series  of  meet- 
ings between  the  Iraqi  first 
deputy  industry  and  mines 

minister,  Q ah  tan  al-Anbaki, 
and  Russia's  fuel  and  energy 
minister,  Yuri  Shafranlk. 


However,  the  agreement 
was  signed  only  at  the  level  of 
officials,  rather  than 
ministers. 

While  not  denying  that  a 
“protocol"  had  been  signed, 
Russian  officials  refused  yes- 
terday to  elaborate  on  the 
deal's  sire.  Some  sources  said 
it  could  be  worth  SI  0 billion 
(£6.5  billion)  to  Russia. 

The  reported  arrangement 
will  put  further  pressure  on 
UN  negotiators  who  resume 
talks  today  in  New  York  with 
Iraqi  officials  on  the  issue  of 
lifting  sanctions.  The  imple- 
mentation of  Security  Council 
Resolution  986  would  allow 
Baghdad  to  sell  oil  worth 
$2  billion  t£L3  billion)  over 
six  mouths  to  pay  for  ur- 


gently needed  food  and  medi- 
cal supplies. 

Russia  and  the  US  disagree 
on  when  UN  sanctions  should 
be  lifted.  Washington  insists 
Iraq  fulfil  other  UN  resolu- 
tions, stop  its  repression  of 
the  Shi'ite  minority  and 
release  some  660  Kuwaitis 
who  disappeared  during  toe 
Gulf  crisis.  . * 

After  two  days  of  talks  in 
Helsinki  at  the  weekend  with 
his  Russian  counterpart,  the 
US  secretary  of  state,  Warren 
Christopher,  said  Yevgeny 
Primakov  had  given  him  an 
assurance  that  the  oil  deal 
would  only  go  ahead  after  the 
UN  had  lifted  sanctions  on 
Iraq. 

Mr  Christopher  said:  “My 


understanding  is  that  that 
contract ...  is  explicitly  con- 
tingent on  Iraq  satisfying  the 
UN  resolutions  and  being  out 
from  under  the  o3  sanctions.” 

But  Mr  Primakov,  a Middle 
East  specialist,  is  known  to 
have  kept  close  contacts  with 
the  Iraqi  president  Saddam 
Hussein,  after  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully to  mediate  between 
the  West  and  Baghdad  as  a 
special  envoy  in  the  run-up  to 
the  Gulf  war  in  1991. 

Whan  Mr  Primakov  recently 
replaced  the  pro-Western  An- 
drei Kozyrev  as  Russian  for- 
eign minister,  former  US  sec- 
retory of  state  James  Baker 
described  Mr  Primakov’s  role 
in  that  period  as  ‘‘unhelpful". 

The  Iraqi  oil  deal  is  the  first 


sign  of  Russia's  emerging  pol- 
icy to  boost  its  political  and 
trade  links  with  its  former  cli- 
ent Arab  states. 

Russia  has  confirmed  a sep- 
arate deal  with  Baghdad  to 
train  Iraqi  oil  experts  at  the 
Russian  Gubkin  Oil  and  Gas 
Academy  and  to  send  Russian 
petrochemical  specialists  to 
Iraq.  Iraq  is  determined  to 
give  Russian  oil  firms  prefer-  j 
anHal  treatment  once  the  UN 
lifts  Its  sanctions. 

After  the  Helsinki  talks,  Mr  i 
Primakov  Insisted  there  was  ' 
"no  basis"  to  consider  that ! 
the  RussLan-US  relationship  j 
was  in  crisis.  He  said  the  ( 
■meeting  was  “very  fruitful.  As  i 
Americans  tike  to  say,  rt  was  , 
a very  businesslike  meeting." 


He  went  on:  "We  haw  ■ £ 
irences  and  there  will  be  nu- 
ances. hut  all  this  must  be 
resolved!  without  conTronta- 
ion.  That  would  be  extremely 
angerous  for  our  mutual 
stations  and  also  for  the 
rhole  world." 

Mr  Christopher  said  tneu 
elationship  had  got  off  to  j* 
ood  start  professing  himseii 
leasantly  surprised  by  "the 
ttitudes  of  openness  he 
rought,  and  the  willingness 
a recognise  differences  and 
wnage  them". 

But  despite  the  diplomatic 
rords,  Mr  Chrtetoper  knows 

a fana c 1 much  tOUChW  Wr 


KING  HUSSEIN  of  Jordan,  hoping  for  a rapprochement  with  his 
former  financial  backers,  arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia  yesterday  on 
his  first  official  visit  since  relations  soured  during  the  1990-91 
Gulf  crisis.  “Our  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  are  normal  and  this 
visit  will  consolidate  bilateral  ties  for  the  benefit  of  the  two 
brotherly  countries,"  King  Hussein  said  in  the  Jordanian  capital 
Amman  before  his  departure. 

He  was  greeted  In  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Jeddah  by  Prince  Saud  al- 
Faisal.  Saudi  Arabia's  foreign  minister,  and  Prince  Majed.  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Mecca.  King  Hussein  is  to  visit 
Islamic  shrines  in  Mecca  and  perform  a pilgrimage  known  as 
umra.  before  returning  to  Jeddah  for  talks  with  senior  officials. 
But  expectations  that  be  would  meet  King  Fahd  were  apparently 
dashed.  — AP.  Jeddah. 


TAMA  Iwamoto,  mother  of  the  driver  of  a bus  trapped  in  a 
collapsed  tunnel  on  the  northern  Japanese  island  of  Hokkaido, 
brushes  away  a tear  yesterday  as  hopes  of  finding  more  survi- 
vors faded. 

Residents  of  the  tinyfishing  town  of  Furubira  waited  for 
rescuers  to  make  a second  attempt  to  dislodge  a huge  rock  slab 
that  crushed  a highway  tunnel  and  a bus  inside  on  Saturday 
morning  trapping  20  people.  An  earlier  effort  to  topple  the 
boulder  into  the  sea  with  5501b  of  dynamite  failed.  Anguished 
relatives  kept  a vtgil  as  snow  swirled  around  the  tunnel  en- 
trance and  the  temperature  dropped  to  -5C.  — AP,  Furubira. 


Beverly  Hills  cops  sued 

WHEN  Eddie  Murphy  made  the  Beverly  Hills  Cop  mm*  it  was  the 
only  time  the  city’s  police  had  welcomed  a black  man.  say  seven 
blacks  who  are  suing  the  wealthy  enclave  in  Los  Angeles. 

They  allege  Beverly  Hills  police  have  a secret  “keep  out"  policy 
under  which  visiting  blacks  are  followed,  harassed  and  wrongly 

apprehended. 

A former  mayor,  Robert  Tannenbaum,  is  representing  the 
plaintiffs  — to  the  embarrassment  of  the  33,000  residents  of  the 
5 square  mile  metropolitan  area  with  the  world’s  most  Rolls 
Royces  per  capita.. 

One  litigant  is  Pat  Earthly,  aged  29.  a church  sexton  who  has  no 
police  record-  He  says  his  car  has  been  stopped  and  searched  eight 
times,  that  he  was  forced  to  lie  handcuffed  on  toe  floor,  and  that 

once  a gun  was  put  to  his  head. 

Five  of  the  other  six  plaintiffs  are  teenagers  and  one  Is  a 
businessman.  One.  ag»1 17.  says  he  has  been  stopped  20  times  in  18 

months  without  charge. 

Hie  businessman,  Richard  HilL  aged  52,  says  he  was  pulled 
over  while  driving  to  meet  his  wife  for  lunch.  Police  took  him  to 
an  underground  car  park,  frisked  him,  and  “violently  jerked" 
him  by  the  groin.  “It  makes  me  nervous  just  to  be  in  that  area,”  he 
says. 

The  police  force,  which  has  six  blacks  out  oT132  officers,  has 
produced  statistics  showing  89  per  cent  ctf  traffic  tickets  going  to 
whites,  and  only  12  percent  to  blacks. 

Blacks  say  the  figures  are  misleading  precisely  because  they 
are  stopped  without  receiving  tickets.  — Christopher  Reed.  Los  ■ 
Angeles. 


Zhirinovsky 
plays  to  the 
cameras  and 
uses  silver 
wedding 
ceremony  to 
bless  his 
presidential 
campaign 


Alastair  Macdonald 
in  Moscow 


THE'  ultra-nationalist 
leader,  Vladimir  Zhirin- 
ovsky, played  a latter-day 
tsar  for  the  television  cam- 
eras yesterday,  launching 
his  presidential  campaign 
by  bolding  a silver  wedding 
ceremony  with  his  wife 
(above)  at  a Moscow  church 
and  throwing  money  to  the 
poor. 

But  the  “sea  of  vodka" 
his  aides  had  promised  for 
thousands  of  Moscow’s 
homeless  seemed  barely 
enough  to  fill  a bathtub  and 


the  curious  onlookers  at 
the  Church  of  St  Michael 
the  Archangel  numbered 
only  a few  hundred. 

Television  crews  almost 
outnumbered  well-wisbere 
inside  the  church  as  Mr 
Zhirinovsky  and  his  wife 
Galina,  dressed  in  white, 
went  through  the  ritual  of  a 
Russian  Orthodox 

marriage. 

Jean-Marie  Le  Fen, 
leader  of  the  French 
National  Front,  was  guest 
of  honour  — the  ceremony 
was  snubbed  by  Russian  ce- 
lebrities and  the  Moscow 
diplomatic  corps. 

Mr  Le  Pen,  who  launched 


an  appeal  with  Mr  Zhirin- 
ovsky on  Saturday  for  a 
union  of  European  right- 
wingers, was  among  the 
first  to  kiss  the  couple  after 
they  were  blessed  by  a 
priest 

“Today’s  ceremony  is  cer- 
tainly a family  celebration. 
But  It  Is  also  a religious  and 
spiritual  gesture  and  a po- 
litical one.  since  Vladimir 
Is  a candidate  for  toe  presi- 
dency of  Russia,”  Mr  Le 
Pen  told  the  crowd  outside, 
before  dancing  a jig  with  a 
woman  singer  in  tradi- 
tional peasant  costume. 

Mr  Zhirinovsky  and  his 
wife  arrived  at  the  church 


in  a troika  drawn  by  white 
horses,  and  dispensed 
money  to  the  crowd. 

The  ceremony  seemed  de- 
signed to  steal  the  limelight 
Atom  President  Boris  Yelt- 
sin and  Gennady  Zyuganov, 
leader  of  the  Communist 
Party,  who  are  both  set  to 
declare  their  presidential 
candidacies  this  week. 

The  only  representatives 
of  Moscow's  homeless  ap- 
peared to  be  three  men  at 
the  church  door  who  told 
journalists  that  Mr  Zhirin- 
ovsky had  done  a lot  for  the 
poor.  He  and  his  aides 
threw  handfhls  of  500-rou- 
ble  notes  and  coins,  sending 


children  scrambling  in  the 
snow. 

“What’i  500  roubles? 
Small  change.  Who  wants 
that?"  scoffed  Yekaterina 
Izveshena,  a pensioner  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  high-rise 
blocks  near  toe  church. 

She  said  she  had  voted  for 
Mr  Zhirinovsky’s  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  in  De- 
cember's parliamentary- 
election,  when  it  came 
second  with  ll  per  cent  of 
votes.  "But  Zhirinovsky's 
much  too  unpredictable  to 
be  president.  Til  vote  for 
Zyuganov  on  June  16,"  she 
added.  — Reuter. 
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France  woos  discerning  British 


Defiant  Karadzic 


The  strong  franc  discourages  visitors,  but  a new  promotion  plan 
has  been  launched,  Alex  Duval  Smith  reports  from  Paris 


BRITISH  “strivers”  and 
"potterers”  are  to  be 
the  target  of  the  big- 


gest-ever  campaign  to  pro- 
mote France  after  they  turned 
their  backs  in  droves  on 
cross-channel  holidays  last 
year. 

In  poster  and  television  ad- 
vertising campaigns,  French 
tourism  officials  are  spending 
£3  million  to  promote  their 
country  to  the  British  who. 
with  9 million  visits  a year, 
are  the  most  francophile 
country  in  the  world. 

The  decision  to  spend  60  per 
cent  more  than  last  year  on 
wooing  Britons  is  aimed  at 
improving  France's  image, 
tarnished  by  nuclear  tests,  a 
terrorist  bombing  campaign 
and  strikes  which  paralysed 
the  country  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

Tourism  officials  estimate 
that  15  per  cent  fewer  Britons 
travelled  to  France  in  1995. 
Officially,  they  say  France 
suffered  because  the  strength 
of  the  franc  lured  Britons  to 
cheaper  destinations  like  the 
US,  Spain  and  Italy. 

But,  10  days  ago,  barely  half 
an  hour  before  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  announced  the 
end  of  France’s  underground 
nuclear  test  series  in  the 
South  Pacific,  British  televi- 
sion viewers  received  the 
first  blast  of  a £1.2  million 
series  of  commercials. 

According  to  a spokesman 
for  Maison  de  la  France,  the 
tourism  promotion  body, 
France  has  rested  on  its  lau- 
rels for  too  long,  “Short  trips 
increased  In  1995,  which  is 


probably  thanks  to  the  Euros- 
tar, but  the  number  of  holi- 
days which  lasted  for  more 
than  five  days  declined. 
France  has  long  been  lazy 
about  promoting  itself”  he 
.said. 

j Yet  tourism  is  one  of  toe 
country’s  main  commodities; 
France  is  the  world’s  number 
one  tourist  destination,  with 
60  million  visits  a year.  Brit- 
ain provides  toe  largest  num- 
ber of  tourists,  followed  by 
Germany  and  the  Benelux 
countries. 

To  focus  the  tourism  cam- 


reasons  for  visiting  it  are  toe 
food,  the  wine,  and  the  cha- 
teaux. Britons  who  had  not 
visited  France  perceived  it  as 
expensive  and  uninteresting 
and  said  they  believed  contact 
with  the  local  population 
would  be  difficult 
A disproportionate  number 
of  Britons  who  did  visit 
France  were  categorised  as 
“strivers"  — ABs.  aged  be- 
tween 35  and  55,  who  “tike  the 
good  life  and  the  perceived 
authenticity”  of  France  The 
second-largest  group  were  toe 
less  well-off  and  older  “potter- 


The  Briton  has  a pronounced  taste 
for  authenticity  because  it  flatters 
his  individualism’ 


paign,  Maison  de  la  France 
has  drawn  up  a marketing 
plan.  It  reveals  that  most  Brit- 
ans travelling  to  France  are 
aged  between  24  and  44, 
closely  followed  by  the  "in- 
creasingly wealthy"  45-64  age 
group. 

They  are  well-heeled,  com- 
ing from  the  AB  and  Cl  socio- 
economic groups  — market 
research  jargon  for  such  cate- 
gories as  surgeons,  bank  man- 
agers, solicitors,  police  con- 
stables and  teachers.  They 
spend  an  average  of  £366  a 
holiday  in  France  — less  than 
those  Britons  who  travel  to 
Spain  and  Greece. 

The  plan  says  the  British 
believe  France  is  “sophisti- 
cated” and  their  top  three 


ers”,  who  “like  cheap  holi- 
days by  the  sea  — often 
camping”. 

A spokesman  for  Maison  de 
la  France  said  GO  per  cent  of 
British  holidaymakers  trav- 
elled to  France  by  ferry,  with 
an  ever-increasing  number 
flying  and  using  the  Eurostar 
or  Le  Shuttle. 

Budget  constraints  meant 
more  and  more  were  renting 
houses.  In  combination  with 
France's  image  problem,  this 
had  helped  to  create  an  II  per 
cent  drop  in  hotel  bookings 
over  10  years. 

The  marketing  plan's  strat- 
egy says:  “It  Is  worth  noting 
the  importance  of  la  middle 
class  — 38  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation — and  its  aversion  to 


starts  comeback 


group  travel,  at  least  in  com- 
ing to  France." 

It  adds:  “The  Briton,  while 
coming  from  a homegenous 
and  conventional  society,  has 
a pronounced  taste  for  au- 
thenticity because  it  flatters 
his  taste  for  Individualism." 

Tourism  promoters  have 
therefore  identified  areas  in 
which  France  could  do  batter. 
One  is  naturism  — a market 
most  attractive  to  Germans, 
45  per  cent  of  whom  say  they 
like  to.  bathe  naked.  Even 
though  the  British  are  more 
prudish  — only  9 per  cent 
wish  to  strip  off  — naturism 
is  an  crirpanri-fng  market,  says 
the  report 

Britons  are  Europe's  top  an- 
glers. with  4.8  million  owning 
tack,  says  toe  report  Boast- 
ing promotion  of  this  leisure 
activity  would  increase  visits 
by  25-  to  54-year-olds  from 
“more  modest  backgrounds", 
it  says, 

Britons  are  also  said  to  be 
keen  on  theme  parks,  but  less 
so  than  the  Germans  or  Span- 
ish "because  they  have  a good 
selection  at  home”.  In  1993. 
Disneyland-Paris  was  the 
most  popular  theme  park, 
with  I2J9  million  visitors. 

Yesterday,  at  the  Bastille, 
Stephanie  Lecoustey's  bureau 
de  change  was  quiet  She  was 
offering  7.10  francs  to  the 
pound.  “I  change  more  US 
dollars  than  any  other  cur- 
rency but  that  Is  because 
people  from  around  the  world 
cany  them."  she  said. 

“There  has  definitely  been 
a decline  in  the  number  of 
people  bringing  me  sterling. 
But  there  has  been  ah  in- 
crease In  the  number  of 
French  people  buying 
pounds.  That  is  why  I can  sell 
sterling  at  8.10." 


Julian  Borger  in  Banja  Luka 


U ADO  VAN  KARADZIC,  the 
ImBosuian  Serb  leader  in- 
dicted for  war  crimes  by  toe 
United  Nations  tribunal,  dem- 
onstrated at  the  weekend  that 
he  was  still  a force  to  be 
reckoned  with,  by  making  a 
high-profile  tour  of  his  terri- 
tory Intended  to  suppress 
Serb  dissent. 

After  two  months  of  virtual 
silence  since  the  December 
signing  of  the  Dayton  peace 
accord,  which  Mr  Karadzic 
bitterly  opposed,  the  former 
psychiatrist  appears  to  be  en- 
gineering a political  come- 
back built  on  Serb  anger  at 
the  Bosnian  government’s  ar- 
rest of  senior  Serb  officers. 

Mr  Karadzic  looked  confi- 
dent as  he  swept  into  Banja 
Luka,  the  biggest  city  under 
Bosnian  Serb  control. 

Under  the  Dayton  agree- 
ment indicted  war  criminals 
are  banned  from  standing  for 
political  office  and  must  be 
handed  over  to  toe  UN  tribu- 
nal in  The  Hague.  But  Mr 
Karadzic  made  it  clear  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  facing  the 
international  court  describ- 
ing it  as  an  attempt  “to  lynch 
the  whole  nation”. 

His  tour  of  Banja  Luka  and 
appearance  on  a television 
show  called  “Ask  the  Presi- 
dent” appeared  to  mark  the 
launch  of  an  election 
campaign. 

He  told  Serb  viewers  that 
foreign  attempts  to  manipu- 
late the  elections  "would 
break  their  teeth  on  the  Ser- 
bian people",  and  compared 


himself  to  the  Palestinian 
leader,  Yasser  Arafat 

He  described  the  Dayton 
agreement  as  a first  step 
towards  full  independence,  al- 
though the  accord  rules  out 
Serb  secession.  He  derided 
Serb  politicians  who  favour 
closer  links  with  the  Musi  Lm- 
Croat  Federation. 

Prominent  Serbs  in  Banja 
Luka,  including  the  mayor, 
Predrag  Radic,  had  openly  de- 
fied Mr  Karadzic's  leadership 
since  the  Dayton  accord.  But 
at  a weekend  congress  of  the 
ruling  Serb  Democratic  Party 
(SDS),  Mr  Karadzic  threat- 
ened Mr  Radic  with  expulsion 
and  banned  him  from  meet- 
ing foreign  envoys.  He  also  in- 
stalled loyalists  In  key  party 
positions  in  Banja  Luka  and 
nearby  Prijedor. 

Banja  Luka  politicians  at- 
tributed his  comeback  to  fury 
among  Serbs  about  the  arrest 
of  eight  Serb  soldiers  by  gov- 
ernment forces  near  Sarajevo 
in  toe  last  two  weeks. 

The  crisis  over  the  arrests 
appeared  to  ease  slightly  at 
the  weekend.  The  government 
released  four  Serb  soldiers, 
and  the  Bosnian  Serbs  an- 
nounced the  renewal  of  mili- 
tary contacts  with  I-For.  But 
the  Serbs  refused  to  meet  the 
Bosnian  government,  in  con- 
travention of  Dayton. 

Richard  Holbrooke,  the  US 
envoy  who  brokered  the  Day- 
ton  accord,  flew  to  Sarajevo 
yesterday  to  warn  all  sides  to 
stick  to  the  deal.  He  was  due 
to  fly  on  to  Belgrade  to  press 
the  Serbian  president  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic,  to  bring  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  back  into  line. 
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Race  for  second  place  opens  up  as  Forbes  falters 

Battered  Dole  set 
for  victory  in  Iowa 


Jonathan  Freedland 
in  D«s  Moines,  Iowa 

BOB  DOLE  looked  set 
to  boost  his  battered 
presidential  cam- 
paign with  a victory 
in  tonight's  presidential  con- 
test in  Iowa,  but  the  race  for 
the  coveted  second  place  was 
as  wide  open  as  die  flat,  farm 
state  itself. 

As  the  Iowa  battle  intensi- 
fied. with  allegations  of 
smears,  counter-smears  anrf 
dirty  tricks,  all  sides  were 
predicting  a Dole  victory  yes- 
terday. The  Senate  majority 
leader’s  previous  chief  chal- 
lenger. the  millionaire!  pub- 
lisher Steve  Forbes,  hit  a bar- 
rage of  criticism  and  a 
marked  slowdown  in  support, 
while  the  former  television 
commentator  Pat  Buchanan 
and  ex-governor  of  Tennessee 
Lamar  Alexander  each 
claimed  a late  surge  was  set 
to  make  them  the  runner-up. 

Latest  polls  put  Mr  Dole  in 
front  with  28  per  cent  of 
Republican  voters,  compared 
to  16  per  cent  for  Mr  Forbes 
and  n per  cent  for  Mr  Bu- 
chanan. But  tracking  polls 
show  Mr  Forbes  falling,  while 
Mr  Buchanan's  support  is  ris- , 
mg.  One  survey  put  him  in 
second  place,  one  point  ahead 
of  Mr  Forbes. 

For  Mr  Dole,  a victory  will 
represent  a much-needed 
boost  after  a wounding  three 


weeks  in  which  party  officials 
began  to  doubt  his  viability. 
Stung  by  criticism  for  a dire 
performance  delivering  the 
Republican  response  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  State  of  die 
Union  address  last  month,  Mr 
Dole  has  been  further  hit  by  a 
blitzkrieg  erf  negative  adver- 
tising from  Mr  Fbrbes. 

Mr  Dole’s  ratings  plum- 
meted as  Mr  Forbes  outspent 
all  his  rivals  on  television 
commercials  .branding  Mr 
Dole  a typical  “Washington 
Insider”. 

But  now  lowans  appear  to 
be  rebelling  against  Mr 
Forbes’s  negative  campaign- 
ing and  returning  to  a politi- 
cian whose  links  to  Iowa  go 
back  25  years.  One  poll 
showed  46  per  cent  erf  Iowa 
voters  with  an  unfavourable 
view  of  Mr  Forbes,  up  from 
just  20  per  cent  in  Decamber. 

Mr  Forbes  appeared  to  add 
to  his  woes  yesterday,  when 
i he  accused  the  Dole  campaign 
of  making  anonymous  phone 
calls  to  potential  supporters 
in  an  attempt  to  smear  his 
name. 

He  said  a Utah  telephone 
sales  firm  had  been  nailing 
lowans  posing  as  independent 
pollsters,  asking  p&endo-qaes- 
tions  about  Mr  Forbes's  “sup- 
port” for  abortion  and  gay 
rights.  The  technique,  known 
as  a “push  pcdl”  is  aimed  at 
spreading  rumours  about  an 
opponent 

Even  though  a former  em- 


ployee of  die  firm  confirmed 
that  he  had  made  the  anti 
Forbes  calls,  the  accusation 
seems  to  have  backfired. 
“That’s  like  Colonel  Sanders 
complaining  about  cruelty  to 
animals,"  said  Mr  Alexander. 
"Steve  Forbes  is  just  reaping 
what  he  sowed.” 

Mr  Dole’s  aides  believed 
their  candidate’s  support  was 
strengthening  in  part  because 
previously  undecided  voters 
— estimated  at  one  in  five  of 
Iowa  Republicans  — - are  mov 
ing  to  him,  a tried  and  tested 
figure  they  know  well. 

Hailing  from  neighbouring 
Kansas.  Mr  Doje  has  been 
dubbed  President  of  Iowa  for 
his  connections  to  the  state. 
He  won  here  handsomely  in 
his  1988  presidential  bid. 

The  focus  instead  is  on  the 
runner-up  slot  Mr  Buchanan 
is  gaining  ground  among 
Christian  conservatives,  who 
could  form  as  much  as  of 
tonight's  electorate.  Yester- 
day's poll  found  him  with 
24  per  cent  of  evangelical  sup- 
port — more  than  any  other 
candidate.  That  could  trans- 
late into  even  bigger  numbers 
tonight,  since  Iowa  votes 
through  a system  of  “cau- 
cuses” in  2.142  precincts. 

Since1  only  committed  activ- 
ists are  likely  to  attend  a 
iwaoting  on  a chilly  Monday 
night,  conviction  voters  like 
those  of  the  Christian  Coali- 
tion have  a disproportion- 
ately large  influence. 


Republicans  vie  for  deals 
with  state’s  ‘little  guys’ 


Behind  the  lines 


ELECTION  USA 


Jonathan  FteedEand 
in  fndianola,  Iowa 


THEY  dress  like  twins, 
even  though  they  are 
father  and  son.  They 
wear  farmers”  jeans — 
looser  and  bluer  than  the 
type  city-folk  wear  — for 
working,  not  looking  good. 
They  have  baseball  caps  on 
their  beads,  and  cowboy 
boots  on  their  feet,  muddy 
from  the  soft  Iowa  earth. 

They  are  the  Woodruffs, 
fourth  and  fifth  generation 
farmers,  growing  corn  and 
soy  beans  in  Indianola, 
Iowa,  just  as  they’ve  al- 
ways done.  Soger,  aged  42, 
drives  a pick-up  truck;  in 
the  back  is  a coyote  that's 
been  dead  for  three  days. 
He  hunts  them  “for  sport  1 
guess”,  but  he  can  usually 
get  $4  (£2.60)  for  the  fur. 
His  father,  Duane,  is  71  and 
has  never  left  the  United 
States.  He  went  to  New 
York  once,  in  1963,  and  to 
Washington  twice,  when 
Eisenhower  was  president. 

Their  lives  seem  little 
changed  from  those  of  the 
inld-Western  farmers  of 
old.  The  barns  have  rooft 
shaped  in  the  classic  prai- 
rie style,  like  droopy 
arches;  their  wives  cook  big 
farmhouse  breakfasts;  they 
fear  the  snow  and  hall  that 
come  each  winter. 

But  now  they,  like  form- 
ers across  America,  have  a 
newer  enemy,  one  which 
they  say  threatens  not  only 
their  way  of  life,  but  the  en- 
vironment and  consumers 
throughout  the  world.  The 
enemy  is  big  business. 


“You  work  all  your  life  to 
build  something  np,  and 
then  they  take  it  away.” 
Duane  said.  Corporations 
are  driving  “little  guys” 
like  him  out  of  business. 

His  pride  and  joy  is  a red 
shiny  combine-harvester. 
New,  it  would  cost  $140,000. 
“That’s  why  the  young 
guys  can’t  start  np  in  agri- 
culture,” he  said.  “If  we  ; 
can't  do  something  to  keep 
the  young  ftdia«  on  the 
land,  the  big  corporations 
will  take  over  and  cheap 
food  wiD  be  gone  forever.” 

1 - It’s  already  happening  in 
Iowa,  the  third  biggest 
form  state  in  the  US.  Giant 
agri-businesses  are  eating 
np  the  patches  of  Hat,  bleak 
Iowa  land  that  once  were 
family  homes.  Now  the 
state  is  dotted  with  silos 


Farmers  have  lost 
their  cherished 
place  in  Americas 
imagination 

and  feeders  — with  not  a 
farmhouse  in  sight 

The  problem  is  that  the 
mega-producers  can 
weather  the  caprices  of  na- 
ture in  a way  that  indepen- 
dents cannot.  If  the  corn 
price  falls,  only  the  corpo- 
rate producers  can  hold  on 
until  it  goes  up  again. 

The  pressure  of  competi- 
tion has  taken  its  toll. 
“Farmers  are  proud 
people.”  said  Roger.  “Some- 
times Mother  Nature  gets 
you  in  a jam.  You  invest  so 
much,  and  can  end  up  with 
nothing.  There’s  a lot  of' 
stress.” 

That’s  why  old  man 
Woodruff  agreed  to  host  a 
rally  for  presidential  candi- 
date Bob  Dole  In  his  bam 
on  Saturday.  “He  was  born 
and  raised  on  a farm.  He 
understands  what  it  takes 
to  make  one  operate.” 


All  the  ranifidatw  com- 
peting in  tonight’s  contest 
for  Iowa’s  Republican  votes 
have  tried  to  appeal  to 
farmers'  concerns.  Mr 
Dole,  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  passed  the  Freedom 
to  Farm  bill  last  week  — a 
measure  which  will  wean 
farmers  off  government 
subsidy  programmes 
within  seven  years,  releas- 
ing them  from  strict  plant- 
ing quotas  but  guarantee- 
ing prices  until  then.  He 
snookered  his  rival.  Sena- 
tor Phil  Gramm  of  Texas, 
by  holding  the  vote  when 
Mr  Gramm  was  absent. 

-But  the  Woodruffs  have 
concerns -not  treatable  with 
laws  and  regulations.  They 
fear  the  encroachment  of 
city  types  moving  out  of  the 
suburbs. 

There  is,  too,  a larger 
sense  that  formers  have 
lost  their  cherished  place  in 
the  national  imagination. 
Mr  Dole  taps  into  this  when 
addressing  Iowa  audiences. 

But  the  biggest  worry  is 
the  forming  conglomerates. 
A couple  of  horns  north  of 
Indianola,  in  Story  City, 
rightwing  fire-breather  Pat 
Buchanan  was  lambasting 
the  corporations  who  have 
put  a quarter  of  Iowa’s  hog 
formers  out  of  business  in 
two  years,  replacing  them 
with  giant  pig  factories. 

He  described  mass  “hog 
confinements”,  with  thou- 
sands ' of  pigs  under  one 
roof,  and  “manure  la- 
goons” spreading  a foul 
stench  for  miles  around. 
Farm  workers  have  died, 
overpowered  by  the  fumes. 

House  prices  in  the  area 
are  foiling,  and  locals  are 
being  forced  to  hire  motel 
rooms  — just  to  get  one 
night  away  from  the  stink. 

The  usually  stoic  formers 
of  the  mid-West  have  been 
turned  into  political  activ- 
ists by  this  corporate  take- 
over of  their  land  — and 
many  of  them  plan  to  use 
tonight’s  vote  to  take  a 
stand. 
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Earning  his  bread . . . Lee  Sung-wen  shows  off  his  small  dough  figures  of  the  country’s  four  presidential  candidates  in  ters.  and  chess  colleagues 
the  Taiwan  capital  Taipei  yesterday.  The  figure  of  President  Lee  Teng-hui,  left,  costs  about  £2.50  photograph:  edde  shih  scribed  him  as  devastated. 


Mark  Tran  In  Hew  York 

Machine  triumphed 
over  man  as  Deep 
Blue,  an  IBM  com- 
puter which  has  “no  fear”, 
shredded  Gary  Kasparov,  the 
world  chess  champion,  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  weekend. 
It  is  foe  first  time  a computer 
has  prevailed  in  a traditional 
tournament 

Deep  Blue’s  historic  upset 
came  In  37  moves  alter  Mr  Ka- 
sparov's counter-attack  was 
easily  parried.  Although  ma- 
chines have  beaten  grand- 
masters. including  Mr  Ka- 
sparov, in  games  lasting  five, 
30  or  60  minutes,  the  world 
champion  began  the  six-game 
series  a firm  favourite. 

No  computer  had  ever 
beaten  a human  under  usual 
tournament  rules,  in  which 
each  player  has  two  hours  to 
make  40  moves.  The  second 
game  began  yesterday. 

Deep  Blue,  foe  strongest 
chess  computer  ever  built, 
had  not  competed  at  full 
strength  before.  But  as  foe 
noose  tightened  around  Mr 
Kasparov,  its  programmers 
were  jubilant  about  foe  ma- 
chine's strength. 

“We’ve  got  one  of  the  great- 
est concentrations  of  comput- 
ing power  ever  focused  on  a 
single  problem  working  here.’’ 
said  Joseph  Hoane,  who  has 
worked  on  Deep  Blue  software 
for  more  than  six  years.  He 
said  at  some  points  during  the 
game.  Deep  Blue  was  analys- 
ing more  than  100  million 
chess  positions  a second. 

At  foe  end,  Mr  Kasparov 
reached  across  the  board  to 
shake  hands  with  Feng- 
Hsiung  Hsu,  the  IBM  scientist 
who  moved  the  pieces  for 
Deep  Blue.  He  left  the  Penn- 
sylvania Convention  Centre 
without  speaking  to  repor- 
ters. and  chess  colleagues  de- 


Jackson  video  divides 
image-conscious  Rio 


Pope  finds  spirits 
low  in  Venezuela 


Diane  Jean  Schemo  and  Gary  Rictiman 

report  from  the  singer’s  They  Don’t  Care' 
About  Us  shoot  In  the  Santa  Marta  slum 


POP  superstar  Michael 
Jackson  and  film  direc- 
tor Spike  Lee  began 
filming  a music  video  in  a Rio 
slum  yesterday  after  a judge 
blocked  attempts  by  local  pol- 
iticians to  stop  them.  Critics 
had  feared  the  video  could 
damage  foe  city’s  image. 

“Thanks  to  Michael  Jack- 
9011.  our  slum  is  now  on  the 
map,"  said  Jose  Luis  de  Oli- 
veira, aged  30,  president  of 
foe  Santa  Marta  Residents 
Association.  “His  visit  here 
makes  a world  of  difference.” 
Sip’s  Santa  Marta  is  no'  plc- 
ture  postcard.  Raw  sewage 
runs  down  the  hills,  sending 
nauseating  odours  through 
the  neighbourhood.  Drug 
dealers  stand  at  checkpoints 
along  winding  alleys. 

This  Is  the  favela,  or  hill- 
side slum,  that  Jackson  will 
use  as  a backdrop  for  his 
video.  They  Don’t  Care  About 
Us.  He  has  already  shot  some 
footage  in  foe  north-eastern 
city  of  Salvador. 

The  knowledge  that  the 
poverty  here  will  be  used  as 
an  erf  urban  misery  has 
sparked  an  emotional  debate 
dividing  foe  city. 

The  furore  began  two  weeks 
ago.  when  word  filtered  out 
that  Jackson  would  descend 
by  helicopter  on  one  of  Rio’s 
shims  to  film  his  video, 
it  was  at  roughly  foe  same 


time  that  foe  singer  Madonna 
was  sparking  protest  in  Ar- 
gentina over  plans  to  have 
her  portray  Eva  Perdn. 

Ronaldo  Cezar  Coelho,  the 
state  secretary  for  industry, 
commerce  and  tourism,  com- 
plained that  such  a video 
would  damage  the  city’s 
image,  and  reportedly  said  he 
would  demand  editing  rights. 

"I  don’t  see  why  we  should 
have  to  facilitate  films  that 
will  contribute  nothing  to  all 
our  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
Rio’s  Image,"  Mr  Coelho  told 
newspapers  here. 

Governor  Marcello  Alencar 
said  the  favela  should  charge 
Jackson  for  foe  right  to  film 
and  offered  the  residents  legal 
help. 

Pel6.  the  former  football 
superstar  who  is  now  minis- 
ter of  sport,  complained  that 
the  filming  would  hinder 
Rio’s  campaign  to  bring  the 
Olympics  here  in  2004. 

A few  days  later,  a lawyer 
went  to  court  to  try  to  prevent 
the  filming,  and  a judge 
issued  an  injunction. 

Spike  Lee.  who  is  directing 
foe  video,  called  Brazil  a “ba- 
nana republic”  for  what  he 
described  as  a flurry  erf  half- 
baked  efforts  to  prevent  the 
filming,  aggravating  the 
sense  of  injured  pride  among 
some  public  officials. 

Then,  earlier  this  week,  a , 


higher  court  ruled  Jackson 
coukLcome  after  all  and  film 
as  he  wishes.  On.  Friday  the 
gloved  one  arrived  in  Rio, 
sporting  a black  mask  over  his 
nose  and  mouth  to  protect  him 
against  an  outbreak  of  con- 
junctivitis sweeping  foe  city. 

Though  many  of  the  people 
who  opposed  the  filming  said 
they  were  only  trying  to  pro- 
tect foe  image  of  this  favela, 
residents  are  sceptical. 

Lee  shot  scenes  of  the  maze- 
like jumble  of  shacks  and 
twisting  alleys,  the  streams  of 
sewage  and  toddlers  bathing 
in  the  dirty  water.  The  fave- 
la's steep  slopes  also  offer 
breathtaking  views  of  Corco- 
vado’s  Christ  statue,  the 
Sugar  Loaf  and  the  Lagoon. 

The  residents  of  Santa 
Marta  seem  to  be  fairly  crack- 
ling with  the  excitement  of 
the  project 

Mr  de  Oliveira  said  he  was 
all  for  foe  video.  Children 
were  making  up  a song  and 
drawing  posters  to  welcome 
Jackson,  he  said. 

"I  think  his  coming  will 
make  things  better.’’  said 
Sandra  Gomez  de  Barros. 
“They're  ashamed  of  foe  con- 
ditions here,  and  they’ll  have 
to  do  something.” 

“Everybody's  suddenly  pay- 
ing attention  to  Santa  Marta, 
talking  about  the  social,  sani- 
tary and  other  conditions 
here.”  Milton  de  Souza  Filho. 
who  runs  two  samba  schools, 
said.  “It’s  a poor  world  sur- 
rounded by  a rich  world,  an 
Island  of  misery  surrounded 
by  wealth."  — New  York 
Times/AP. 


Eyewitness 

Phil  Gunson 
in  Caracas 

IT  WAS  dusk,  and  large  bats 
were  flitting  among  trees 
along  foe  Avenida  Fran- 
cisco de  Miranda,  before  foe 
faithful  were  rewarded,  45 
minutes  behind  schedule, 
with  a glimpse  of  God’s  repre- 
sentative on  earth. 

Seated  in  his  locally  built 
Toyota  popemobile,  the  75- 
year-old  pontiff  looked  weary 
as  the  motorcade  swept  briskly 
past  on  its  way  to  the  presiden- 
tial residence.  It  was  his  fourth 
country  in  as  many  days. 

A couple  of  rows  back  from 
the  joyful  flag-wavers, 
teacher  Isobel  Gutierrez  was 
unimpressed.  ’’It’s  a waste  of 
time  and  money."  she  said. 

“The  Pope  will  be  gone  in 
three  days,  but  there’ll  still  be 
crime  and  hunger  in  Venezu- 
ela and  wages  will  still  be  too 
low.  There'll  be  no  change  in 
that  unless  we  have  a general 
strike." 

The  billboards  beside  foe 
Caracas  freeways  say  simply; 
“God  have  pity  on  us."  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  sentiment 
that  unites  the  pro-  and  anti- 
papal  visit  factions  in  a 
country  where  foe  prosper- 
ous. oil-boom  days  are  long 
gone  and  violent  street  pro- 
tests occur  almost  daily. 

"They’re  only  showing  him 
foe  pretty  side  of  things."  said 


Ludi  Vasquez.  a social  worker 
in  her  thirties  who  works  in  a 
poor  neighbourhood.  "Why 
don’t  they  take  him  to  see  the 
real  Caracas,  where  the 
worst-off  people  live?” 

The  cost  of  foe  three-day 
visit  has  been  put  by  some 
sources  as  high  as  $48  million 
(£31  million).  The  Church  and 
the  government  say  only 
$1  million  has  been  spent  To 
many  Venezuelans,  any  ex- 
penditure looks  excessive. 

Even  among  foe  most  en- 
thusiastic spectators  same  be- 
lieve a message  of  “peace  and 
love”  is  not  enough. 

Raisa  Colina,  who  works 
for  an  estate  agent  thinks 
President  Rafael  Caldera 
should  emulate  Peru's  Presi- 
dent Fujimori  and  close  down 
Congress.  "We  need  strong 
government  — an  end  to  cor- 
ruption. Everything  is  col- 
lapsing around  us.” 

Since  1989,  when  hundreds 
died  in  food  riots,  through 
two  coup  attempts  in  1992  and 
the  Impeachment  of  a presi- 
dent on  corruption  charges. 
Venezuelans  have  been  hit  by 
one  disaster  after  another. 

The  Pope  made  clear  his 
concern  at  the  country’s  "cri- 
sis of  values”  and  the  “lack  of 
faith  in  institutions”.  He 
called  on  politicians  to  show 
“particular  concern  for  the 
needy”  and  give  "clear  proof 
of  honesty  in  personal  and 
professional  life’’. 

.But  as  foe  papal  jet  took  off 
yesterday,  it  was  the  demands 
of  the  IMF,  as  much  as  those 
of  the  Vatican,  that  must  have 
been  on  the  president's  mind. 


clashes  escalate  as  oppositionboycott  Keating  wins,  but  fails  to  deal  fatal  blow 

makes  farce  of  Bangladeshi  elections  1 ** 


Suzanne  Gokfenberg 
in  Dhaka 

Despite  the  protestations 
of  the  government,  there 
are  few  signs  that  Bangladesh 
is  entering  the  last  days  of  an 

election  campaign. 

In  a country  where  elec- 
tions are  ususally  a festive  oc- 
casion. and  a high  turnout  is 
certain,  the  lack  of  Interest  in 
Thursday's  contest  is  surreal. 
Ask  the  men  who  peddle  the 
rickshaws  who  their  local 
candidate  is.  and  they  just 
shrug  their  shoulders.  Ask 
them  whether  they  will  vote, 
and  they  laugh- 
This  campaign  belongs  to 
the  ruling  Bangladesh  Na- 
tionalist Party.  All  the  main 
opposition  parties  are  boy- 
cotting foe  vote  because  foe 
prime  minister,  Begum  Kha- 
leda Zia,  has  refused  to  make 
way  for  a neutral  administra- 
tion that  would  guard  against 
electoral  fraud. 

BNP  candidates  have  al- 
ready been  elected  unopposed 
in  49  constituencies.  They  do 
not  appear  to  face  much  chal- 
lenge in  the  others. 

The  Seven-Party  Alliance, 
which  is  contesting  98  of  300 
seats,  did  not  even  exist  dur- 


ing the  last  vote  in  1991  — foe 
only  fair  elections  in  indepen- 
dent Other  con- 

tenders, like  the  Freedom 
Party  and  an  Islamist  party, 

scored  just  027  per  cent  of  foe 

vote  last  time. 

"These  parties  have  been 
placed  there  only  with  the  in- 
tention of  showing  that  there 
is  competition,"  said  Khanda- 

kar  Abdul  Malik,  who  is  de- 
fending his  seat  for  the  BNP 
inSylhet 

Although  Mr  Malik  had  a 
glim  majority,  he  is  relaxed 
this  time  around.  But  he  is 
not  entirely  happy  about  the 
turn  of  events.  He  said:  “It  te 
essential  in  a parliamentary 
system  that  there  should  be 
opposition.  If  we  do  not  sur- 
vive this  time,  democracy 
may  not  come  back,  That's 
why  we  are  going  for  an  elec- 
tion without  opposition.” 

At  the  weekend.  Begum 
Khaleda  Zia  made  her  second 
campaign  trip  to  two  constitu- 
encies she  Is  contesting  norm 
of  Dhaka,  leaving  a trail  of 
devastation  in  her  wake,  as 
protesters  ran  riot  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stpp  foe  meetings. 

Political  commentators  fear 
that  foe  escalating  clashes 
surrounding  election  activity 
could  force  a cancellation  of 


the  polls  even  — though 
they  stm  see  it  as  a remote 
possibility — a return  to  mili- 
tary rule. 

But  the  BMP  argues  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  to 

delay  the  polls  and  yesterday 
warned  the  opposition  not  to 
prevent  people  from  voting. 

“The  violence  and  terror 
tactics  are  being  applied  only 
by  three  opposition  parties," 
Badruddoza  Chowdhury,  foe 
former  deputy  parliamentary 
leader,  told  a press  confer- 
ence. “They  have  done  it  for 
22  months;  so  we  feel  that 

they  should  stop  their  agita- 
tion 48  hours  before  the  polls 
and  allow  people  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  whether 
they  want  to  vote.” 

He  said  that  oDce  the  new 
government  is  elected  it  will 
try  to  reek  a compromise  with 
foe  BNP’s  main  opponent,  foe 
Awami  League,  so  that  new 
elections  can  be  held  with  full 
participation. 

But  Western  diplomats  who 
have  been  trying  to  head  off 
foe  political  disaster  that  is 
unfolding  are  less  optimistic. 
They  say  the  Awami  League's 
Sheikh  Hasina  is  In  as  defiant 
mood  as  the  prime  minister, 
making  the  prospects  of  a 
compromise  remote.  ’ 


Christopher  Zbm  in  Sydney 


The  Australian  prime 
minister.  Paul  Keating; 
narrowly  defeated  his 
conservative  rival  John  How- 
ard in  the  first  debate  erf  the 
federal  election  campaign  last 
night 

But  political  analysts  said 
he  failed  to  deliver  the  deci- 
sive victory  he  so  desperately 
needed  to  revive  his  flagging 

campaign  before  the  poll  on 
March  2. 

In  the  eagerly  awaited  tele- 
vised contest,  Mr  Keating, 
fighting  to  save  Labour  after 
13  years  in  power,  appealed  to 
voters  not  to  turn  their  backs 
on  the  government  s eco- 
nomic reforms  and  his  diplo- 
matic opening  to  Asia. 

“If  people  believe  they  can 
give  three  years  to  foe  opposi- 
tion — to  a party  trying  to 
copy-cat  the  government  — to 
adopt  foe  government’s  poli- 
cies. I assure  them  that  the 
fire  will  go  out”  he  said. 

A poll  of  the  studio  audi- 
ence gave  Mr  Keating  51  per 
cent  and  Mr  Howard  49  per 
cent  But  it  may  not  be 
enough. 

“There  was  no  killer  i 
punch."  said  Paul  Lynham,  a | 


political  commentator.  “1 
don’t  think  Howard  has  come 
away  significantly  down  in 
>ii«t  standing  in  tHe  commu- 
nity. I don’t  think  Keating  has 
done  himself  an  enormous 
amount  of  good.” 

Mr  Howard,  however,  hit  a 
nerve  with  the  electorate 
when  he  said:  “This  present 
government  has  now  been  in 
power  13  years  and  it’s  devel- 
oped all  foe  signs  of  arro- 
gance. of  being  out  of  touch, 
of  taking  people  for  granted.” 
Last  night  was  a defining 
moment  for  Mr  Howard,  who 
has  lost  one  election  to 
Labour  and  was  dumped  by 


his  party  in  1989,  Since  then 
he  has  re-invented  himself 
developing  from  what  he  call* 
the  “radical  conservative”  of 
1986  to  a “tolerant 
conservative”. 

Some  observers  doubt  Mr  1 
Howard's  ability  to  lead  the 
country.  Alan  Ramsey,  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald's 
chief  political  commentator, 
said:  “He  would  make  a solid 
but  very  unspectacular  prime 
minister,  and  a very  conser- 
vative one." 

But  foe  national  mood  for  a 
change  is  strong  after  13 
years  of  Labour  government 
and  the  polls  put  Mr  How- 


ard’s opposition  coalition  of 
the  Liberal  National  parties  I 
about  eight  to  10  points 
ahead. 

After  22  years  in  parlia- 
ment. Mr  Howard  knows  that 
if  he  can  avoid  scaring  foe 
voters  with  plans  to  overhaul 
radically  the  industrial  rela- 
tions and  Medicare  health 
system,  his  place  in  The 
Lodge,  the  prime  minister’s 
official  Canberra  residence,  is 
almost  assured. 

The  Labour  ascendancy  of 
the  1980s  was  largely  made 
possible  by  foe  vicious  leader- 
ship battles  which  divided  the 
coalition.  Mr  Howard  took 


over  as  party  leader  in  1985, 
lost  an  election  in  1987  and 
survived  a challenge,  but  was 
deposed  in  1989. 

But  continuing  instability 
in  foe  party  gave  him  his 
chance  and  in  early  1995  he 
was  unanimously  voted  back 
to  the  leadership. 

Mr  Howard  released  his 
pitch  for  the  important  so- 
called  ethnic  vote  when  he 
unveiled  the  coalition's  immi- 
gration policies  on  Friday. 
The  issue  has  been  a damag- 
ing one  for  him  since  1988 
when  he  said:  “I  wouldn’t  like 
to  see  the  rate  of  Aslan  immi- 
gration go  any  higher.” 


O 


“He  stands  in  relation  to  TV  the  way  Tolstoy  stands 
to  the  novel,”  says  John  Romano.  “It’s  hard  to 
think  of  anyone  in  the  last  15  years  who  has  had 
more  impact  on  television,”  says  Grant  Tinker. 

Ian  Katz  on  TV  mogul  Steven  Bochco 
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One  bomb  must 
not  stop  the  talks 

The  rationale  for  the  peace 
process  is  just  as  valid  today 


BISMARCK  once  wisely  observed  that  events  are 
stronger  than  die  plans  of  men.  He  might  have  had 
Northern  Ireland  in  mind,  for  his  words  precisely 
describe  the  extremely  difficult  situation  in  which  all 
parties  now  find  themselves.  Until  seven  o'clock  on 
Friday  evening,  every  protagonist  in  Northern  Ireland 
politics  was  working  more  or  less  willingly  within  the 
same  framework.  Whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  they 
were  consenting  parts  of  a process  which  was  leading 
towards  all-party  talks  on  the  fiiture  of  Ulster  and  of 
north-south  relationships  in  Ireland.  Some  were  press- 
ing ahead  faster  and  more  impatiently  than  others. 
Some  were  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect,  while 
others  were  less  so.  Yet  even  the  British  Government 
and  the  unionist  parties,  the  objects  of  intense  criticism 
from  nationalist  Ireland  for  their  perceived  caution, 
knew  and  approved  of  what  was  happening  and  of 
where  things  were  heading. 

Friday's  bomb  lias  thrown  the  plans  of  men  into 
disarray.  The  question  is  no  longer  how  to  get  to  all- 
party  talks  but  how  to  deal  with  the  IRA's  bombing  of 
South  Quay.  The  IRA’s  deliberate  resort  to  violence  has 
become  an  issue  in  itself.  The  British  and  Irish  govern- 
ments are  in  the  difficult  position  of  demanding  that 
Sinn  Fein  disassociate  itself  from  the  very  thing  which 
its  allies  in  the  IRA  have  just  done  so  deliberately, 
before  any  return  to  negotiations  can  take  place.  Irish 
nationalists,  including  the  Dublin  government  and  the 
SDLP,  are  in  a difficult  position  because  they  have 
spent  so  much  time  over  the  past  two  years  claiming 
that  the  republican  movement  has  abandoned  the 
armed  struggle,  when  it  is  now  obvious  that  it  has  not 
Even  the  republicans  are  in  a spot  since  nobody  now 
believes  a word  they  say. 

-It  is  totally  understandable  that  this  should  be  a time 
of  confusion.  The  bombing  took  most  of  the  protagonists 
by  surprise,  however  much  they  may  have  acknowl- 
edged the  possibility  of  an  action  of  this  kind.  Hie 
ceasefire  had  not  just  become  a way  of  life,  as  it  was  in 
Northern  Ireland,  but  a way  of  thinking.  There  was  an 
assumption,  throughout  most  of  Ireland  and  in  the 
United  States,  that  Sinn  Fein  had  decided  to  break  their 
lances  in  order  to  come  inside  file  political  process. 
Even  their  refusal  to  discuss,  let  alone  to  begin,  the 
decommissioning  of  weapons  was  widely  seen  as  a 
hardline  negotiating  tactic  rather  than  proof  that  they 
would  return  to  murder  if  they  did  not  get  their  way. 


THE  fact  that  the  IRA  has  now  renounced  exclusively 
peaceful  means  is  therefore  deeply  shocking  to  those 
1 who  believed  that  the  republican  movement  had  made  a 
historic  compromise  when  the  ceasefire  was  announced 
in  1991  The  IRA  have  made  a lot  of  political  and  church 
leaders  look  very  stupid  and  naive.  But  perhaps  the  real 
naivety  is  ever  to  have  imagined  that  the  republican 
movement,  steeped  in  the  heroism  and  martyrdom  of 
the  armed  struggle  as  it  is,  would  ever  give  up  these 
means  of  achieving  its  aims.  Those  aims  of  a British 
withdrawal  from  Northern  Ireland  and  the  unification 
of  Ireland  remain  unaltered. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  various  protagonists 
have  a mutual  political  interest  in  talking  to  one 
another.  It  is  vital  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  peace 
process  began  because  all  sides  — not  just  the  IRA  — 
wanted  to  bring  an  end  to  the  terrorist  war  in  the  north. 
Republicans  wanted  to  stop  because  they  were  war- 
weary.  because  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  were 
going  to  win  a purely  military  victory,  and  because  they 
believed  that  Britain  was  in  the  mood  to  make  political 
concessions,  partly  because  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
IRA's  mainland  bombing  campaign.  But  Britain  wanted 
to  stop  too.  because  it  was  expensive  to  maintain  the 
counter-terrorist  state  in  Northern  Ireland,  because  the 
IRA  showed  no  sign  of  giving  up  and  because  the 
continuance  of  the  conflict  was  damaging  Britain’s 
international  position,  not  least  in  the  US. 

They  were  right  to  talk  to  one  another,  secretly  at 
first  and  then  gradually  more  openly.  They  had  both 
made  the  good  political  judgment  that  the  war  was  a 
stalemate  and  that  they  might  each  be  able  to  find  a 
basis  for  a new  settlement  in  the  north,  not  least 
because  nationalist  Ireland,  in  the  shapes  of  Albert 
Reynolds  and  John  Hume,  seemed  so  ready  to  bring  the 
two  sides  together.  But  if  that  was  a good  political 
judgment  then,  when  the  IRA’s  armed  struggle  was  in 
full  flow,  then  how  can  it  not  sooner  rather  than  later  be 
a good  political  judgment  again  now,  even  though,  the 
IRA  has  resumed  bombing?  The  reasons  which  brought 
the  peace  process  into  being  are  just  as  valid.  That 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  forgotten  as  the  months 
of  the  ceasefire  have  trickled  along,  especially  in  this 
country  and  especially  in  the  Conservative  Party. 

The  bombing  of  South  Quay  did  not  take  place  when 
everything  was  going  well  but  when  everything  was 
going  extremely  badly.  The  peace  process  had  lost 
almost  all  momentum  and  had  become  bogged  down  in 
a senes  of  arguments  about  the  terms  upon  which  Sinn 
Fein  could  be  permitted  to  join  all-party  talks.  Hie 
British  Government  and  the  Labour  Party  thought  that 
these  terms  were  politically  necessary  first  steps.  To 
Sinn  Fein  they  looked  like  a variety  of  ways  of 
demanding  that  it  should  surrender.  In  the  long  and 
extraordinarily  tedious  argument  about  these  terms, 
the  main  point  of  the  peace  process  seemed  to  become 
increasingly  remote. 


THE  case  for  restarting  the  peace  process  is  stronger 
than  ever,  for  it  has  to  be  laced  that  Friday’s  IRA 
bombing  has  reminded  many  people  of  what  is  at  stake. 
It  forces  people  to  recall  how  hopeless  and  negative  file 
old  bombing  campaigns  had  become.  It  compels  people 
to  put  an  active  value  on  the  peace  which  they  are  now 
faced  with  losing.  Do  we  really  want  to  slip  back  into 
the  world  of  bombings  and  assassinations,  of  emergency 
legislation,  dirty  tricks  and  political  vacuum? 

The  case  for  talks  is  overwhelming.  A peace  still 
needs  to  be  built  and  Britain  and  Ireland  have  a 
common  interest  in  pressing  ahead  to  revive  the  peace 
process  on  the  basis  of  the  Mitchell  Report  and  accord- 
ing to  a brisk  timetable.  The  British  and  Irish  prime 
ministers  should  meet  as  soon  as  possible  to  set  the 
process  in  motion.  The  Americans,  who  have  played  a 
constructive  role  so  far,  should  be  involved  at  all  stages. 
There  should  be  no  vetos  on  participation.  Only  then 
will  we  know  whether  there  is  a real  hope  of  workable 
compromise  settlement  in  Northern  Ireland  or  not  We 
cannot  afford  to  pass  up  the  chance  of  finding  that  out 


Following  the  IRA  bomb,  Gerry  Adams  accuses  the  British  government  of  criminally  neglecting  the 
peace  process.  Below  and  right,  key  players  and  commentators  assess  where  politicians  can  go  now 


Bad  faith  and  dishonesty 


If  the  focus  remains  on  the 
past . the  past  tain  become  the 
future  and  that  is  something 
chat  no  one  can  desire.” 


IN  THAT  one  small  sen- 
tence. Senator  George. 
Mitchell  and  his  col- 
leagues in  their  interna- 
tional report  last  month 
captured  the  heartfelt  aspira- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  for 
a lasting  peace.  A peace  pro- 
cess. any  peace  process,  if  it  is 
to  be  meaningful  and  endur- 
ing, must  tackle  the  issues  at 
the  heart  of  a conflict.  Success, 
a permanent  peace,  depends 
upon  a negotiated  settlement 
firmly  rooted  in  democracy 
and  seif-determination. 

For  nearly  a year-and-a-haifl 
the  guns  of  war  in  Ireland  were 

silenced  For  several  years  in 
advance  of  that  myself  the 
SDLP  leader  John  Hume,  the 
farmer  Irish  Taoiseach  Albert 
Reynolds  and  Irish- America 
painstakingly  put  tngrthor  a 
package  which  persuaded  the 
IRA  to  call  a complete  cessa- 
tion of  military  operations  an 
the  basis  that  ft  would  lead  to 
an  inclusive  process  of  negotia- 
tions. Regrettably,  both  British 
government  and  unionist  in- 
transigence. and  their  refusal 
to  engage  imaginatively  or  flex- 
ibly with  the  peace  process, 
prevented  the  urgent  and  nec- 
essary consolidation  of  that 
process. 

On  Friday  night  last,  the 
IRA  ended  its  18-montb-lang 
cessation.  The  announcement 
was  greeted  universally  with 
disappointment  and  regret  At 
this  time  my  thoughts  are  with 


the  families  of  those  killed  arid 
injured  in  the  London 
explosion.  I understand  the 
pain  they  are  going  through.  I 
speak  from  the  personal  expe- 
rience Of  lndng  many  rela- 
tives, friends  and  colleagues  in 
25  years  of  conflict  It  may  be 
difficult  for  some  people  to  ab- 
sorb this  after  what  happened 
on  Friday  night,  but  the  reality 
is  that  the  IRA  was  nndofiamted 
when  18  months  ago  it  took  a 
very  courageous  decision  to 
create  what  was  universally 
recognised  to  be  the  greatest 
opportunity  since  partition  to 
resolve  the  conflict  and  secure 
a lasting  peace  settlement  But 
the  British  government  and 
the  unionists  erected  ana  ob- 
stacle after  another  to  frustrate 
every  attempt  to  sit  down 
around  the  negotiating  table. 

inclusive  negotiations,  with- 
out preconditions  or  vetos,  is 


The  reality  is 
that  the  IRA  was 
undefeated 
18  months  ago 


the  key  to  advancing  the  peace 
process  to  a peace  settlement 
This  was  the  commitment 
given  by  the  two  governments, 
publicly  and  repeatedly  in  the 
run-up  to  the  IRA  cessation. 
This  was  the  context  in  which 
the  IRA  in  August  1994  made 
their  historic  announcement 
Since  that  time  there  has  not 
been  one  word  of  real  negotia- 


tions. Nor  is  there  even  the 
prospect  of  negotiations 
beginning. 

For  18  months  Sinn  Fein  and 
others  have  been  standing  at 
tiie  negotiating  table  watting 
far  the  British  government  and 
the  unionists  to  sit  down  with 
the  rest  of  us  to  agree  a new 
and  peaceful  future.  The  cumu- 
lative evidence  points  damn- 
ingly  to  a British-govennnent 
strategy  locked  into  a psychol- 
ogy of  wan  a minds**  which 
demands  victory  over  republi- 
cans rather  than  agreement 
and  compromise.  We  have  wit- 
nessed bad  fafth  »nd  disbon- 
esty,  new  preconditions,  stall- 
ing, negativity  and 
provocation.  British  bad  faith 
and  dishonesty  which,  con- 
founded those  who  believed 
that  the  British  would  ap- 
proach the  peace  process  posi- 
tively; had  faith  and  dishon- 
esty which  was  so  barefaced 
that  it  .surprised  . even  those  of 
us  with  a healthy  cynicism 


about  British  intentions. 

We  watched  as  Private  Lee 
Clegg  was  released  and  then 
promoted,  as  David  Trimble 
inarched  through  the  national- 
ist community  in  Garvaghy 
Road,  as  Irish  prisoners  were 
mis- treated  in  English  jails,  as 
plastic  bullets  were  fired  at 
peaceful  demonstrators,  as 
RUC  raids  wrecked  nationalist 
hams.  We  pointed  out,  with 
growing  desperation,  that 
there  could  be  no  negotiated 
peace  without  peace  negotia- 
tions. That  without  peace  talks 
there  was  no  peace  process. 

Yet  Sinn  Fein  maintained  its 
positive  approach  to  the  peace 


process.  Last  November,  the 
two  governments  established 
the  twin-track  approach.  The 
Irish  Taoiseach,  John  Bruton, 
described  it  as  the  means  to 
remove  preconditions  to  alb 
party  talks.  But  when  Senator 
George  Mitchell’s  interna- 
tional body  issued  its  report 
the  British  government 

dimmed  H.  reneging  again  on 
its  enmmftmpnt  to  begin  all- 
party  talks. 

When  the  IRA  announced  its 

mmplrtp  PWKatinn  of  military 
operations,  it  presented  every- 
one. but  particularly  the  two 
governments,  with  a unique 
and  unprecedented  opportu- 
nity. The  hope  and  expectation 
was  most  effectively  summed 
up  by  Seamus  Heaney,  when 
he  described  the  new  situation 
as  a “space  in  which  hope  can 
grow”. 

Our  goal  was  to  deepen  that 
hope,  to  nourish  it  and  to  build 
a new  beginning  for  all  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  to  open  a new 
chapter  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  British 
people.  Regrettably  that  hope 
was  riagheri  on  the  rock  erf 
John  Major's  self-interest  and 
tiie  need  for  unionist  votes  at 
Westminster.  While  the  IRA 
most  bear  the  responsibility 
for  its  actions  in  r/trvton,  the 
British  government  must  bear 
its  total  responsibility  for  the 
collapse  of  fhe  peace  process.  R 
has  been  guilty  of  criminal 
neglect 

One  thing  is  dear,  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  peace  In  Ire- 
land unless  the  British  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  that 
objective. 


Clearly,  the  question  now 
must  be  what  happens  next?  In 
any  there  are  two 

ways  erf  bringing  it  to  an  end. 
Either  one  side  defeats  fhe 
other,  seeks  a surrender  of  fhe 
other,  or  we  somehow  find  a 
way  to  rebuild  the  peace  pro- 
cess and  work  for  arid  secure  a 
negotiated  peace  settlement 
Sinn  Fein  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  with  others,  that 
the  peace  process  could  not 
stand  still.  If  it  was  notmoving 
forward  it  was  always  in  grave 


The  Government 
seems  to  be 
locked  into  a . 
psychology  of  war 


danger  of  moving  bade.  That 
has  now  happened 

.But  despite  fhe  tragic  break- 
down of  the  IRA  cessation, 
Sinn  Fein’s  peace  strategy 
remains  as  file  main  function 
of  our  party.  Our  efforts  to 
build  an  effective  peace  pro- 
cess must  be  redoubted. 

What  is  clearly  needed  is  a 
negotiated  apfftorapnt- 

We  needed  that  before  Friday 
night's  events;  we  need  it  more 
than  ever  now.  How  do  we 
achieve  that  goal?  hi  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Forum  for 
Peace  and  Reconciliation  in 
Dublin  just  before  Christinas, 
FW  De  Klerk  recommended 
that  a peace  process  should  be 
played  tike  a one-day,  and  not 
a three-day,  game  of  cricket  hi 


other  words,  tt  is  crucial  that 
people  sit  down  around  the 
table  and  treat  each  other  as 
human  beings. 

Peace  in  Ireland  can  only  be 
achieved  through  honest  dia- 
logue and  democratic  negotia- 
tions based  on  equality.  This  is 
not  a military  problem.  It  is  a 
political  problem  which  was 
militarised  by  the  British.  It 
needs  a political  solution;  that 
can  only  be  achieved  by 
fHalngnA, 

This  is  not  a time  for  knee- 
jerk  reactions  or  for  slamming 
the  door  cn  dialogue.  That  will 
only  aggravate  the  situation. 
People  in  Ireland  and  Britain 
want  above  all  to  see  their  gov- 
ernments and  political  repre- 
sentatives move  positively  and 
decisively  to  gwgay  fa  dia- 
logue to  * resolve  our 
difficulties. 

Fbr  Sinn  Fein's  part  we  are 
firmly  committed  to  demo- 
cratic and  peaceful  means  cf 
.resolving  political  issues  and 
to  the  objective  of  an  equitable 

and  lasting  agreement  that  can 
commend  the  consent  and  alle- 
giance of  all  tiie  people  on  foe 
island  cf  Ireland. 

Sinn  Fein  also  remains  com- 
mitted to  ft**  total  disarma- 
ment of  all  armed  groups  and 
to  the  removal,  forever,  of  all 
guns,  republican,  loyalist  and 
British,  from  the  political 
equation  in  Ireland.  Sinn 
Fein's  commitment  to  our 
peace  strategy  and  to  a lasting 
peace  based  on  democratic  ne- 
gotiations remains  absolute. 


Gerry  Adams  is  President  of 
Sinn  Fein 
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The  tough  choices  that  face  Sinn  Fein 


Seamus  Mallon 


IT  IS  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  nature  of  foe 
problems  we  have  to  solve 
is  the  same  today  as  it  was 
before  the  end  of  the  cease- 
fire. What  has  changed  as  a 
result  of  the  bomb  is  the  con- 
text in  which  a solution  to 
those  problems  can  be  found. 

Tragically  the  IRA  action 
has  made  it  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  at  present,  for 
the  Irish  government  and- foe 
SDLP  vigorously  to  pursue 
all-party  talks  within  the 
twin-track  approach.  The 
Irish  government’s  decision 
regarding  Sinn  Fein,  and  file 
very  obvious  reaction  cf  the 
British  government,  makes 
that  well-nigh  impossible. 


The  IRA  should  know  that 
what  they  have  done  is  not 
just  barbaric,  but  counter- 
productive, in  that  they  have 
destroyed  foe  possibility  of 
all-party  negotiations  by  foe 
cut-off  date  of  February  29. 
They  have  also  left  Sinn  Fein 
In  a very  difficult  position;  is 
it  a political  party  working 
within  the  political  process 
and  governed  by  consensus, 
or  a prisoner  of  the  arbitrary 
and  autonomous  decisions  of 
foe  IRA  Army  Council? 

Only  Sinn  Fein  can  answer 
that  question.  Ultimately  it 
must  decide  if  it  is  going  to 
carry  the  millstone  of  IRA 
violence  around  its  neck,  or  if 
it  will  free -Itself  and  seek  an 
agreed  political  solution 
based  on  consent  and  without 
any  form  of  coercion. 


However,  we  must  also 
remember  that  there  are  only 
two  choices  facing  us  in 
Northern  Ireland.  We  can 
make  peace,  or  we  can  make 
war.  That  is  the  challenge, 


and  tt  1s  well  to  recognise  that 
making  peace  means  talking, 


negotiating,  and  reaching 
agreement  with  our  political 
enemies.  Consequently,  no 
group  which  firmly  commits 
itself  to  non-violent  means 
should  be  excluded  or  mar- 
ginalised. To  succeed,  negoti- 
ations must  include  all  those 
opposed  to  violence  and 
reflect  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  entire 
community. 

This  the  Unionist  parties 
have  failed  to  recognise. 
Their  insistence  on  pre-condi- 
tions has  made  the  search  for 


peace  unsuccessful.  In  its  own 
way  this  has  contributed  to 
the  difficulties  we  are  now  in. 
Similarly,  the  Prune  Minis- 
ter, John  Major,  must  recon- 


sider his  rejection  of  the 
Mitchell  Report  and  his  es- 
pousal of  an  elective  process. 
The  way  in  which  he  broke 
faith  with  the  Irish  govern- 
ment and  opted  for  what  is 
essentially  a Unionist  de- 
mand baa  added  to  the  uncer- 
tainty and  foe  failure  to  begin 
serious  negotiations. 

The  task  facing  both  gov- 
ernments is  an  onerous  one. 
In  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement 
the  Joint  Framework  Docu- 
ment and  the  Joint  Declara- 
tion, they  gave  a solemn  as- 
surance that  jointly  they 
would  seek  to  reach  agree- 
ment among  all  the  people  of 
Ireland.  They  must  now  de- 
liver on  that  promise.  Only 
they  have  the  power,  foe  au- 
thority and  the  agreed  struc- 
ture to  spearhead  the  type  of 


negotiations  which  can  solve 
this  problem.  Working 
together  they  can  overcome 
the  difficulties.  If  they  cannot 
or  will  not,  then  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  an  agreed 
political  settlement 
If  they  take  the  lead  Jointly, 
as  they  must,  the  onus  is  then 
on  all  -of  the  political  parties 
to  respond  and  cooperate  with 
speed  and  commitment. 
Those  who  refuse  have  no  ex- 
cuse if  they  choose  to  be  out- 
side of  that  process  of  agree- 
ment. No  one  should  be 
allowed  to  put  a check  on  all- 
party negotiations  and  an 
agreement  which  would  de- 
rive from  that  process. 


Seamus  Mallon,  MP  fgr  Newry 
and  Armagh,  fa  deputy  leader  of 
the  SDLP 


Keeping  our  way  on  the  path  to  peace 


Richard  Holme 


THIS  Is  a good  time  for 
strong  nerves.  We 
should  remember  that 
the  path  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  had.  and  still 
has,  periodic  explosions  along 
the  way.  So,  even  as  we  fume 
and  mourn  at  Friday  night’s 
outrage,  it  is  important  for  all 
those  involved  in  the  peace 
process  to  show  consistency 
of  purpose. 

First  John  Major  and  John 
Bruton  should  meet  within 
days  to  re-unite  their  posi- 
tions. The  underlying  tragedy 
of  the  past  six  months  is  the 
way  foe  British  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments have  drifted  apart, 
creating  the  conditions  of  div- 
ision which  help  the  hard 
men  to  argue  once  again  for 
desperation  and  violence. 

The  Downing  Street  Decla- 
ration and  the  Framework 
Document  were  so  dramati- 


cally effective  because  they 
represented  agreement  on 
ends  and  means,  and  left  no 
room  for  the  old  ways  of 
recrimination.  Yet  In  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  the  pu- 
erile spectacle  of  Irish  and 
British  governments  briefing 
against  one  another  to  foe 
press.  It  cannot  be  said  too 
emphatically  that  without  the 
governments  holding 
together,  there  is  no  peace 
process.  Progress  can  survive 
bombs -but,  without  core 
agreement.  It  will  wither. 

Some  may  object  that  there 
are  basic  differences  which 
cannot  be  resolved.  I do  not 
share  those  objections.  Take 
the  Mitchell  Commission  — a 
first-class,  highest-common- 
factor  basis  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed which  was  almost  com- 
pletely disregarded  in  a flurry 
of  politicking  across  foe  Irish 
Sea.  The  Mitchell  principle 
should  have  been  applied. 
Faced  with  a demand  from 


the  British  and  Irish  govern- 
ments, and  backed  by  the  US 
administration,  what  could 
Sinn  Fein  have  said  but  a 
grudging  “Yes”  to  the 
principles? 

Even  the  idea  of  elections  in 
Northern  Ireland,  compatible 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Frame- 


Progress  can  survive 
bombs  but,  without 
core  agreement, 
it  will  wither 


work  Document  but  undoubt- 
edly deployed  as  a distraction 
from  foe  worthwhile  idea  of 
parallel  dacommiMrinning  in 
the  Mitchell  Report  could 
then  and  could  still  now  be 
nude  compatible  with  die 
Irish  sense  of  urgency. 

Of  course,  the  notion  of  an- 


other Stormont  a noisy  talk- 
shop  for  Ian  Paisley,  is  under- 
standably regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  nationalist  opinion. 
But  a specific  negotiating  body 
could  be  put  on  a short  time- 
frame to  create  some  of  the  ur- 
gency which  the  Irish  govern- 
munt  was  serfetng  with  its  idea 
of  a ■Daytonrstyle”  pressure- 
cooker  negotiation.  The  Ulster 
Unionists,  more  flexible  on  the 
role  and  composition  of  such 
an  elected  negotiating  body 
than  is  generally  accepted, 
should  also  recognise  the  wide- 
spread distrust  of  their  propen- 
sity to  procrastinate. 

My  second  suggestion  re- 
lates to  the  attitude  which  foe 
two  governments  should  now 
take  to  Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA. 
Of  coarse  Gerry  Adams  and 
Martin  McGuinness  should 
condemn  foe  bombing,  hut 
they  probably  will  not  They 
will  maintain  solidarity,  on 
which  their  internal  credibil- 
ity and  indeed  their  physical 


safety  may  depend,  with  the 
militant  republican  move- 
ment, at  foe  expense  of  a vast 
loss  In  their  external  credibil- 
ity in  the  real  world. 

Perhaps  .so  relieved  have 
we  all  been  at  the  end  to  mur- 
der that  we  have  got  Sinn 
Fein  and  the  IRA  outof  per- 
spective. They  have  become 
the  squeaky  wheel  which  gets 
all  foe  political  grease.  But 
the  question  has  always  been, 
were  they  the  cause  or  foe 
symptoms  of  the  Troubles? 
My  belief  is  that  they  were 
nnri  are  more  symptoms  than 
cause,  more  able  to  damage 


than  to  build.  So,  while  they 
cannot  and  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. we  should  put  them 
into  perspective  as  what  they 
are:  a potentially  dangerous 
fringe  rather  than  a demo- 
cratic majority. 

All  the  main  pressure 
should  he  on  John  Hume  and 
David  Trimble  to  grapple 
with  foe  reality  of  their  co- 


existence in  a democatic  and 
mutually  respectful  way.  That 
remains  the  key  to  the  pro- 
gress to  which  militant  repub- 
licanism is  more  an  obstacle 
to  be  removed  by  public  opin- 
ion in  Northern  Ireland  than 
an  enabling  force. 

So  my  final  suggestion  re- 
lates to  foe  American  presi- 
dent, who  has  played  a no- 
tably constructive  role  so  far. 
Could  Bill  Clinton,  and  Sena- 
tor Mitchell,  not  act  as  a focus 
for  the  strong  dwiiawj  ^ 
Northern  Ireland,,  among 
members  of  both  communi- 
ties, to  “give  us  back  our 
peace’?  Then  even  the  IRA 
Army  Council,  as  boneheaded 
in  its  way  as  foe  British  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  the  first  world 
war,  might  think  again  about 
a d^monstrably  counterpro- 
ductive strategy. 


Loro  Holme  of  Cheltenham  Is 
Liberal  Democrat  parliamentary 
spokesman  on  Northern  Ireland 
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COMMENT:  THE  END  OF  THE  CEASEFIRE  9 


Vital  words  that 
went  unspoken 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Peter 

T emple-Morris 


THE  ira  ceasefire  of 
August  1994  re  pre- 
sented a historic  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  peace 
to  pe  Island  of  Ireland  and  the 
British  Isles  as  a whole.  The 
opportunity  has  not  yet  been 
taken,  but  it  still  exists  — just. 
Whether  politicians,  press  H 
public  wQi  have  the  imagina- 
tion and.  perspective  to  seize  tt 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  governments, 
from  the  an -important  Anglo- 
Irish  Agreement  of  1985 
through  to  the  Downing  Street 
Declaration  of  December  1990, 
was  absolutely  crucial  in  creat- 
ing the  necessary  climate.  The 
role  of  John.  Hume  the 
Americans  crucial  in  exploit- 
ing it  The  IRA  ceasefire  crucial 
in  presenting  the  opportunity. 

It  was  only  a ceasefire.  The 
British  reaction  was  to  go  an 
for  months  questioning 
whether  it  was  permanent  or 
not  It  was  never  intended  or 
meant  to  be  permanent  It  was 
the  IRA.  or  terrorists  if  you 
like,  coming  in  from  the  cold, 
putting  down  their  weapons 
and  saying;  “Talk  to  us  about 
peace.”  There  also  could  be  no 
question  of  surrender,  which  is 
where  decommissinnirig  comes 
in.  In  the  context  of  the  cease- 
fire, there  was  no  scope  fhr  de- 
commissioning before  talks 
and  no  way  that  Sinn  Fein 
could  get  the  IRA  to  deliver  it 
We  were  only  dealing  with  a 
ceasefire.  We  then  knowingly 
and  quite  rightly  took  up  the 
process.  The  point  is  that  if  you 
knowingly  accept  to  be  part  of  a 
process  of  talks  following  a 
ceasefire,  then  you  should  talk. 
For  18  months  not  a word  has 


been  spoken  in  foe  context  of 
the  IRA's  expectations  of  and 
reasons  for  Qie  ceasefire.  Tbe 
intense  and  historical  distrust 
of  the  British  by  the  republi- 
cans has  steadily  mounted 

until  vioferwy  ha  resumed. 

The  two  governments'  agen- 
das have  not  been  close 
enough,  particularly  since  July 
1995.  to  make  the  process  work. 
The  Irish  see  it  as  involving 
constitutional  change  in  foe 
North  and  in  the  island-of- Ire- 
land context,  with  equality  of 
esteem  for  the  nationalists,  and 
with  any  development  towards 
a united  Ireland  being  evolu- 
tionary and  subject  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  consent  The  British 
tend  to  view  matters  much 
more  from  the  status-quo  point 
cf  view,  with  the  prolongation 


We  must  be  ready 
to  contemplate 
real  change  in 
Northern  Ireland 


of  the  peace  and  its  effect  on  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  pro- 
viding its  own  strategy.  We  are 
not  “persuaders”;  we  have  cho- 
sen not  to  pressure  the  union- 
ists — wnrf  therefore,  by  defied-, 
turn,  change  as  part  of  foe 
process  will  be  slow.  Sadly, 
recent  events  have  indicatBd 
that  it  could  be  too  slow. 

Since  July  1995.  when  much 
concern  was  expressed  behind 
the  scenes,  the  two  govern- 
ments have  drifted  apart, 
mainly  r>CT»r  riprrrmmTQgif-tn- 
ing  issue.  Tbe  Irish  formed  the 
firm  view,  later  endorsed  by 
Senato*  George  Mitchell,  that 
the  IRA  would  not  deliver  an 
preliminary  conditional  deccen- 
miss toning.  The  British 


rock-solid  to  this  cooditkHL  The 
twin-track  approach  was  on  the 

table  from  early  September 

untH  finally  agreed  only  on  the 
eve  cf  President  Clinton's  visit 
Tbe  Mitchell  Report  came  out 
erf  that  and  effectively  kept  He 
show  just  on  the  road  Once  we 
derided  not  to  operate  within 
foe  Mitchell  Report  but  outside 
it  and  without  the  prior  agree- 
ment cf  the  Irish  government, 
the  scene  was  set  far  a possible 
resumption  of  violence  There 
was  no  time  to  get  agreement 
for  an  elective  process  towards 


The  future  is  difficult  if  not 
bleak,  because  it  involves  going 
round  the  same  route  again. 
More  give  has  to  come  from 
those  moving  away  from  the 
status  quo,  which  means  the 
British  and  tbe  unionists  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  IRA  cm 
the  other.  Tbe  IRA  delivered  an 
1 8-month-long  ceasefire  and 
could  deliver  another  one  if 
titty  thought  it  would  work.  We 
have  to  react  by  showing  suffi- 
cient willingness,  having 
altered  a process,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  move  away  from  the 
stains  quo  and  to  contemplate 
real  change  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

If  we  do  not  accept  the  reali- 
ties of  what  we  are  involved  in, 
we  will  all  foil.  We  must  talk  to 
foe  Irish  gtwwnrmi>nt;  establish 
an  agreed  and  hopefully  com- 
mon agenda;  we  must  then  sell 
that  agenda  to  the  parties  and 
whore  necessary  try  to  per- 
suade them.  We  can  still  get  to 
these  talks.  There  can  still  be 
peace  in  Ireland  as  part  of  this 
process.  Goodness  knows  we 
should  try  and  make  it  work. 


Peter  Temple-Morris  Is 
Conservative  MP  for  Leominster 
and  co-chairman  of  the  British- 
Irish  Inter-Parliamentary  Body, 
but  writes  In  a personal  capacity 


■ 1 =5.-a  I I , ■ ■ l.-^S 

Too  little,  too  late 


Albert  Reynolds 


WHEN  John  Major 
and  I started  on  foe 
peace  process  over 
three  years  ago, 
most  people  thought  a cease- 
fire could  not  be  achieved  and 
would  not  last  more  than  a 
month  or  two  if  it  were.  The 
peace  process  was  always  frag- 
ile, and  needed  injections  of 
life-blood  to  keep  it  moving.  It 
was  never  going  to  be  easy  but 
everybody  had  to  get  involved. 
If  we  had  done  nothing,  hun- 
dreds more  would  have  died. 

In  all  the  dealings  I had  with 
the  republican  leadership- and 
the  loyalist  paramilitaries, 
they  were  honourable  and  kept 

their  word.  Now  they  have  a 
very  strong  sense  of  betrayal 
Commitments  were  made  in 
tbe  Downing  Street  Declara- 
tion which  were  not  kept  New 
preconditions  were  introduced 
as  delaying  tactics.  Republican 
leaders  such  as  Gerry  Adams 
and  Martin  McGuinness.  who 
courageously  led  their  commu- 
nity into  political  involvement; 
should  have  received  more 
support  by  true  political  activ- 
ity, nut  did  not 
Decommissioning  was  never 
a precondition  of  the  Downing 
Street  Declaration  and  the  in- 
sistence on  it  created  serious 
problems.  It  was  made  dear 
from  early  on  that  it  was  unac- 
ceptable and  unachievable. 


The  response  on  prison  policy 
was,  if  anything,  more  hard- 
line than  before  the  ceasefire. 
That  began  to  raise  questions 
about  the  commitment  of  the 
British  to  foe  process. 

Initially  the  delays  were 
seen  by  Sinn  Fein  and  others 
in  fiie  Republic  -as  a way  for 
John  Major  to  get  over  his  do- 
mestic problems  and  to  allow 
unionists  time  to  elect  a new 
leader.  But  after  that,  people 
expected  movement  When  it 
didn't  come,  the  whole  process 
began  to  run  oat  of  steam . 

My  belief  was  that  everyone 
should  be  at  the  table  and 
everything  should  be  on  the 
table.  No  one  could  be  forced  to 
stay  at  the  table,  and  there 
should  have  been  no  precondi- 
tions. But  the  perception  now 
is  that  John  Major  has  given  in 
totally  to  unionist  demands. 
Tbe  British  government  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a foolish 
miscalculation  that  the  cease- 
fire had  lasted  so  long  there 
was  no  question  of  a return  to 
violence,  so  it  therefore  did  not 
have  to  do  anything. 

The  principles  of  the  Mitch- 
ell Commission  got  to  tbe  core 
of  the  issue.  The  recommenda- 
tions would  not  have  been  easy 
for  the  republican  leadership 
to  accept,  but  if  all  else  was 
going  well  and  they  had 
cleared  the  way  to  all-party 
talks  they  would  probably 
have  accepted  them.  Those 
principles  would  also  have 


given  the  unionists  assurances 
they  were  justifiably  seeking 
■ In  Northern  Ireland  it  is 
dangerous  to  come  down  an 
one  side  or  the  other.  You  have 
to  be  seen  to  be  even-handed 
John  Major  was  seen  to  have 
sidelined  the  Mitchell  Report 
in  favour  of  a unionist  pro- 
posal From  the  Irish  perspec- 
tive, it  seemed  that  there  was 
an  attempt  being  made  to  hu- 
miliate pepple.  Strong  political 
leadership  is  about  doing 
filings  you  don’t  like  doing 
And  the  British  government 
had  already  spoken  to  Sinn 
Fein  ova:  a long  period  in 
secret  without  preconditions 
white  bombing  continued 

No  democrat  has  a problem 
with  elections,  but  I do  not  see 
them  in  the  short  term  as  say- 
ing the  problem.  Everyone 
knows  what  the  results  will  be. 
They  are  not  really  intended  as 
a way  of  getting  into  all-party 
talks  immediately.  By  the  time 
we  got  into  elections,  we  would 
be  approaching  a general  elec- 
tion in  Britain  anyway. 

The  twA  governments  must 
now  start  putting  their 
relationship  back  together  to 
restore  the  trust  and  credibil- 
ity which  was  the  strength  of 
foe  process  up  to  last  Friday. 
Dialogue  and  debate  is  the 
only  insurance  against  a foil 
return  to  violence. 


Albert  Reynolds  TD  was 
Taoiseach  1993-94 


But  why  were  we  so  astonished? 


Arthur  Aughey 


THAT  acute  observer  of 
human  self-delusion, 
the  Due  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld. believed  that 
fixe  “only  filing  that  should  as- 
tonish us  is  that  we  are  still 
capable  of  astonishment”.  The 
general  astonishment  on  Fri- 
day evening  when  the  IRA  an- 
nounced the  ending  of  its 
ceasefire  and  exploded  a bomb 
in  London  tends  to  confirm  La 
Rochefoucauld’s  maxim.  Why 
were  we  all  so  astonished!? 

The  astonishment  did  not 
lie  in  the  shocking  and  appall- 
ing nature  of  the  act  Iself.  As- 
tonishment is  not  a moral  res- 
ponse and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  outrage  almost  every- 
one felt  at  the  enormity  of  the 
IRA’s  action.  Astonishment 
lay,  firstly,  in  the  apparent  ir- 
rationality cf  the  act.  For 
those  of  us  tutored  in  the  way 
of  democratic  procedures  and 
the  civilities  that  such  proce- 
dures demand,  the  act  was  ir- 
rational because  it  appeared 
so  pointless  and  so  utterly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  present 
political  difficulties  in  North- 
ern Ireland.  Astonishment 
also  lay,  however,  in  being 
confronted  by  our  own  self-de- 
lusions about  the  capacity  of 
democratic  procedures  to  at- 
tract those  who  have  been 
committed  to  violence. 

Essentially,  what  had  been 
asked  of  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
IRA  was  that  they  should  end 
the  fundamental  contradic- 
tion between  enjoying  foe 
possibilities  of  democratic 


society  based  cm  rules  sub- 
scribed to  by  everyone  else 
whilst  denying  those  rules 
themselves.  Republicans  op- 
erated on  the  principle  that 
the  end  (Irish  unity)  justified 
the  means  — murder,  intimi- 
dation. extortion.  They  were 
being  asked  to  accept  the 
principle  that  the  means 
(democratic  procedures)  der 
fined  the  end  — a political 
‘settlement  based  on  consent 
Furthermore,  they  were 
required  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  end  the  contradic- 
tion between  subscribing  to 
the  generalities  of  pearcfid 
activity  while  denying  Its 
condition:  the  com-, 
plete  renunciation  of  violence 
to  achieve  political  goals. 

This  is  what  the  require- 
ment of  arms  decommission- 
ing was  seeking-  Sinn  Fein 
chose  to  interpret  it  to  mean 
that  the  IRA  was  being  asked 
to  surrender  to  foe  British,  to 
submit  to  file  unionists,  and 
that  this  constituted  a humili- 
ation. A surrender  teas  being 
asked  of  Sinn  Fein;  but  it  was 
a surrender  to  the  principles 
of  democratic  procedure.  De- 
commissioning would  involve 
not  humiliation  but  a very 
public  acceptance  of  the  logic 
cf  peace,  to  create  foe  confi- 
dence for  constructive  politi- 
cal engagement  in  Northern 
Ireland.  An  acceptance  of 
democratic  procedures  and 
the  start  of  decommissioning 
would  have  sealed  a process 
which  could  be  conducted 
without  duress  or  fraud. 

Sinn  Fein  never  acknowl- 
edged foe  principles  of  demo- 


cratic procedure.  Tbe  Down 
ing  Street  Declaration  was 
unacceptable.  The  IRA  would 
not  accept  the  remit  of  Sena- 
tor Mitchell's  international 
body  on  decommissioning. 
Sion  Fein  did  not  subscribe  to 
the  Mitchell  Report’s  six  prin- 
ciples and  would  not  sign  up 
to  ‘’Realities  and  Principles” 
report  of  the  Fornm  for  Peace 
ami  Reconciliation  in  Dublin. 
This  suggests  that  the  ideolog- 
ical end  remains  more  impor- 
tant to  Sinn  Fein  than  the 
democratic  means. 

In  other  words,  foe  peace 


The  bomb  was 
an  emphatic  way 
of  saying  no 
to  elections 


process  has  one  distinctive 
meaning  for  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
IRA.  Process  means  an  engage- 
ment towards  a pre-deter* 
mined  end.  It  Is  a working  out 
of  a tew  of  historical  inevita- 
bility based  on  the  Irish 
people’s,  right  to  self-determi- 
nation. When  tbe  assertion  of 
democratic  procedures,  such 
as  foe  consent  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland,  appears  to 
conflict  with  that  process 
then,  for  republicans,  the  pro- 
cess is  in  crisis,  is  threatened, 
has  run  its  present  course.  It 
is  politics  with  a no-Joss 
clause:  For  Strm  Fete,  politics 
Is  war  by  other  means. 

Why.  then,  did  the  IRA 


return  to  Its  campaign  now? 
There  are  three  obvious  cir- 
cumstantial reasons.  First  the 
moment  of  maximum  disagree- 
ment between  the  British  and 
Irish  governments  was 
selected  as  a way  of  trying  to 
deflect  blame  on  to  John  Ma- 
jor’s shoulders.  Second,  bomb- 
ing London  was  a transparent 
attempt  to  drive  a wedge  be- 
tween the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland.  Third,  it  was  an  em- 
phatic and  deadly  way  cf  say- 
ing no  to  ejections. 

However,  there  is  a broader 
cultural  explanation.  The  IRA 
is  rooted  in  both  self-pity  and 
self-righteousness.  It  is  foe 
militant  assertion  of  a sense 
of  victlmhood  which  involves 
cynical  political  calculation 
and  ideological  dogmatism. 
The  culture  of  militant  repub- 
licanism is  subject  to  illu- 
sions — such  as  that  it  can 
engage  in  a little  bit  of  vio- 
lence and  return  to  foe  peace 
process  having  achieved  a 
renegotiation  of  foe  require- 
ments for  a ceasefire.  In 
short  violence  will  deliver 
what  argument  cannot  It  is 
the  task  of  the  British  and 
Irish  governments  to  dis- 
abuse them  of  that 

Constitutional  nationalists 
justified  the  peace  process  on 
the  basis  that  an  all-inclusive 
strategy  was  the  best  condition 
for  a political  settlement  This, 
as  John  Bruton  put  it  was  “an 
act  of  forth".  There  was  always 
the  danger  that  unionists 
would  understand  such  a 
course  not  as  the  constitution- 
allsing cf  republicanism  but  as 


Talk,  quit  or  defeat  ? 


the  republicanisms  of  Irish  na- 
tionalism. Yet  Friday's  bomb 
showed  that  the  IRA  had 
jumped  ship  and  had  been  pre- 
paring to  do  so  for  some  time. 
It  kept  to  a different  faith. 
What  might  be  done? 

La  Rochefoucauld  noted 
that  no  “occurences  are  so  un- 
fortunate that  the  shrewd  can- 
not turn  them  to  some  advan- 
tage, nor  so  fortunate  that  the 
imprudent  cannot  turn  them 
to  their  own  disadvantage”. 
Politicians  must  turn  Friday’s 
outrage  to  the  advantage  of 
democratic  society  and  ensure 
that  the  IRA’s  Imprudent  act 
goes  unrewarded.  The  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  the  so-called 
“Irish  peace  process"  (which 
we  now  know  was  a sham)  to 
be  transformed  Into  the 
people’s  peace  process.  It  Is 
time  for  unionists  to  take  the 
initiative  and  make  it  a pro- 
cess with  which  everyone  can 
feel  comfortable.  This  in- 
volves a refashioning  of  the 
process  rather  than  its  “inten- 
sification”. Elections  must 
take  place. 

The  politics  of  the  peace  pro- 
cess has  happened  In  London, 
Dublin,  Washington  and  on 
the  media.  It  is  important  now 
to  involve  and  to  engage  the 
citizens  of  Northern  Ireland. 
There  is  a workable  deal  to  be 
had.  The  IRA's  bomb  must  not 
frustrate  its  achievement 


Dr  Arthur  Aughey  Is  senior 
politics  lecturer  at  the  University 
Of  Ulster  at  Jordanstown  He  Is 
co-editor  (with  Duncan  Morrow) 
of  Northern  Ireland  Politics 
(Longman,  published  late  Feb.) 


Y house  was  rocked 
by  the  Canary  Wharf 
bomb.  The  people  of 
London  are  not  prepared  to 
carry  the  burden  of  unionist 
intransigence  any  longer.  The 
British  government,  under 
pressure  from  foe  unionists, 
has  spent  foe  last  18  months 
throwing  up  obstacle  alter  ob- 
stacle to  serious  negotiations 
over  Northern  Ireland. 

Hie  reason  is  equally  obvi- 
ous: any  negotiations  must  in- 
volve compromise,  and  that 
means  some  weakening  of 
unionist  power.  The  unionists 
are  not  prepared  to  cede  an 
inch,  and  have  successfully 
blackmailed  the  Government 
into  playing  their  game. 

We  owe  the  bigots  of  North- 
ern Ireland  nothing  and  it’s 
time  we  got  rid  of  this  expen- 
sive colony.  Just  like  we've  got 
rid  of  dozens  of  others  in  the 
past  30  years. 

Ken  Jones. 

London  E& 

JOES  the  IRA  need  to  com- 
'mit  the  kind  of  atrocities 
seen  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
for  the  Government  to  take  it 
seriously?  I,  for  one,  need  no 
further  proof  of  the  necessity 
to  start  immediate 
negotiations. 

Rupert  Holmes. 

Clarendon  Crescent, 
Leamington  Spa  CU32  5NR. 

JOHN  Major's  declaration 
to  continue  tbe  peace  pro- 
cess is  as  futile  as  it  is  laudi- 
ble.  He  would  have  a better 
chance  cf  success  if  he  at- 
tempted to  subdue  an  earth- 
quake by  talking  to  it  The 
docklands  bomb  is  proof  that 
the  IRA  and  Sinn  Fein  have 
cynically  strung  him  along 
since  August  1994.  Whilst  the 
British  Government  has  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  mili- 
tary profile  in  foe  province, 
and  made  concessions  in 
releasing  terrorists  from  jail, 
what  have  we  got  from  Gerry 
Adams  and  company?  Not 
one  token  pistol  or  ounce  of, 
Semtex. 

Nearly  60  years  ago.  Neville 
Chamberlain  arrived  back  in 
this  country  clutching  a 
worthless  piece  of  paper 
signed  by  Hitler  and  talking  of 
“peace  in  our  time".  We  have 
got  a Chamber  la  inesque  char- 
acter in  No  10  now  and  he  has 
been  equally  duped  by  an- 
other set  cf  amoral  thugs-  For 
Poland  1939,  read  Canary 
Wharf  1996. 

Is  it  not  a ludicrous  irony 
that  Margaret  Thatcher 
brought  the  full  force  of  Brit- 
ish military  might  on  the  Ar- 
gentines whilst  her  successor 
declares  his  intention  to  cany 
on  talking  to  the  political  wing 
of  an  organisation  whose 
bombers  have  similar  designs 
on  our  people  and  our  capital 
city  as  did  the  Luftwaffe. 

Tony  Thorn. 

Bordon,  Hants. 

THE  predictable  debacle  of 
Canary  Wharf  has  its  ori- 
gins in  two  massive  pieces  erf 
misjudgment  The  first  was  by 
IRA/Sinn  Fein  in  not  making 
at  least  a tiny  concession  to 
the  decommissioning  process. 
They  could  have  re-armed 
without  the  slightest  dificulty. 

The  second  error  of  judg- 
ment was  by  tbe  UK  Govern- 
ment in  not  accepting  foe 
main  findings  of  the  Mitchell 
Commission  in  relation  to  de- 
commissioning.  It  was  a 
respected  and  independent 
body  and  there  seems  little 
point  in  setting  up  such  ma- 
chinery and  then  ditching  it  if 
you  don't  like  tbe  findings. 

The  next  step  is  for  both 
sides  to  publicly  accept  that 
they  got  it  wrong  and  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  demonstrate 
that  they  can  get  it  right. 
Everyone  makes  mistakes  but 
not  everyone  has  the  courage 
(or  humility)  to  admit  it 
Dr  Ewan  McLeish. 

Ferry  Lane,  Medmenham, 
Marlow,  Bucks  5L7  2HB. 

WE  are  constantly  being 
told  that  the  “demo- 
cratic process"  is  the  best 
way.  the  only  way,  to  resolve 
conflict  That  being  so  why 
cannot  the  people  of  Ireland 
(the  whole  of  Ireland)  decide 
the  future  of  their  country?  Is 
not  foe  existence  of  Northern 
Ireland  a denial  of  democracy? 
DM  Gough. 

Southbourne,  Bournemouth. 

THE  Canary  Wharf  bomb 
has  exposed  Gerry  Adams 
as  an  impotent  political  po- 
seur, who  was  either  not  in- 
formed cf  the  IRA's  inten- 
tions, or  was  unable  to 
dissuade  the  bombers  from 
renewing  their  so-called  mili- 
tary activities.  Either  way,  the 
once  barely  acceptable  politi- 
cal face  of  militant  Irish 
republicanism  has  been  side- 
lined by  the  skulking  murder- 
ers for  whom  he  purported  to 
speak.  It  was  a high  price  to 
pay  but  the  bomb  may  have 
silenced  Adams  more  effec- 
tively than  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  broadcasting  gag 
ever  did- 
Mike  Bird. 

Chorieywood,  Herts. 

THERE  can  be  no  solution 
■ in  Northern  Ireland  in 
which  Sinn  Fete  is  matte  sub- 
ject to  British  sovereignty,  or 
in  which  Ulstermen  become 
subjects  of  Eire.  A radical, 
non-sectarian  solution  would 
devolve  power  downwards  to 
the  six  counties  and  upwards 
to  Europe. 

Powers  devolved  down- 
wards would  be  those  where 
foir  treatment  of  minorities 
could  be  confirmed  by  mea- 
surement The  counties  would 
deal  with  solid,  local,  vital  but 


im  contentious  issues  in  Irish 
terras.  Policing,  as  in  US 
states  and  UK  counties,  would 

also  be  a local  matter,  and 
thus  less  political.  Power 
evoked  upwards  would  be  in 

those  (many)  areas  in  which 

European  legislation  has  al 
ready  been  enacted  and  which 
can  be  seen  to  be  sufficient  for 
government  cf  Northern  Ire- 
land. Examples  are  human 
rights,  employment  rights, 
control  of  pollution.  It  would 
also  have  to  include  foreign 
and  military  issues. 

For  Ulstermen,  the  govern; 
ment  of  Eire  will  have  no 
more  jurisdiction  over  the  six 
counties  than  they  have  over 
France.  For  this,  Ulsterman 
give  up  representation  in  the 
UK  parliament,  which  will  no 
longer  influence  their  lives. 

For  Sinn  Fein,  British  con- 
trol passes  to  the  European 
Union  — which  many  of  them 
already  support.  Sinn  Fein 
would  then  give  up  the  idea  of 
union  with  Eire.  For  the  Eire 
government,  a reduction  of 
English  influence  in  the  island 
of  Ireland  is  significant.  For 
their  part,  they  give  up  foe 
idea  of  a United  Ireland. 

There  would  be  a 20-year 
plebiscite  to  safeguard  foe  U1 
stermen.  If  the  majority 
wished  to  return  to  foe  pres- 
ent status  of  an  integral  part 
of  foe  UK  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  them- 
Prof  Peter  Gardiner. 

Lewes  Road, 

Laughton,  East  Sussex. 

CURIOUSLY,  the  Govern- 
ment has  endorsed  talks 
with  others  formerly  consid- 
ered terrorists,  and  even  war 
crime  suspects,  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  in  Palestine: 
peace  at  any  price  is  worth  the 
risk,  we  were  told.  Sadly,  it 
seems  that  on  Ireland  the  Brit- 
ish concern  has  been  to  save 
face  and  parliamentary  seats 
rather  than  lives. 

Felicity  Arbuthnot. 

Homerton  High  Street, 

London  E9  6A  J. 

ORTHERN  Ireland  lacks 
polltlcol  maturity.  Its 
people,  conditioned  by  years 
of  violence,  sectarianism  and 
political  intransigence,  have 
embraced  foe  politics  of  bi- 
nary opposition  as  opposed  to 
consensus-building  and  con- 
ciliation. Moreover,  the  au- 
thentic task  of  guaranteeing 
amity  through  the  unity  of 
intercommunity  purpose  has 
been  undermined  by  allowing 
the  politicians  wbo  had  done 
so  much  to  mutilate  stability 
and  peace  .to  act  as  our 
representatives. 

We  need  a mutual  accep- 
tance that  unionism  and  na- 
tionalism cannot  operate  with- 
out the  perpetuation  of 
sectarian  division.  Tbe  only 
solution  is  a redefinition  of 
Northern  Irish  politics  in 
which  reproachment  starts  at 
home  and  charity  is  shown  to 
everyone. 

DrPShirlow. 

School  of  Geosciences, 

Queen’s  University. 

Belfast  BT7  INN. 

THE  person  who  has  the 
key  to  foe  way  ahead  is 
Tony  Blair.  Labour  should 
give  a firm  public  commit- 
ment that  until  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  if  the  ceasefire  is 
reaffirmed,  then  if  any  vote  is 
lost  by  the  Government  that 
would  have  been  won  with  foe 
support  of  the  unionists. 


Labour  will  abstain  on  a fresh 
vote  to  reverse  that  result 
This  would  remove  the  ability' 

of  the  unionists  to  do  deals 
with  Tory  backbenchers  on 
other  issues  that  would  keep 
the  Government  impotent  on 
the  Irish  negotiations. 

Bill  Allen. 

Montrose  Gardens, 

Oxsbott,  Surrey  KT22  OUU. 

RTTAIN’S  presence  in  Ire- 
land has  always  been  stra- 
tegic — originally  to  close  our 
back  door  against  Spain  and 
France,  and.  In  foe  two  world 
wars,  to  serve  as  a staging 
post  for  vital  material  from 
the  US.  The  first  reason  no 
longer  exists;  foe  second,  if 
needed,  could  be  guaranteed 
were  Ireland  to  join  Nato. 

This  leaves  the  loyalist  com- 
munity. In  foe  interest  erf  real 
politik  they  must  either  inte- 
grate with  a united  Ireland,  or 
leave.  Britain  gave  these  stark 
choices  to  sizeable  British 
communities  in  Kenya  and 
Zimbabwe,  where  in  neither 
case  did  the  threatened  “riv- 
ers of  blood”  materialise. 

Denis  Hetherington. 

Victoria  Street  Brighton. 

CANARY  Wharf  will  be 
seen  as  the  last  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  IRA-republicanism. 
just  as  foe  attempted  coup  in 
Moscow  in  August  1991  spelt 
the  end  of  Soviet  communism. 
The  IRA  is  essentially  irrele- 
vant to  foe  politics  of  Ireland, 
north  or  south.  It  cannot 
achieve  its  objectives  with  the 
gun.  and  it  cannot  achieve 
them  without  the  gun. 

The  only  way  that  Sinn  Fein 
republicanism  can  now  sur- 
vive is  to  detach  itself  from 
IRA-republican  ism  and  get  on 
with  foe  democratic  political 
process  in  Northern  Ireland. 
This  would  be  the  true  test  of 
Mr  Adams’s  statesmanship 
and  political  acumen,  rather 
than  his  preference  for  strut- 
ting before  gullible  congress- 
men in  Washington. 

Kenneth  W Matthews. 
Principal  Lecturer  in 
International  Relations. 

School  erf  International 
Studies  and  Law. 

Coventry  University. 

AFTER  three  years  of  deal- 
ing with  his  own  awk- 
ward squad,  Mr  Major  must 
recognise  the  plight  of  Gerry 
Adams;  for  him  to  "condemn 
unequivocally"  would  be 
equivalent  to  Major  welcom- 
ing unequivocally  the  single 
currency,  the  European  Court 
or  closer  political  union. 

Roger  Kemp. 

Oakwood  Gardens, 

Lancaster  LAl  4PF. 

NO  progress  will  be  made 
so  long  as  foe  IRA  are 
treated  as  sub-human  terror- 
ists rather  than  freedom  fight- 
ers. They  see  themselves  as  an 
army  of  liberation,  and  an 
army  loses  lace  if  it  gives  in  or 
gives  in  its  weapons;  it  might, 
however,  be  willing  to  talk 
terms.  Like  Hong  Kang,  the 
province  cannot  remain  a 
crown  colony  forever. 

Nicholas  Haysom. 

Springvale  Road. 

Kings  Worthy, 

Winchester,  Hants  S023  7ND. 

There  must  be  a general 
■ election  now  so  that  peace 
in  Ireland  isn’t  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Tory  majority. 

Linda  Karlsen. 

Leppoc  Rd,  London  SW4  9LS. 
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Edward  Adamson 


IN  1960  black  American 
conductor  Henry  Lewis, 
who  bos  died  aged  63, 
married  the  white  so-  ■ 
prana  Marilyn  Home.  It 
was  early  days  for  the  civil 
rights  movement  and,  as 
Home  later  recalled,  "Ameri- 
ca's unwritten  apartheid  laws  I 
threatened  to  stop  my  career 
before  it  began."  Many  people 
believed  that  both  artists  had 
endangered  their  careers  but 
they  flourished  and  by  1972 
were  being  listed  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  as  one 
of  America's  25  most  influen- 
tial couples. 

In  1961  Lewis  became  the 
first  black  American  to  lead  a 
major  orchestra,  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic,  and  In 
1968  he  was  the  first  black  to 
be  put  in  charge  of  a proper 
symphony  orchestra,  the  New 
Jersey  Symphony  — not  that 
it  then  had  much  of  a reputa- 
tion. Lewis  upgraded  the 
quality  of  playing  and  file 
guest  soloists  and  widened 
the  repertory.  The  orchestra 
became  an  ensemble  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

In  1972  Lewis,  on  his  40th 
birthday,  became  the  first 
black  conductor  at  New 


York's  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  in  Boheme.  It  wasn't 
his  official  house  debut:  in 
1965,  he  had  led  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  Orchestra  In  a 
Gershwin  concert  at  Lewi- 
sohn  Stadium.  He  remained 
on  the  Mefs  roster  until  1977. 

Lewis  was  bom  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  only  child  of  a 
nurse  and  a car  dealer.  His  , 
parents  had  no  musical  back-  j 
ground  but  at  the  age  of  five, 
Henry  Jr  was  studying  piano. 
He  also  took  double  bass, 
which  at  16  he  was  playing  in 
the  LA  Philharmonic.  He  won 
a scholarship  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  California, 
where  Horne  also  was  en- 
rolled. So  began  their 
romance,  which  seemed 
doomed  in  1955  when  Lewis 
left  for  Germany  to  Join  the 
US  Army  — or  rather  the 
Seventh  Army  Symphony  in 
Stuttgart,  which  later  he  con- 
ducted on  tour.  In  1956,  Home 
arrived  in  Germany,  with  a 
house  contract  at  the  Gelsen- 
kirchen opera. 

In  the  early  sixties  Lewis 
founded  the  LA  Chamber  Or- 
chestra but  it  was  after  his 
LA  Philharmonic  debut  that 

his  career  blossomed.  He  took 


Art  as  a panacea 


IN  THE  late  1940s  Edward 
Adamson,  who  has  died 
aged  84,  volunteered  to, 
tour  hospitals  and  give  i 
talks  about  picture  reproduo- 1 
tions  which  the  Red  Cross  had 
loaned  them.  One  such,  visit  in 
1948  took  him  to  Netheme 
Psychiatric  Hospital  and  led 
the  physician,  superintendent 
to  invite  him  to  Join  the  staff 
as  an  artist.  He  agreed, 
hesitantly. 

Adamson  always  called 
Tiimwif  an  artist,  and  disliked 
the  term  “art  therapy",  but  he 
became  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  that  new  vocation. 
His  colleagues  regarded  him 
with  distant  awe,  as  the 
founder  chairman  of  file  Brit- 
ish Association  of  Art  Thera- 
pists and  he  won  the  Allen 
Lane  Award  for  the  best  book 
on  mental  health  with  Art  As 
Healing. 

Educated  at  Bromley  and 
Beckenham  school  of  Art, 
Adamson  served  during  the 
war  as  a noncombatant,  in  the 
army  medical  corps.  His  shy, 
kindly  personality  endeared 


Painting  therapy  • - . Adams 

him  to  his  patients  — many  of 
whom  were  rejects  in  what 
was,  in  1948,  almost  a penal 
institution-  He  treasured  a 
flood  of  astonishingly  talented 
and  expressive  paintings 
which  at  his  retirement,  30 
years  later,  bad  become  the 
60,000  works  of  the  Adamson 
Collection.  He  valued  the  first 
drawings  done  with  match- 
stick  charcoal,  on  lavatory 
paper,  as  much. as  the  great 
works  of  art  — and  he 


respected  all  his  patients- 
Among  many  artists  he  res- 
cued were  William  Kurelek  — 
who  went  on  to  be  a leading 
Canadian  painter  — and  the 
sculptress  Rolandn  Polonsky- 
His  genius  was  recognised 
fir  more  abroad  than  here. 
Visitors  arrived  from  all  over 
the  world  and  be  in  turn  went 
to  Europe,  the  Near  and  Far 
I East,  and  north  America.  He 
Inspired  the  philanthropist 
Cornelia  Vanderbilt  and  they 
became  firm  friends.  Miriam 
Rothschild  loaned  him  a barn 
for  a gallery  on  her  estate. 
Rebecca  Hoffberger,  founder 
of  Baltimore’s  American  Vi- 
sionary Art  Museum  — where 
some  of  the  Adamson  Collec- 
tion Is  exhibited  — made  him 
a guest  of  honour  at  the  muse- 
um's opening.  The  rest  of  the 
collection  is  at  the  Bethlem 
Royal  Hospital  at  Beckenham. 

John  Timlin 

Edward  Adamson,  art  therapist 
and  collector,  bom  May  31.  1911; 
died  February  3. 1996 


Breaking  the  mould. . . Lewis  was  the  first  black  American  to  conduct  a major  orchestra 


over  the  Philharmonic’s  j 
youth  concerts  and  became  1 
Zubin  Mehta's  assistant 

Horne  called  Lewis  “my  in- 
house  coach”  and,  after  he 
persuaded  her  to  accept  the 
role  of  Adalglsa  in  Bellini's 
Norma  for  her  Met  debut,  she 
zoomed  to  superstar  status. 
But  in  1979  the  strain  on  their 
marriage  ended  in  divorce. 
They  had  one  daughter. 

Lewis  was  increasingly  in 
conflict  with  the  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  Symphony 
and  in  1976  resigned  -as  music 
director.  After  leaving  the 


Mpt  roster  in  1977,  ■ he  con- 
ducted more  frequently  in 
Europe  — making  his  British 
opera  debut  in  1978  with 
Simon  Boccanegra  at  Scottish 
Opera  and  returning  for  Le 
Coq  d’Or  and  a successful  Lu- 
cia di  Lammermoor.  His  Brit- 
ish career  also  included  Se- , 
miraznide  at  Covent  Garden 
(again  leading  Home  in  the 
role  of  Arsace)  and  n Bar- 
Mere  di  Siviglia  at  the  Welsh  | 
National  Opera,  in  1986. 

He  conducted  in  Montreal, 
Hamburg.  Venice  and  many  i 
other  centres  of  opera  and  I 


often  guested  with  American 
and  London  orchestras.  In 
1989  he  became  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Netherlands  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  in 
1991  served  as  music  director 
of  Simon  Callow's  revival  of 
Carmen  Jones  at  the  Old  Vic. 
His  recordings  included  Le 
Prophete,  with  Home  as 
Fides. 

Brian  Kettow 

Henry  Joy  Lewis,  conductor, 
bam  October  16,  1932;  died  Jan- 
uary 26, 1996 


Appreciation:  Antonio 


Master  classes 


MY  MOTHER,  a bal- 
lerina, was  HngHah 
but  taken  on  by 
DiaghileV  for  his 
first  London  season  in  1911, 
and  much  lata:  she  went  to 
see  Antonio  (obituary,  Febru- 
ary 6)  with  me  at  the  Stoll 
Theatre  in  1954.  When  he 
came  on  she  gripped  my  wrist 
and  said,  “I  haven't  seen  that 
since  Nijinsky  made  his  first 
flying  entrance  in  Spectre  of 
the  Rose.”  She  was  referring 
to  Antonio's  demonic  Spanish 
Inspiration  — what  Loifca 
called  Duende,  the  great  per- 
forming artist’s  ability  to  give 
you  goose  flesh  and  hold  you 
breathless.  I vividly  remem- 
ber his  first  night  London 
audience  at  the  Peter  Dau- 
beny  performances  at  the 
Cambridge  Theatre,  as  part  of 
the  1951  Festival  Of  Britain. 
Leaving  their  drinks  unfin- 
ished and  rushing  bade  to  i 


Eric  Brown 


$ & .$1  The  building  of 
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WW2  destroyer  commander . . ■ Lee-Barber  (second  from  left)  ' imp 

John  Lee-Barber 

Battleship  bravado 

REAR-ADMIRAL  John  I took  a hand  in  the  destruction  I battered  con 
Lee-Barber,  who  has  of  an  Italian  submarine,  from  Malta  in  the  m 
died  aged  90,  distin-  which  more  intelligence  mate-  as  well  as  sup 


IMPERIAL  WAR  MUSEUM 


Rear-admiral  John 
Lee-Barber,  who  has 
died  aged  90,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a dashing 
destroyer  commander  of  the 
second  world  war. 

' When  war  broke  out  in  1939, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Lee- 
Barber  had  just  taken  over 
HMS  Griffin,  his  third  de- 
stroyer command,  in  the  First 
Flotilla.  During  the  botched 
Anglo-French  attempt  to  seize 
Norway,  preempted  by  the 
Germans,  the  Griffin  captured 
a German  armed  trawler  at 
the  end  of  April  1940.  The 
papers  recovered  from  it, 
helped  British  cryptographers 
to  break  into  the  German 
naval  cipher  apparatus  al- 
though the  crew  had  thrown 
the  equipment  overboard.  The 
Bletchley  Park  codebreakers 
deciphered  six  days  of  April's 
traffic,  a milestone  on  the  way 
to  Britain's  most  important 
wartime  intelligence  achieve- 
ment the  penetration  of  the 
Enigma  machine. 

The  British  lost  the  race  for 
Norway  in  an  orgy  of  dither- 
ing. The  Griffin  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  resulting  evacua- 
tion. It  was  the  first  of  many. 
In  July  1940  a three-times  dec- 
orated Lee-Barber  was  or- 
dered to  join  Admiral  Sir 
Andrew  Cunningham's  Medi- 
terranean Fleet  Griffin  soon 


took  a hand  in  the  destruction 
of  an  Italian  submarine,  from 
which  more  intelligence  mate- 
rial was  recovered,  and  which 
helped  the  Navy  to  sink  a 
second  enemy  boat 

Despite  serious  damage 
from  a bomb  through  her  fore- 
deck, the  Griffin  joined  the 
escort  of  the  battleships  which 
j Led  to  the  British  victory  over 
the  Italians  at  the  battle  of 
Cape  Matapan  in  March  1941. 
Lee-Barber  found  himself  be- 
tween his  own  line  and  the 
enemy,  earning  a memorable 
order  from  Cunningham:  “Get 
out  of  the  way,  you  BF”.  After 
the  main  action,  Griffin  and 
other  destroyers  attacked 
their  Italian  opposite  num- 
bers, sinking  two. 

In  the  following  month 
there  was  yet  another  evacua- 
tion. of  British  arid  Anzac 
forces  from  Greece.  Griffin 
was  also  on  hand  for  the  next 
retreat,  from  Crete.  During 
the  lost  fight  for  Greece,  Lee- 
Barber  saved  survivors  from 
sinking  troopships  and  towed 
a badly  damaged  submarine  to 
safety.  He  stood  tirelessly  with 
his  bull  terrier  on  the  open 
bridge  day  and  night  during 
the  Mediterranean  melfees, 
swinging  his  ship  from  side  to 
side  to  dodge  the  bombs.  He 
was  awarded  a bar  to  his  DSO. 
The  Griffin  escorted  all  the 


battered  convoys  keeping 
Malta  in  the  war  during  1941, 
as  well  as  supplying  besieged 
Tobruk  in  North  Africa. 

After  a spell  ashore  between 
1942-3,  Lee-Barber  took  the  de- 
stroyer Opportune  into  the 
harsh  business  of  convoys  to 
Russia.  At  Christmas  1943,  Ad- 
miral Sir  Bruce  Fraser's 
Home  Fleet  battered  the  Ger- 
man battlecruiser  Scharn- 
horst  Opportune  was  sent  in 
with  other  destroyers  to  de- 
liver the  coup  de  grace:  torpe- 
does at  close  range.  Lee-Bar- 
ber won  another  mention  in 
the  despatches. 

Lee-Barter  joined  the  navy 
as  a.  cadet  at  14  and  went  into 
destroyers  as  a midshipman 
in  1937.  After  the  war  he 
stayed  in  destroyers,  apart  i 
from  one  interlude  in  officer- 
training  and  another  as  a 
naval  attache.  For  three  years  , 
from  1954  he  was  Commodore 
of  the  Harwich  flotilla.  His  last 1 
naval  post  was  as  Admiral 
Superintendent  at  Malta,  I 
where  he  suffered  a broken  leg  | 
during  the  independence 
riots.  He  retired  with  the  CB  j 

in  1959.  | 

Dan  van  der  Vat  ^ 

Rear-Admiral  John  Lee-Barber, 
bom  April  16.  1905:  died  Novem- 
ber U.  IS 65  j 


I FIRST  met  Eric  Brown, 
who  has  died  aged  94,  in 
the  autumn  of  1938  when  I 
was  instructed  by  the  School 
of  Architecture's  office  in  the 
Architectural  Association  to 
claim  a space  on  one  of  the 
long  studio  trestle  tables.  As  a 
young  student  it  was  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  the  other  stu- 
dent on  my  right  was  an  “el- ! 
derly”  man  of  37  years. 
Introducing  myself,  the  “old" 
man  revealed  himself  to  be 
Eric  Brown. 

After  years  as  an  articled 
pupil  in  a provincial  archi- 
tect's office.  Brown  was  able 
to  establish  his  own  practice 
in  Southampton.  He  saved 
enough  to  interrupt  his  prac- 
tice for  two  years  and  qualify 
for  the  final  RgamjnaHnn  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  thus  to  obtain 
the  appropriate  degree  as  a 
folly  qualified  architect  To 
make  such  a decision  testifies 
to  Brown's  great  determina- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  . 

The  war  took  him  off  to 
become  a garrison  engineer 
but  being  of  non-combatant 
status  (he  was  at  the  time  39- 
years-old),  he  was  entitled  to 
answer  an  advertisement  for 
the  post  of  principal  of  a 
recently  formed  small  archi- 
tectural school,  part  of  the 
School  of  Art  at  Kingston. 
Surrey.  He  won  this  post  and 
with  this  opportunity  he 
started  on  his  life’s  work. 

As  a very  great  educator, 
organiser  and  negotiator  be 
became  a forceful  protagonist 
of  education  and.  after  a rela- 
tively short  number  of  years, 
elevated  a small  department 
to  an  autonomous,  fully  rec- 
ognised institution  of 
national  reputation. 

His  distinction  offered  him 
the  chance  of  accepting  an 
invitation  to  the  post  of  visit- 
ing professor  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Virginia  in  Charlottes- 
ville — historically  renowned 


in  the  United  States.  Built  to 
the  designs  of  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  it  was  a 
truly  appropriate  and  refined 
surrounding  for  the  teaching 
of  architecture. 

He  also  conducted  for  many 
years  a fascinating  series  of 
lectures  in  and  on  the  sheets 
of  London  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion classes,  revealing  his 
great  knowledge  of  centuries 

of  design.  \» 

Eric  never  lost  his  all-em- 
bracing pleasure  in  looking, 
enjoying  and  talking  of  archi- 
tecture as  the  mother  of  the 
arts.  His  journeys  through 
Europe  and  Britain,  not  to 
mention  his  dry  humour, 
made  him  a skilled  and  enter- 
taining speaker  and  serious 
teacher. 

Today’s  schools  of  architec- 
ture are  in  great  need  of  such 
progressive  and  highly  expe- 
rienced principals  who,  like 
that  middle-aged  student  of 
pre-war  days,  revived  the 
nation's  belief  in  the  architec- 
ture of  a humane  and  progres- 
sive society. 

Stefan  Buzas 

Eric  Brown,  architect,  bom  Janu- 
ary 25,  1001;  died  December  1< 
1995 


their  seats  so  as  not  to  miss 
the  part  2:  Flamenco,  for  us  a 
stunning  theatrical  revela- 
tion. One  was  reminded  of 
Nietzsche's  remark  that  he 
would  only  believe  in  a god 
who  could  dance. 

Antonio  was  as  rich  a per- 
son in  his  life  as  he  was  a 
great  artist  He  had  a son  by 
the  Duchess  of  Alba.  He  also 
spent  some  18  days  in  -prison 
In  1974  for  blaspheming  in 
front  of  the  church  at  Arcos 
de  la  Frontera.  When  Franco 
heard,  he  apparently  phoned 
the  prison  governor  and  or- 
dered Antonio's  immediate 
release  — special- dispensa- 
tion for  Spanish  genius. 

In  a very  generous  gesture 
of  friendship  he  gave  me  sev- 
eral master  classes  free,  and 
invited  me  to  dance  a solo  as 
guest  artist  with  his  company 
at  the  London  Coliseum  and 
later  at  the  Royalty  Theatre, 


Birthdays 


Another  Day 


Principal . . . Brown 


Admiral  Sir  Peter  Abbott, 
commander-in-chief,  Fleet, 
commander.  Naval  Forces 
North  Western  Eaope,  54; 
Gen  Sir  John.  Archer,  for- 
mer commander-m-diM,  UK 
Land  Forces,  72;  Steve  Back- 
ley,  athlete,  javelin  thrower, 
27;  Prof  Arnold  Beckett, 
pharmacist  Olympic  medical 
adviser,  76;  Roland  Boyes, 
Labour  MP.  59;  Alec  GarllLe, 
Liberal  Democrat  MP,  48;  An- 
nette Crosbie,  actress,  38; 
Howard  Davies,  deputy  gov- 
ernor, Bank  of  England,  45; 
Dr  Kenneth  Edwards,  chair- 
man, Committee  of  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  Principals, 
vice-chancellor,  Leicester  Un- 
iversity, 62;  Lord  (Sidney) 
Greene  of  Harrow  Weald, 
former  trade  union  leader,  86; 
Steve  Hackett,  rock  guitar- 
ist, 46;  Paul  Hamlyn,  pub- 
lisher, 70;  Christine  Han- 
cock, general  secretary. 
Royal  College  of  Nursing,  54; 
Anthony  Howard,  Journalist 
and  author,  62;  Simon  Mac- 
Corkfndale,  actor,  43;  Lord 
Moyola,  former  prime  minis- 
ter of  Northern  Ireland,  73; 
Fergus  Slattery,  rugby 
player,  45;  Peter  Snape, 
Labour  MP,  54;  Nicholas 
Soames  MP.  Minister  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  48;  Peter 
Temple-Morris,  Conserva- 
tive MP.  58;  Sir  Aubrey  Trot- 
man-Dlckenaon,  principal, , 
Cardiff  College,  University  of 
Wales,  70;  Gnndappa  Vis- 1 
wsnath,  cricketer,  47;  Lord 
Wlgoder  QC,  75;  Franco  Zef- 1 
flreili.  filmmaker,  73;  Albert  | 
Williams,  former  general  i 
secretary,  Ucatt,  69.  i 


February  12,  1972:  Tom 
Holliday  drove  me  over  to  the 
Northumberland  miners' 
meeting  -in  the  City  Hall 
where  Joe  Gormley  and  1 
were  given  a tremendous 
reception. 

It  was  a very  curious  occa- 
sion because  this  huge  hall 
was  filled  with  working  min- 
ers in  their  working  clothes  | 
and  the  general  impression 
was  one  of  greyness  with  no 
colour,  because  of  the  dark  i 
browns  and  blacks  and  greys 
of  their  clothes,  but  they 1 
were  in  terrific  heart  even 
though  they  were  beginning 
to  experience  some  hardship 
themselves  as  a result  of  the 
strike. 

The  power  cuts  are  now 
widespread  throughout  the 
country  and  on  alternate 
days  we  lose  power  for  about 
three  hours  so  that  the  whole 
economy  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  strike. 

One  aspect  of  this  is  that  it 
set  Into  being  a tremendous 
emergency  system  of  help  for 
old  people  ...  in  my  own 
constituency  in  Bristol, 
about  80  per  cent  of  the 
streets  are  now  covered  by 
street  wardens  and  street 
committees  brought  into 
being  by  the  strike.  The  other 

remarkable  thing is  the 

extent  to  which  the  wives  of 
the  miners  have  supported 
their  men  and  the  extent  to 
which  tiie  public  — thmigh 
gravely  inconvenienced  — 
are  in  sympathy  with  the 
miners.  Tony  Benn,  Office 
Without  Power.  Hutchinson, 
1988. 


which  he  announced  as  “The 
British  actor  who  dan  the  the 
Flamenco.” 

When  1 had  finished  my 
original  audition  for  him,  he 
sat  surrounded  by  his  entire 
company  of  60,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  All  I 
could  see  was  one  large 
brown  eye  peeping  at  me  be- 
tween his  fingers.  Then:  “Dar- 
llnc!  You  danthe  like  a 
horthe.”  I snatched  up  my 
coat  and  made  for  the  door 
i muttering  under  my  breath 
“Sod  you!  You  try  doing 
Shakespeare,  you  sadistic 
bastard.”  He  waited  until  I 
the  door  had  opened.  “Darlinc 
...  a rathe  horthe.  not  a cart 
horthe.  Come  back  all  is  for- 
given.” He  was  the  vainest 
man  1 have  ever  known,  and 
one  of  the  kindest  and 
wittiest 

Trader  Faufknar 


Death  Notices 

DUCKENFWLD.  PmatfuHy  at  home  on  7U> 
February  TOM.  Irena  Marjorie,  aged  84 
roar*,  of  Ralnow,  near  Macclesfield. 
Baknrad  tnooiar  el  Christine  and  a door 
aanawotfiw  or  Jonathan,  Rosemary  and 
UotaL  Funeral  Tuesday  13N»  February 
1988,  service  in  Rataow  Church  et  2.30pm 
fM lowed  try  committal  at  MacchMeid  Cre- 
matorium M SJOpm.  Enoutries  to  Hooley. 
Watson  & Buckley  tel.-  0MB S 4E2T34 

JOHNSON,  David  WMam,  egad  75  years. 
Med  on  holiday  In  Cyprus  on  2nd  February 
1898.  Ha  was  the  Clnol  Inspector  <t 
Weights  and  Measures  In  Weymouth  and 
Sough  and  Director  of  Consumer  Services 
lor  Qrosiar  Manchester  from  1 87 *-1380.  A 
cremation  service  Mil  be  held  ol  the  West 
Chapel.  Overdale.  Cheney  Nate  Road.  Bol- 
ton at  1 30pm  on  Monday  IBttl  February  to 
be  tallowed  by  a gathering  ol  Ml  who  wish 
nadi  and  Margaret  In  ramem- 
berancs  of  DovU  In  the  Festival  Hall  at 
Bolton  Tom  Hall  from  2pm  onwards.  Dona- 
tions In  8«i  of  flowers  lor  the  Community 
Trust  tar  Creator  Manchester  Enquiries' 
Bolton  CcHtperallv*  Funeral  Service. 
Crompton  Chanel.  Crompton  Way.  Bolton 
BL1  BNZ.  telephone  01204  307151. 

STAVELEY,  Or  LAK.  clod  peecofuffy  on 
Wi  February  at  home  after  a short  Hlnoss. 
Much  loved  husband  of  Joyce,  father  of 
Reseiyn.  John  and  Anthony,  grandfather 
and  q real  grandfather.  Mend,  coneague. 
tutor  and  nplradon  to  acton dels  around 
lha  world.  No  flower*  please.  Donations  ft 
wished  to  the  ArthriUa  and  Rheimaftwti 
Council.  The  funeral  will  tana  place  to 

S80am  In  ttia  St  John's  ChepaT  Oxford 
ematorfum  on  Friday  76  February. 

In  Memoriam 

CRAWFORD.  Kan,  a loving  frland 
remembered 


Memorial  Services 


eDDMGTON.  A service  of  celebration  lor 
the  Ufa  of  Paul  EdtSngton  CBE  trill  be  held 
to  St  Peri's  Church.  Covent  Barden,  an 
TMmKlay  29  February  at  12  noon. 

PTOQ9I.  Lord  - A Sendee  ol  Thantortvlnn 
tor  the  Ms  of  The  Rt  Hon  The  Lord  Obrien 
tt  Lofhbwy.  GBE.  PC.  FROM,  will  be  held 
tn  the  Chap*  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  Crypt  St  Paul's  Cathedral  at 
11J0N1  on  Thursday.  U March.  Thoee 
Mtandhto  are  requested  to  to**  Uielr  seats 
by  11.19am.  For  further  insrarmobon.  please 
Itm  Asa Mam  Secretary.  Bank  ol 


■To  plan  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  611  8080 


pjfl  ,I! 


Jackdaw 


Mezzo  Labour 

SIR  TERENCE  Conran’s  an- 
nouncement this  week  of  his 
support  for  Tony  Blair  has 
unlocked  the  mystery  [of  Con- 
ran's most  recent  London  res- 
taurant. Mezzo].  It  was  Aris- 
totle who  first  compared 
politics  with  cooking;  it  took 
Conran's  greater  genius  to 
construct  a New  Labour  res- 
taurant. The  curious,  can- 
teen-like long  tables,  at  which 
you're  seated  cheek  by  jowl 
with  strangers,  represent 
community'*.  Happily,  the 
prices  make  sure  fiat  your 
neighbours  are  never  too  hor- 
rendous. The  Asian -style  food 
£ of  course,  a tribute  to  the 
Tiger  economies;  while  the 


neo-peasant  pots  must  be  old 
Labour  and,  like  it,  are  firmly 
on  the  shelf  They  even  have 
the  same  shape  as  John  Pres- 
cott Sometimes  Sir  Terence 
has  not  quite  kept  up  with  Mr 
Blair's  elfin  progress.  The 
fact.  For  Instance,  that  all  the 
superior  staff  who  seat  you 
are  women  in  little  black 
power  suits  suggests  that  he 
is  still  enforcing  all-women 
shortlists.  But  the  master- 
stroke is  the  integration  of 
colour  and  class.  The  (more) 
expensive  bit  is  poked  in  the 
basement  thus  proving  that 
Sir  Terence,  like  his  mentor, 
is  able  to  bluff  on  class,  bluff 
on  the  causes  of  class.  Finally, 

the  only  black  [person]  I no- 
ticed in  the  place  is  given  a 
starring  role,  handing  out 
towels  in  the  gentleman 's- 
club-style  lavatory.  Aristot- 
le’s maxim  states  that  in  poli- 
tics, os  in  cooking,  it  is  the 

consumer  who  is  the  judge  of 
the  quality  of  what  is  served. 
We  left  ratheralotof  our 
meal. 

; David  Starkey,  he  of  the  Moral 

Maze,  writing  the  Diary  in  the 

Spectator.  Two  innovations 
in  this  week's  issue:  the  depar- 
ture of  Auberon  Waugh  and  a 


colour  aduertisementfor 
Gucci. 

Honour,  obey; 

• WE  WILL  both  live  within 
a budget 

• We  will  pay  off  all  credit 
card  debts  before  making  any 
major  purchases. 

• We  will  each  receive  an 
allowance  of  $70  per  week  to 
cover  haircuts,  eating  out 
gifts  for  friends,  and  spending 
money. 

• We  will  engage  in  healthy 
sex  three  to  five  times  per 
week. 

• Teresa  will  stay  on  bhth 
control  for  two  years  after  we 
are  married  and  then  will  try 
to  get  pregnant. 

• When  both  of  us  are  work- 
ing, Teresa  can  have  only  one 

child. 

• When  one  parent  is  free, 
Teresa  can  have  another 
child. 

• When  both  ofus  are  free, 
Teresa  can  have  one  more 
child.  After  the  third  preg- 
nancy we  will  both  get 
sterilised. 

• Family  leadership  and  de- 
osion-making  is  Rex's 
responsibility. 


• Teresa  will  make  deci- 
sions in  emergencies  and 
when  Rex  is  not  available. 

• We  will  both  make  our- 
selves available  for  discus- 
sion 15  to  30  minutes  per  day. 

• We  won't  raise  our  voices 
.with  each  other.  If  we  get 
angry,  we  will  count  to  10 
first. 

• We  will  not  use  tobacco 
products  and  will  practice 
moderate  alcohol 
consumption. 

• On  weekdays  we  will  tom 
out  the  lights  by  1 1.30pm  and 
wake  up  at  6.30am. 

• When  driving,  we  will  stay 
one  car  length  away  from 
other  cars  for  every  lOmph. 

9 We  will  provide  uncondi- 
tional love  and  fiiifll  each 
other's  basic  needs. 

From  a prenuptial  agreement . 
filed  in  New  Mexico  between 
Teresa  GarpstasandRobert 
“Rex"  LeGaOey from  Alber- 
querque.  Reprinted  in 
Harper's  magazine. 

Books  net 

SO  THE  faecal  solids  of  cor- 
porate bookselling's  stupidity 
have  hit  the  circulatory  air- 
conditioning  of  economic 


reality.  Let  us  assess  the  cur- 
rent climate.  Book  sales — up 
1,038.333  per  cent.  Profits  on 
book  sales — up  L002  per 
cent  Self-comforting  jargon 
— up  1,083 ^33  per  cent  Delia 
Smith’s  income — up  £1.25 
million ...  In  a sparky  perfor- 
mance, the  chairman  of 
newly  founded  Non-Swlndon- 
ised  Independent  Shops 
Really  Selling  Books  Corpo- 
ration said:  “Our  new  sorta- 
tion  equipment  has  given  us 
significant  growth  though 
there  was  a zero  win  game 
(for  use  on  Sega  MegaNegaS- 
Zump  Mark  5 J on  the  margin 
times  growth,  not  to  mention 
volume  times  discount!  Our 
operating  profit  is  up  £2.6 
million  to  £5.2  million  on 
reduced  sales  of  £234-36p. 

“Unfortunately, We  have 
not  managed  to  wangle  a 
single  redundancy  out  of  the 
present  sense  of  caution.  The 
Corporation  has  decided  that 
in  these  difficult  trading 
times,  in  order  to  keep  confi- 
dence up  in  the  City  it  will  put 
a brave  face  on  it  and  prove 
I that  literacy,  and  numeracy 
I arenotdead.” 

Keith  and  Janet  Kenyon  - 
Thompson,  of  the  Book  Shop  in 


Ruffiin,  Denbighshire,  keep 
the  rumpus  oaer  the  Net  Book 
Agreement  altoe  in  this  letter  to 
the  Bookseller. 

Don’t  panic 

THE  COMBINATION  of  dis- 
tributed digital  technology 
and  robust  Kjcryption  has 
brought  infbrmationised 
society  to  a very  sharp  bal- 
ance point  between  two  lousy 
choices.  On  one  side  lies  a 


On  the  edge ...  Fringe  Ware 


technological  foundation 
upon  which  the  most  massive 
totalitarianism  could  be 
built  On  the  other  is  a jungle 
tn  which  any  number  of  anar- 
chic guerrillas  might  hide, 
upon  whom  little  order  could 
ever  be  imposed ...  At  pres- 
ent most  ofus  unwittingly 
leave  a highly  visible  and 
nearly  indelible  trail  in 
Cyberspace.  Every  time  we 
make  a modern  financial 
transaction,  use  the  tele- 
phone, send  an  e-mail  mes- 
sage, we  leave  a path  of  bits 
from  which  anyone  who’s  in- 
terested and  properly 
equipped  can  assemble  the 
detailed  informational  ghosts 
of  our  naked  selves.  If  yon 
have  something  you'd  rather 
hide,  don’t  hide  it  here.  Fur- 
thermore; the  tools  of  surveQ- 
lance  are  becoming  far  more 
sophisticated  and  conducive 
to  centralisation.  Massive 
pattern  recognition  engines 
can  be  applied  to  the  Net 
from,  say,  Washington  DC  or 
Beijing,  and  specifically 
timed  to  recognise  certain 
kinds  of  activities.  Or  even 
beliefs. 

Any  government  that  can 
automatically  generate  an  in- 


timate profile  of  every  one  of 
its  citizens  is  a government 
with  a potential  for  absolute 
power  that  will  eventually,  to 
use  Lord  Acton's  phrase,  cor- 
rupt absolutely.  Few  civil  lib- 
erties are  likely  to  survive 
such  capacities  in  the  hands 
of  increasingly  panicky  au- 
thoritarians who  run  the  em- 
battled old  bureaucracies  of 
the  Meat  World. 

Worse,  their  panic  may  be 
■justified.  An  equally  appre- 
hensive and  growing  lot  of 
cyber -Ubertarians  now  have 
at  their  disposal  tools  as  un- 
balance gly  powerful  in  then- 
power  to  conceal  as  are  the 
other  side’s  in  the  service  of 
revelation. 

One-time  Grateful  Dead  lyri- 
. cist  turned  Nethead  John  Perry 
Barlow  ponders  the  Net,  secu- 
rity and  personal  libertv  In 
Fringe  Ware  Review. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  E- 
nwiljackdaw&guardum- 
.co.uk; fax  01 71-713  4366;  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Rood,  London 
EC1R3ER. 


Dan  Glaister 
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Famell  hits 
out  at  City 
doubt  over 
£1  -85bn  bid 


PauRne  Springett 


FAR  NELL  Electronics 
hit  back  yesterday  at 
detractors  of  its  pro- 
posed £1.85  billion 
takeover  of  the  much  bigger 
US  group,  Premier,  saying 
that  the  proxy  votes  received 
so  far  gave  the  deal  “over- 
whelming'1 support. 

Famell,  the  electronics 
components  distributor  based 
in  Wetherby.  West  Yorkshire, 
said  it  remained  “absolutely 
convinced  of  the  medium  and 
long-term  strategic  signifi- 
cance of  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion and  the  benefits  that  will 
flow  from  the  combination  of 
the  two  businesses.1' 

The  takeover  had  “at- 
tracted widespread  support 
from  leading  institutional 
shareholders,  independent 
researchers  and  analysts,  and 
from  FameU's  and  Premier’s 
suppliers  and  other  members 
of  the  electronics  industry." 

Three  of  FamelTs  largest 
shareholders  are  understood 
to  support  the  takeover  — 
Mercury  Asset  Management 
with  14  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
Fleming  with  5 per  cent  and 
Scottish  Widows  with  6 per 
cent.  . 

Last  week  there  were  indi- 
cations from  shareholders 
representing  around  13  per 
cent  that  they  planned  to  veto 
the  takeover,  arguing  FameU 
is  paying  too  high  a price  and 
that  earnings  will  be  diluted. 

The  deal  will  fail  unless  it  is 
backed  by  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  shareholders  at  next  Thurs- 
day’s extraordinary  general 
meeting  in  Wetherby.  The 
deadline  for  the  receipt  of 
proxy  votes  is  Ham  tomorrow 
and  it  is  understood  that 
proxies  from  25  per  cent  of- 
shareholders  have  been 
received,  with  90  per  cent  of 
these  behind  the  deal 
Anne  Simpson,  a consultant 


with  the  investors’  advice 
specialists,  Pension  and  in? 
su ranee  Research  Consul- 
tants, said  the  vote  was  “still 
winnable”  by  the  rebels- 

The  FameU  affair  marked  a 
new  stage  in  the  development 
of  shareholder  power.  “This 
is  the  first  time  we’ve  been 
able  to  whip  up  support  over 
a takeover.  Generally  it  is 
viewed  as  a 'hands-off  situa- 
tion by  the  City."  she  said. 

Last  summer's  furore  over 
British  Gas  had  changed  atti- 
tudes. “Institutions  are  realis- 
ing they  are  going  to  be  held 
accountable.  British  Gas  has 
put  an  end  to  rubber 
stamping.” 

Institutions  were  now 
acutely  aware  of  public  opin- 
ion. If  the  public  wrote  in  to 
make  their  views  known,  in- 
stitutions wouldctaange  the 
way  they  voted. 

Ms  Simpson  said  that  in  the 
FameU  case  a merger  would 
be  less  expensive  and  less 
hazardous  than  a takeover. 

Standard  Life  shocked  Par- 
nell last  week  by  taking  the 
unusual  step  of  announcing 
its  opposition  to  the  takeover. 
It  looks  likely  to  be  joined  by 
Prudential,  which  has  a 6 per 
cent  stake  in  Famell.  Nor- 
wich Union  with  3.5  per  cent 
and  Legal  & General  with  1.5 
percent. 

Patrick  Barton,  an  invest- 
ment manager  of  UK  equities 
at  Norwich  Union,  said  that 
the  hind’s  decision  would  be 
taken  today  and  would  not  be 
publicised.  “We  are  leaning 
in  a particular  direction,"  be 
conceded. 

“Obviously  we  take  on 
board  what  policyholders  say 
and  I think  we  are  more 
aware  now  that  the  public  is 
more  conscious.  But  we  have 
always  voted  on  every  issue 
and  we  have  always  done  it 
based  on  what  we  consider  is 
in  the  best  interests  of 
policyholders.’’ 


THING5  ARE  VERY  QUIET 
IN  THE  OFFICE  TODAY. 
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Steve  Xu,  left,  a manager  of  BOC  China,  meets  Professor  Li  Cheng,  chairman  of  Taiyuan  Iron  and  Steel,  to  inaugurate  an 
industrial  gases  joint  venture  in  north  central  China.  BOC  is  set  to  announce  a rise  in  first-quarter  profits  tomorrow, 
expected  by  analysts  to  be  between  £99  million  and  £110  million,  against  £89.4  million  last  time  photograph:  nigb.  abbott 

Privatisation  ‘bonanza  for  firms’ 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 

PRIVATISATION  has  en- 
abled a small  group  of 
multinational . compa- 
nies to  dominate  public  ser- 
vice provision  in  the  Britain 
and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
resulting  in  cartels,  combines 
and  corruption,  according  to 
research  published  today 
Companies  act  together 
rather  than  in  competition, 
combine  resources  to  deal 
with  large  projects  and  en- 


| sure  that  states  provide  guar- 
I antees  against  financial  de- 
fault The  report  by  a union- 
funded  research  unit,  says 
advantages  claimed  for  priva- 
tisation — that  it  introduces' 
more  competition,  more  pri- 
vate finance  and  reduces 
bureaucracy  — ■ are  illusory. 

Dominant  companies  are  a 
small  group  of  multinationals 
which  use  the  same  sources  of  j 
finance  as  the  public  sector  . 
but  do  not  accept  ultimate 
responsibility  for  financial  or 
service  performance. 

Conniption  goes  hand-in- 
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hand  with  contracting  out 
and  privatisation  and  there 
are  corrupt  practices  in  Brit- 
ain and  elsewhere,  it  says. 

Examples  of  how  contract- 
ing out  of  public  servires. 
compulsory  in  Britain,  has 
delivered  local  services  into 
the  hands  of  multinational 
companies  include  one  com- 
pany that  serves  school  meals 
in  Bromley.  Kent,  runs  the 
water  system  in  Buenos 
Aires,  builds  roads  in  the 
Czech  republic  and  has  been 
convicted  of  bribing  the 
mayor  of  Grenoble  in  France 
to  win  the  water  concession. 

Hie  operation  erf  company 
combines  should  be  a cause 
for  concern,  the  research 
report  says,  citing  a British 
water  company  which  simul- 
taneously bid  with  and 
against  a partner  — making 
any  investigation  of  possible 


collusion  hard  to  pursue. 

The  report,  by  the  Public 
Services  Privatisation  Re- 
search Unit  cites  163  British 
service  contracts  which  have 
been  privatised  without  an  in- 
house  bid. 

It  says  the  income  tax. 
social  security  and  driving 
licence  computers  are  run  by 
a US  company  which  has 
never  faced  competition  from 
the  public  sector  although,  in 
general,  the  private  sector 
has  no  real  technical  advan- 
tages and  the  performance  re- 
cord of  private  contractors 
often  compares  badly. 

A public  sector  option 
should  always  be  included  in 
tendering  and  contracts 
should  be  open  to  public  scru- 
tiny. it  concludes. 

• The  Privatisation  Network 
(£10).  PSPRU.  1 Mabledon 
Place,  London  WC1H  9AJ 


Damages  ‘could 
bankrupt  Merrett’ 


Pauline  Spring ett 

STEPHEN  MERRETT,  a 
former  deputy  chair- 
man of  Lloyd's  of  Lon- 
don, could  be  forced  into 
banknipcty  by  a demand 
this  week  to  pay  damages  to 
Names  who  lost  money 
after  they  invested  in  syn- 
dicates run  by  the  Merrett 
Underwriting  Agency. 

John  Mays,  chairman  of 
the  Merrett  Names  action 
group,  said  he  was  expect- 
ing an  interim  payment 
judgment  “any  time  now”. 
The  judgment  relates  to 
last  autumn’s  landmark 
High  Court  ruling,  which 
said  that  nearly  2.000  Mer- 
rett Names,  who  had  lost 
million  of  pounds  at 
Lloyd's,  had  been  the  vic- 
tims of  negligent  under- 
writing and  auditing.  The 
Merrett  syndicates  were 
badly  hit  by  pollution  and 
asbestos  is  losses  in  the  US. 

The  Names  are  expecting 
total  damages  of  around 
£200  million.  Mr  Mays  said 


he  believed  this  week’s  in- 
terim judgment  would 
order  an  initial  payment  of 
around  £10  million. 

“If  we  get  the  judgment 
we  expect  and  we  execute  it 
against  Stephen  Merrett  we 
could  force  him  into  bank- 
ruptcy," he  said. 

Mr  Merrett  was  the  main 
underwriter  on  syndicate  , 
418.  The  Names  will  also 
demand  payment  from  the 
Merrett  Underwriting 
Agency,  around  60  mem- 
bers’ agents  and  auditors 
Ernst  & Young. 

After  last  year’s  bearing. 
Mr  Justice  Cresswell  said 
he  had  serious  reservations 
about  Mr  Merrett’s  ap- 
proach as  an  underwriter. 

Following  the  court  rul- 
ing, Lloyd’s  launched  its 
own  inquiry  into  Mr  Mer- 
ett’s  activities. 

• The  Commons  Treasury 
and  Civil  Service  select 
committee  is  due  to  reopen 
its  inquiry  into  Lloyd’s 
today  with  an  appearance 
by  the  trade  minister. 
Anthony  Nelson. 


Tony May 

THE  banks'  reporting  sea- 
son gets  under  way  on  Fri- 
day when  the  new  Lloyds  TSB 
will  report  possibly  the  stron- 
gest growth  of  an>'  bank. 

The  picture  could  be  com- 
plicated by  restructuring 
charges  of  up  to  £350  million 
and  the  acquisition  of  Chel- 
tenham & Gloucester  Build- 
ing Society  for  which  five 
months'  results  will  be  in- 
cluded. The  bank  will  publish 
several  sets  of  figures  but 
most  analysts  are  looking  at  a 
straight  year-on-year  compar- 
ison of  the  Lloyds  TSB  Group. 

Robert  Law  of  Lehman 
Brothers  expects  the  group  to 
make  a profit  of  £LU!»  hill  inn 
before  any  exceptional 


charges,  14.6  per  cent  up  on 
1994.  John  Leonard  of  Salo- 
mon expects  £2.034  billion, 
and  Michael  Lever  of  James 
Capel  forecasts  £2.007  billion. 

Both  BP  and  Shell  have 
benefited  from  firmer  crude 
oil  prices.  Shell  should  show  a 
rise  from  £4  billion  to 
£4.48  billion  for  the  fill]  year. 
BZW  expects  BF  to  end  the 
year  with  a dip  in  overall 
profit  from  £1.5  billion  to 
£1.1  billion. 

TODAY  — Interims:  Armour  Trust. 
Bryant. 

TOMORROW  — IntoriraeSOC  |D1|  — 
Fmls  British  Putraleum  iQ4i  liter.  Bank- 
ing. aeuterv  St  tbdwn.  Tfl  Pauil.c. 
WEDNESDAY  — fatten**:  H jfrton  rQl, 
Fliuh:  Flying  Flowers.  Lloytto  Abtsy  Life 
Vardon.  AOUfc  Daily  Man  L General  TrusL 
THURSDAY  — Interims:  ArmllayW.  Pan- 
theon. Amiss  ClII  Crrcnhur.  Mersey 
Dock*.  Royal  Dutrfu'SheHl  Ward  Holding? 
FRIDAY  — interims:  Birse.  FnSIsf  Bar- 
inn  Tribune 


How  profits  could 
go  up  in  smoke 


Mark  Tran 


THE  tobacco  industry  has 
□ever  paid  a penny  in 
damages  to  smokers,  but 
that  record  is  in  jeopardy 
amid  accumulating  evidence 
that  cigarette  companies  dis- 
sembled on  the  addictive 
power  of  nicotine,  and  new 
legal  moves  by  opponents. 

The  industry's  only  brush 
with  defeat  came  when  a 
court  awarded  $400,000 
(£258.0001  to  the  relatives  of  a 
New  Jersey  woman.  Rose  Cip- 
pollone.  until  the  decision 
was  overturned  on  appeaL 
The  basic  argument  deployed 
by  tobacco  companies  — that 
smokers  enjoy  cigarettes  at 
their  own  risk  — has  always 
triumphed.  But  that  conten- 
tion looks  vulnerable  after  al- 
legations by  Jeffrey  Wigand.  a 
former  senior  executive  with 
Brown  & Williamson,  a sub- 
sidiary of  BAT  in  the  US. 

Most  Wail  Street  analysts 
believe  that  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry' will  wriggle  free  once 
more,  but  some  are  less  cer- 
tain. Diana  Temple  of  Salo- 
mon Brothers  believes  that  a 
huge  smokers'  class  action 
suit  in  New  Orleans  could 
make  it  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  While  this  and 
other  lawsuits  are  unlikely  to 
affect  .tobacco  company  prof- 
its. she  asserts  that  they  will 
have  a psychological  effect- 
. driving  share  prices  down. 

Even  before  any  trial,  Mr 
Wigand.  formerly  a vice-pres- 
ident for  research  and  devel- 
opment at  B&W,  has  fur- 
nished devastating  testimony 
against  the  tobacco  industry. 

DURING  CBS’s  prime- 
time 60  Minutes  pro- 
gramme. lie  alleged  that 
tobacco  companies  covered 
up  evidence  that  nicotine  is 
addictive,  that  they  manipu- 
lated the  level  of  nicotine  in 
cigarettes  and  that  tobacco 
executives  lied  under  oath 
about  these  matters  in  front 
of  Congress. 

The  programme  appeared 
after  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
had  published  a lengthy 
article  on  Mr  Wigand’s  depo- 
sition in  Mississippi,  which  is 
suing  tobacco  companies  to 
recoup  millions  of  dollars 
spent  treating  smoking- 
related  Illnesses. 

The  tobacco  companies  are 
now  marshalling  arguments 
to  counter  that  of  "unjust  en- 
richment", being  used  by 
Richard  Scruggs  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi case. 

A veteran  of  the  asbestos 
wars  that  led  to  the  bank- 


ruptcy of  Johns  Manville.  Mr 
Scruggs  is  using  money  he 
made  then  to  take  on  tobacco. 
The  Mississippi  suit  does  not 
focus  on  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing but  on  the  general 
theme  of  justice  and  equity. 
The  suit,  filed  by  a group  of 
lawyers  brought  together  by 
Mississippi  attorney  general 
Mike  Moore,  seeks  damages 
of  $200  million  on  behalf  of 
the  state  — to  cover  the  ex- 
penses Mississippi  is  said  to 
have  incurred  to  care  for  poor 
people  with  tobacco-related 
illnesses. 

Even  if  they  lose,  the 
tobacco  companies  are  un- 
likely to  sink  into  bank- 
ruptcy. but  they  will  be 
obliged  to  bear  a greater  per- 
centage of  the  costs  picked  up 
by  taxpayers. 

In  their  defence,  they  argue 
that  states  are  already  com- 
pensated for  smokers'  health 
by  the  revenue  from  hefty  ex- 
cise taxes,  that  smoking  im- 
poses little  extra  cost  on  local 
governments  — and  may  even 
save  states  money  when  sick 
people  die  young,  and  that 
health  costs  cannot  fairly  be 
separated  from  tobacco's 
overall  contribution  to  the 


BUT  a report  in  late  Jan- 
uary by  the  respected 
Centres  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta  found  that 
the  direct  medical  costs  of 
smoking  in  the  US  came  to 
$50  billion  a year  — more 
than  double  the  $21  billion 
revenue  from  tobacco  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing. 

A forthcoming  study  by  two 
University  of  Michigan  pro- 
fessors is  expected  to  con- 
clude that  tobacco  accounts 
for  a net  economic  loss  in  all 
but  six  big  tobacco-growing 
stales,  and  that  states  would 
gain  substantially  if  people 
spent  their  cigarette  money 
on  anything  but  tobacco. 

In  fact  the  tobacco  industry 
is  in  decline,  with  employ- 
ment in  tobacco  farming  and 
manufacturing  down. 

For  now.  however,  tobacco 
companies  continue  to  rake 
in  profits.  RJR  Nabisco  is 
under  siege  from  corporate 
raiders  Carl  Icahn  and  Ben- 
nett LeBow  because  they 
covet  the  company’s  cigarette 
business.  Mr  LeBow,  owner  of 
Liggett  tobacco,  wants  the 
company  to  spin  off  its  food 
unit  and  merge  the  RJ  Reyn- 
olds tobacco  group  with  Lig- 
gett so  he  can  rule  over  a 
huge  cash  cow. 

Nabisco  argues  that  a spin- 
off now  would  trigger  law- 
suits by  anti-tobacco  plain- 
tiffs who  could  claim  that  the 
company  was  trying  to  shel- 
ter its  tobacco  assets  under 
the  food  unit.  But  that  contra- 
dicts RJR  Nabisco's  earlier 
argument  that  litigation 
against  the  tobacco  industry 
is  unlikely  to  succeed. 

The  confusion  is  a fair  sign 
of  the  company's  nervous- 
ness. 


News  in  brief 

Chinese  order 
for  Airbus 

Airbus  Industrie,  the  Euro- 
pean consortium  recently  out- 
bid in  a series  of  key  orders 
by  its  bigger  rival,  Boeing,  is 
set  to  win  a crucial  Cliinese 
order  for  up  to  46  aircraft, 
worth  as  much  as  $4  billion 
(£2.6  billion). 

Agence  France  Presse  and 
the  Hongkong  Standard  both 
reported  that  Chinese  pre- 
mier Li  Peng  told  visiting 
French  foreign  minister 
Herve  de  Charette  on  Friday 
that  China  would  place  an 
order  for  between  30  and  40 
A31Qs  and  six  A340s. 

The  Airbus  partners  are 
France’s  Aerospatiale.  Brit- 
ish Aerospace.  Deutsche 
Aerospace,  and  Spain's  Con- 
struction es  Aeronaut!  cas. 

CBI  clocks  on 

Most  businesses  want  the  UK 
to  move  to  Western  European 
time,  moving  clocks  in  Brit- 
ain an  hour  forward  through- 
out the  year,  according  to  the 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry. 

Overall,  three-quarters  of 
its  members  want  the  change, 
although  businesses  in  Scot- 
land remain  firmly  opposed, 
with  72  per  cent  against  time 
harmonisation. 

FI  to  seek  fisting 

FI  Group,  specialist  supplier 
of  stand-alone  applications 
management  to  firms  like 
Royal  Insurance  and  Tesco,  is 
to  seek  a Stock  Exchange  list- 
ing this  spring,  it  disclosed 
yesterday. 

The  group,  bought  out  by 
its  workforce  in  1392.  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a market  capi- 
talisation of  around  £60 mil- 
lion. 


Technology 
plan  is  aimed 
at  smaller 
companies 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 

THE  Government  is  to 
spend  tens  of  millions  of 
pounds  In  an  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  information 
and  communications  technol- 
ogy by  small  and  medium 
sized  businesses. 

Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary Ian  Lang  is  later  this 
week  to  announce  a new 
scheme  aimed  at  showing 
smaller  firms  how  even  quite 
restricted  uses  of  technology 
can  boost  their  business. 

One  of  the  case  studies 
being  used  is  that  of  a family- 
run  hotel  which  is  receiving 
more  than  50  inquiries  a 
month  from  all  over  the  world 
after  it  started  to  advertise  on 
the  World  Wide  Web.  the  fast- 
est growing  sector  of  the 
Internet 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
is  a fertiliser  manufacturer 
based  in  Great  Yarmouth 
which  uses  satellite  images  to 
pinpoint  parts  of  a field  which 
need  attention  and  then  uses 
positioning  information  from 
satellites  to  direct  tractors  to 
the  right  spots. 

Ian  Taylor,  the  science  and 
technology  minister,  says  the 
scheme  is  aimed  at  demystify- 
ing technology.  “Our  view  is 
that  we  cannot  wait  for  the 
next  generation,  which  is 
more  famUiar  with  new  tech- 
nology. to  come  through,"  he 
said.  “Many  companies 
should  be  deploying  technol- 
ogy which  will  transform  or 
protect  their  businesses 
now." 
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Bank  tries 
to  reassert 
authority 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


THE  Bank  of  England 
Is  voicing  growing 
discontent  at  the  way 
the  Government  con- 
ducts monetary  policy,  after  a 
series  of  defeats  at  the  hands 
of  the  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke. 

With  its  advice  on  interest 
rates  repeatedly  rebuffed,  the 
Bank  is  privately  deeply  un- 
happy with  parts  of  the  anti- 
inflation flame  work  set  up 
after  Britain  left  'the  Ex- 
change Bate  Mechanism  in 
1992.  The  short-term  focus  for 
the  tension  is  the  minutes  of 
the  monthly  monetary  meet- 
ing, released  six  weeks  after 
Mr  Clarke  meets  the  Gover- 
nor. Eddie  George. 

Threadneedla  Street's  argu- 
ment is  that  the  minutes  give 
a lopsided  account  since  they 
contain  only  the  advice  given 
by  Bank  officials  and  give  no 
clue  as  to  what  the  Treasury’s 
mandarins  said. 

The  Bank  says  that  last 
May.  when  Mr  Clarke  refused 
to  raise  rates,  the  minutes 
failed  bo  reflect  that  the  Chan- 
cellor ignored  the  advice  not 
only  of  the  Governor  and  his 
stair  but  Treasury  officials 
too. 

As  late  as  August  the  Bank 
was  being  asked  by  hawks  In 
the  Treasury  why  it  was  not 
taking  a more  aggressive  line 
on  interest  rates.  The  Gover- 
nor declined  to  intervene  not 
only  because  he  knew  he 
would  be  rebuffed,  but  be- 
cause the  minutes  would  ex- 
acerbate signs  of  a split 
The  Bank's  mounting  frus- 
tration is  indicated  by  its  in- 
sistence on  presenting  its  ad- 
vice in  writing  to  ensure  it  is 
transcribed  in  the  minutes 
correctly. 

In  the  longer  term,  senior 
officials  argue  that  the  struc- 


ture of  monetary  policy-mak- 
ing is  untenable.  They  believe 
that  there  is  no  real  prospect 
of  going  back  to  the  pre-Black 
Wednesday  arrangement  — 
when  the  Governor  was  told 
what  to  do  by  the  Chancellor 
— and  that  ultimately  the 
Bank  will  be  given  full  opera- 
tional autonomy  under  par- 
liamentary' scrutiny. 

Most  City  analysts  believe 
that  for  the  time  being  the 
Chancellor  remains  in  the  as- 
cendancy and  wall  shave  a 
further  quarter-point  off  base 
rates  in  March. 

Bank  officials  believe  the 
Governor's  advice  last  sum- 
mer could  start  to  look  far 
sounder  as  this  year  wears 
on,  with  tax  cuts,  building 
society  windfalls  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  maturing  TESSAs 
pushing  up  both  consumer 
spending  and  inflation. 

In  an  article  for  this  week's 
quarterly  bulletin,  the  Bank 
says  that  along  with  other 
countries  with  poor  inflation 
records.  Britain  has  moved 
towards  a system  in  which 
the  central  bank  ismore  ac- 
countable and  transparent 

The  report  co-authored  by 
the  Bank's  economics  direc- 
tor. Mervyn  King,  adds  that 
international  comparisons 
show  that  accountability  and 
transparency  serve  as  partial 
substitutes  for  independence, 
rather  than  as  complements. 

Citing  the  Bundesbank,  the 
study  concludes:  “Countries 
with  a good  repuation  for  low 
inflation  seem  to  be  charac- 
terised by  relatively  low 
levels  of  accountability,  and 
conversely  for  countries  with 
less  respectable  inflation 
track  records. 

“This  is  consistent  with  ac- 
countability having  also 
served  as  a partial  substitute 
for  reputation  among  central 
banks  whose  monetary  frame- 
works have  yet  to  establish 
themselves  fully.1' 


Too  much  capital 
chasing  too  little 
quality,  says  IPPR 


Richard  Thomas 

reports  on  surprise 
conclusions  from  a 
left-wing  think-tank 

BRITAIN'S  dismal  Inv- 
estment performance 
Is  the  result  of  too 
much,  rather  than  too  lit- 
tle, available  capital,  the 
Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research,  a left-of-centre 
think-tank,  says  today. 

Contradicting  conven- 
tional Labour  wisdom  that 
companies  are  hamstrung 
by  lack  of  cash,  the  IPPR 
claims  that  finance  is  easily 
available,  but  that  insuffi- 
cient attention  is  paid  to 
the  quality  of  investment 
plans. 

David  Rough,  director  of 
investment  at  Legal  and 
General,  a contributor  to 
the  volume,  says  institu- 
tional investors  have  sup- 
ported rights  issues  too 
enthusistically. 

“The  City's  failure  is  not 
so  much  In  being  sbort-ter- 
mist.”  he  writes.  “I  think 
the  criticism  should  be  for 
not  having  made  capital 
sufficiently  scarce." 

Mr  Rough  says  finance 
houses  need  to  spend  more 
time  with  companies,  care- 
fully scrutinising  capital 
spending  plans,  rather  than 
simply  doling  out  money  in 
the  hope  of  high  returns. 

Even  small  firms  — 
which  often  complain  of  in- 
adequate financing  — have 
access  to  sufficient  funds, 
according  to  the  report, 
produced  by  the  Institute's 
Commission  on  Business 
and  Public  Policy. 

Bnt  there  is  a problem  in 
the  type  of  cash  made  avail- 
able and  the  relationship 
between  the  lender  and  bor- 
rower. In  the  case  of  small 


Indicators 


TODAY  — GEfb  Retail  Salas  (Dec). 
UKs  Producer  Output  Prices  (Jan). 
JPi  Trade  Balance  (Jan) 
TOMORROW  — JPs  Machinery 
Orders  (Dec). 

USi  Employment  Cost  Index  (03). 
WEDNESDAY  — UK:  unemploy- 
ment (Jan). 

UK:  Average  Earnings  (Dec). 


and  medium-sized  firms, 
there  Is  still  too  much  reli- 
ance on  overdrafts  rather 
than  equity  fan  ding. 

High-technology  start-up 
firms  find  it  difficult  to  at- 
tract funds,  partly  because 
lenders  rarely  understand 
the  nature  of  the  business. 

One  of  the  authors,  David 
Storey  from  Warwick  Uni- 
versity, dubs  this  the  "hair- 
dresser versus  PhD  prob- 
lem’’. Although  knowledge- 
intensive  ventures  are  the 
most  likely  to  succeed, 
hairdressers  can  raise  capi- 
tal more  easily  because 
bankers  know  what  they 
are  dealing  with. 

But  some  of  the  blame  for 
the  quality  of  investment  is 
placed  at  the  door  of  Brit- 
ish entrepreneurs  who,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Rough,  are 
more  risk-averse  than  their 
US  colleagues. 

“UK  entreprenuers  want 
the  banks  to  take  the  risk, 
and  pay  the  price,"  he  says. 
“In  the  UK,  it  is  always 
someone  e Isc's  fault". 

The  companies  which 
have  most  difficulty  at- 
tracting cash  are  neither 
small  firms,  which  can  gen- 
erally borrow  from  their 
bank  and  claim  govern- 
ment support,  nor  big  cor- 
porations. which  can 
readily  raise  fimds  on  the 
capital  markets,  but  those 
In  between.  Steve  Robson,  a 
Treasury  finance  director, 
describes  them  as  the  “Cin- 
derellas  of  the  debate". 

The  report  lambaste  the 
larger  UK  companies  for 
merger  mania,  which  is 
damaging  to  long-term 
prospects.  Management 
and  financiers  have  both 
spent  too  much  time  on 
cash-hungry  takeover 
battles,  instead  of  focusing 
on  the  “organic"  growth  of 
their  own  companies. 

Could  finance  do  more  for 
British  business?  IPPR.  £5.50. 


UKi  BoE  inllauon  report  (Ol). 
THURSDAY  — GEfb  Bundesbank 
Council  Meeting. 

UKs  Retail  Pries  Index  (Jan). 

USi  Factory  Orders  (Nov/Dec). 
FRIDAY  — UK:  Public  Sector  Bor- 
rowing Requirement  (Jan). 

U&  Industrial  Production  (Jan). 
Source  klmnwait  Benton  Securities  Ltd.. 


T ourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Australia  1.87 
Austria  15.30 
Belgium  45.00 
Canada  2.05 
Cyprus  0.7075 
Denmark  B.53 
Finland  7.01 


France  7.52 
Germany  2.2000 
Greece  370.00 
Hong  Kong  11.55 
India  67.06 
Ireland  0-9575 
Israel  4.so 


Italy  2.360 
Malta  0.5450 
Netherlands  2.4750 
New  Zealand  2.23 
Norway  9-64 
Portugal  229.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.63 


Singapore  2.12 
South  Alrlca  542 
Spain  185.00 
Sweden  10.60 
Switzerland  i.TffiO 
Turkey  93.818 
USA  1.5000 


The  entire  EU  should  shoulder  the  weight  of  international  diversification  out  of  dollars 


Britain  passes  the  euro  buck 


Will  Hutton 


Chancellor  Kohi 

may  overstate  his 
case,  but  in  essence 
he  is  right  Europe 
has  never  managed 
to  organise  itself  into  a stable 
system  of  nation  states  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  do 
so  in  the  future. 

If  the  process  of  European 
integration  Is  stalled,  the  Con- 
tinent might  not  lapse  Into 
war  in  the  lurid  way  he  de- 
scribed in  his  Louvain 
speech,  but  things  could  be- 
come pretty  tense  all  the 
same. 

Left  to  itself,  it  is  probable 
that  the  present  European  ap- 
paratus might  have  a better- 
than-evens  chance  of  rubbing 
along  roughly  as  it  is  today. 
Europe's  political  institutions 
and  the  single  market  would 
remain,  and  the  great  post- 
war achievements  would 
gradually  become  more  en- 
trenched even  as  they  were 
reformed  and  modified.  There 
need  be  no  grand  schemes  for 
monetary  or  political  union. 

But  Europe  does  not  oper- 
ate by  itself,  it  is  part  of  a 
global  system  whose  malfunc- 
tions directly  impinge  on  the 
Europeans  — and  which  is 
the  prime  source  of  European 
destabilisation. 

The  Conservative  and 
Labour  leadership  alike 
would  clearly  love  to  believe 
in  the  jogging-along-as-we-are 
option,  obviating  the  need  for 
hard  choices  and  relieving  the 
British  of  continual  Gehnan 
pressure  for  more  integration. 


Yet  the  one  thing  that  Is  clear 
about  modern  Europe  is  that 
the  status  quo  is  not  sustain- 
able. Moreover,  the  British  in- 
terest. notwithstanding  the 
outpourings  of  the  Conserva- 
tive right  and  some  on  the  left 
does  not  lie  in  a return  to  the 
European  state  system;  Brit- 
ain, as  one  of  the  weakest 
European  economies,  would 
be  the  loser. 

The  clearest  example  is 
money.  If  there  was  a stable 
international  financial  sys- 
tem with  a solid  anchor  cur- 
rency, Europe’s  states  could 
happily  organise  themselves 
as  a subset  of  the  wider  sys- 
tem. Europe  could  create  a 
zone  of  comparative  currency 
stability  so  the  single  market 
was  not  wracked  by  competi- 
tive devaluations,  either  by 
operating  a fixed  but  flexible 
exchange  rate  system  or  an 
even  more  flexible  system  of 
economic  co-ordination 
around  common  inflation  tar- 
gets. The  rationale  for  the 
single  currency  would  fill 
away. 

But  there  is  no  stable  inter- 
national financial  system, 
and  no  solid  anchor  currency. 
The  world  currency  is  the  de- 
preciating and  volatile  dollar, 
and  the  system  is  the  anarchy 
of  floating  exchange  rates. 

During  the  cold  war  — at 
the  same  time  as  its  economy 
was  dwindling  in  relative  size 
— the  US  could  escape  from 
the  strains  of  running  an  es- 
calating trade  deficit  with 
countries  it  wanted  to  pull 
into  the  western  sphere  of  in- 
fluence while  pumping  out 
foreign  investment  and 
spending  huge  sums  on  de- 
fence. It  simply  swamped  the 
world  with  dollars  which 
Europe  and  Asia's  central 
banks  and  wealth  holders 
were  compelled  to  hold  — in 
part  because  it  was  a geo-stra- 
tegic obligation  and  in  part 
because  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive. But  the  old  rules  no 
longer  apply. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  25 


years  of  American  current  ac- 
count deficits  is  a huge  moun- 
tain of  unwanted  dollars  — 
and  no  good  reason  to  hold 
them.  The  US  is  indifferent  to 
the  international  value  of  the 
dollar  — its  interest  rates  are 
set  not  to  compensate  dollar 
holders  for  their  capital 
losses  but  wholly  on  the  de- 
mands of  the  US  economy. 

As  a result,  the  dollar  is 
steadily  unwinding  its  rote  as 
an  international  currency. 
This  is  where  the  difficulty 
for  Europe  begins.  Central 
hanks  and  multinationals  do 
not  want  to  diversify  into 
pounds,  lire  or  even  French 
francs;  they  want  currencies 
that  hold  their  value  — in 
other  words  the  yen  and  the 
mark. 

Germany,  in  this  respect,  is 
a prisoner  of  its  own  remark- 
able success  in  marrying  low 
inflation  with  steady  if  un- 
spectacular growth.  The 
mark  is  continually  appreci- 
ating. 

Thus  Europe  is  trying  to 
construct  a zone  of  currency 


port  increases  Into  France 
and  Germany,  as  a result  of 
the  devaluation  of  the  peseta 
and  lira.  The  situation  is 
likely  to  unwind  soon.  . 

The  one  reliable  fact  in  the 
foreign  exchange  markets  is 
overshoot  as  traders  rely  on 
the  “trend  being  their  friend1’ 
to  buy  the  appreciating  cur- 
rency arid  sell  the  depreciat- 
ing one.  Both  the  yen  and  the 
mark  are  overvalued  on  any 
criteria,  but  the  overshoot 
could  stay  for  years  before 
there  is  an  automatic  correc- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  the  Gen 
mans  (and  the  French)  are 
facing  further  adjustment  on 
top  of  the  high  unemployment 
from  which  they  are  already 
suffering.  Both  countries 
have  announced  job  pack- 
ages, but  they  are  limited  In 
their  action  by  budget  con- 
straints — in  part  because  of 
their  commitment  to  the 
Maastricht  criteria  for  mone- 
tary union  and  in  part  be- 
cause the  Maastricht  criteria 
perversely  have  become  the 


The  1 999  deadline  for  a single  currency 
is  too  soon.  The  convergence  criteria 
imply  deflation,  and  success  involves  a 
degree  of  co-ordination  for  which 
people  and  institutions  are  not  ready 


stability  fn  a world  system 
that  is  unstable  — and  with 
its  own  leading  currency,  the 
mark,  rising  structurally 
against  the  dollar  and  its  fel- 
low European  currencies.  So 
what,  you  may  ask.  Why  can- 
not Europe’s  currencies  Just 
float  up  and  down  as  the  mar- 
ket takes  them  — as  Peter 
Shore  on  the  left  and  Nick 
Budgen  on  the  right  each 
advocate? 

The  difficulty  is  twofold.  Al- 
ready the  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ians are  retarding  huge  ex- 


all-powerful  financial  mar- 
kets’ benchmark  for  what 
constitutes  "sound"  policy. 
The  conundrum  becomes 
more  acute;  domestic'  refla- 
tion is  vetoed,  unemployment 
mounts  and  the  loss  of  jobs  to 
the  Mediterranean  littoral 
grows  mare  acute. 

The  situation  is  intolerable 
from  the  German  point  of 
view.  Non-wage  costs  to  pay 
for  its  welfare  system  are 
high,  but  high  labour  produc- 
tivity permits  that  — as  long 
as  currency  appreciation  does 


not  make  German  basic  real 
wages  uncompetitive.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening- Given  time,  the  Ger- 
mans could  build  on  the  20 
per  cent  jump  in  manufictur- 
lng  productivity  achieved 
over  1993  and  1994  and  so  pre- 
serve the  German  model,  but 
the  last  thing  foe  interna- 
tional financial  system  per- 
mits is  time. 

The  best  response  is  to 
Europeanise  the  problem  so 
that  the  entire  European 
economy  shoulders  the 
weight  of  international  diver- 
sification out  ctf  dollars  — and 
the  euro  can  emerge  as  a new 
world  currency. 

Much  is  made  at  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  Maastricht 
criteria  if  foe.  euro  Is  going  to 
be  a hard  currency,  but  the 
weight  of  dollar  liquidity 
moving  into  euros  will  be  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  ensure  it 
remains  hard,  given  a modi- 
cum of  sensible  economic 
managment.  It  will  not  be  so 


hard  as  foe  mark,  but  as  Ger- 
many cannot  live  with  a cur 
rency  that  strong  it  is  a point- 
less comparison. 

Why  should  other  Euro- 
pean countries  give  up  their 
autonomy  to  help  Germany, 
and  to  a lesser  extent  France? 
The  answer  is  if  the  problem 
cannot  be  Europeanised,  then 
Germany  will  start  to  look  for 
bilateral  solutions.  It  might 
form  a currency  bloc  with  its 
satellites  and  insist  that 
single  market  privileges  are 
available  only  to  its  members; 
it  could  attempt  to  do  a bilat- 
eral deal  with  France  on  the 
same  basis. 

Britain  will  look  far  allies 
to  balance  foe  rising  power 
network;  balance- of- power 
politics  will  be  back  with  a 
vengeance  — 'but  this  tima. 
Conservative  analysts  please 
note,  Britain  will  be  playing 
the  game  without  an  empire' 
or  a robust  US  ally.  German 
GDP  is  nearly  twice  Britain's, 
and  over  the  low-growth  1990s 
the  gap  has  widened,  with 


German  GDP  growing  on  av- 
erage 1.5  per  cent  per  annum 
against  Britain's  1.1  per  cent. 
Weak  players  enter  this  game 
at  their  own  risk. 

In  any  case,  Europe  has  an 
interest  in  establishing  a less 
overpowering  and  volatile  fi- 
nancial system  that  blocks 
foe  break-out  from  this  low 
growth.  The  euro  could  be- 
come a superb  bargaining 
counter  to  force  the  US  to 
take  action  to  hold  the  dol- 
lar's value  — and  to  create  a 
new  international  system  that 
Is  more  growth-friendly. 

But  the  transition,  at  least 
under  present  rules.  Is 
deadly.  The  1999  deadline  for 
a single  currency  is  too  soon; 
the  convergence  criteria 
imply  continent-wide  defla- 
tion; and  success  Involves  a 
degree  of  economic  co-ordina- 
tion for  which  neither  the 
peoples  af  Europe  nor  its  in- 
stitutions are  ready. 

The  right  approach,  as 
Barry  Eichengreen,  James 
Tobin  and  Charles  Wyplosz 
argued  in  foe  Economic  jour- 
nal early  last  year,  is  to  use  a 
strengthened,  growth-ori- 
ented ERM  as  the  platform  for 
a single  currency,  and  so 
allow  more  time  for  conver- 
gence. 

To  make  this  feasible.  Euro- 
pean states  need  to  establish  a 
turnover  tax  on  foreign  ex- 
change activity  along  with 
taxes  on  bank  tending  by  non- 
residents in  order  to  curb 
speculative  activity  — that 
will  permit  each  state  more 
autonomy  to  generate  eco- 
nomic growth  while  laying 
the  foundations  for  a single 
currency. 

Yet  even  that  requires  a 
degree  of  co-operation  be- 
tween Britain,  France  and 
Germany  that  the  British 
reaction  to  Chancellor  Kohl’s 
speech  seems  to  forbid.  Offer- 
ing nothing  constructive, 
Britain  is  creating  a world  in 
which  it  will  be  the  loser. 
Such  Is  the  price  of  refusing 
to  confront  our  myths. 


Breaking  with  pioneer  spirit 


Briefing 


Sarah  Ryle 


EW  ZEALAND  has 
been  a land  for 
pioneers  since  the  first 
settlers  put  down  roots  in 
1838.  An  economic,  social  and 
political  landmark  was 
reached  when,  in  1935,  it  cre- 
ated the  world’s  first  welfare 
state  and  ft  was  also  the  first 
country  to  give  women  equal 
voting  rights. 

The  country’s  latest 
ground-breaking  measure  bas 
made  it  the  envy  of  right-wing 
economic  and  political  think- 
ers around  the  world  but  the 
radical,  neo-liberal  economic 
blueprint  was  implemented 
by  tbe  New  Left 

Labour  won  the  snap  elec- 
tion of 1984  after  nine  years  of 
Conservative  government 
under  Robert  Muldoon  — and 
the  policies  of  finance  minis- 
ter Roger  Douglas  would 
frighten  off  even  the  most  ar- 
dent Blalrite.  International 
organisations,  including  the 
OECD,  have  credited  the  en- 
suing economic  experiment 
with  turning  New  Zealand's 
economy  around  from  the 

1984  liquidity  crisis  and  have 
held  it  up  as  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  New  Zealand  academic 
Jane  Kelsey  challenges  foe 
benefits  of  the  experiment  in 
her  book.  Economic  Funda- 
mentalism, published  In  Brit- 
ain this  month.  She,  docu- 
ments the  impact  of  this 
economic  blitzkrieg  ( Doug- 
las’s term,  not  hers)  and  con- 
cludes that  the  benefits  have 
been  very  narrowly  distrib- 


uted and  that  the  reforms 
have  disadvantaged  many. 

Even  tbe  OECD  observed 
(in  a 1993  profile)  that  six 
years  of  Rogernomics  — mar- 
ket liberalisation  and  free 
trade,  financial  deregulation 
and  the  mother  af  all  privati- 
sation programmes  — had 
yielded  little  benefit 

In  1990,  New  Zealand  suf- 
fered sluggish  0.1  per  cent 
GDP  growth  compared  to  an 
OECD  average  of  2.6  per  cent; 
high  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment (7.7  per  cent  compared 
to  the  OECD  standardised  av- 
erage of  6.1  per  cent);  and 
high  real  interest  rates.  But 
the  OECD  did  not  blame  foe 
blueprint  for  foe  failure,  in- 


fected economy  to  an  open 
one  was  accelerated;  foreign 
investment  rules  were 
relaxed;  goods  and  services 
tax  was  introduced  in  1986  on 
all  final  domestic  consump- 
tion at  10  per  cent  raised  to 
12J>  per  cent  in  1989. 

Combined  with  a reform  of 
direct  taxation,  bringing  the 
top  rate  of  tax  down  to  33  per 
cent,  the  fiscal  system  became 
significantly  regressive.  The 
poor  also  suffered  from  foe 
virtual  demolition  of  unions 
and  the  erosion  of  benefits. 
Forcing  schools  and  colleges 
to  respond  to  market  forces 
led  to  an  imbalance  In  train- 
ing. Professional  courses 
boomed,  says  Ms  Kelsey,  but 


No  gain  without  pain? 
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stead  attributing  the  poor  per- 
formance to  foe  way  the 
theory  was  implemented  and 
the  environment  it  existed  in. 

And  so  the  government 
which  came  to  power  in  1990 
was  able  to  continue  the  revo- 
lution .based  on  a monetarist, 
anti-inflationaxy  regime. 

The  move  away  from  a pro- 


there is  a skills  deficit  with 
150  teachers  being  imported 
from  Scotland  this  year. 

For  all  thin  pain,  Ms  Kelsey 
argues  that  there  was  little 
gain.  OECD  figures  show  that 
while  total  growth  in  its  area 
between  1985  and  1992  aver- 
aged about  20  per  cent  New 
Zealand’s  economy  shrank  by 


1 per  cent  Unemployment 
rose  from  4 per  cent  in  1986  to 
8.1  per  cent  in  1994  (peaking 
above  10  per  cent  on  the  way). 
The  economy  picked  up  in 
1993  and  unemployment  fed 

But  Ms  Kelsey  says  that  the 
signs  in  1995  were  that  the 
economy  was  weakening  once 
more  and  she  also  counts  the 
social  cost  behind  any  head- 
line success.  By  1993  one  in 
six  New' Zealanders  was  liv- 
ing below  foe  poverty  line. 

She  challenges  tbe  New  Zea- 
land Labour  party's  insistence 
that  the  1984  reforms  were  nec- 
essary, pointing  to  Australia, 
where  reforms  have  been 
slowly  introduced  and  in- 
creased labour  force  liberalisa- 
tion matched  by  a raised  social 
wage.  This  is  why  British  New 
Labour  kxks  not  to  New  Zea- 
land bnt  to  Australia  as  a mod- 
el for  reforming  an  economy 
while  preserving  such  funda- 
mentals as  foe  social  contract 

But  is  either  economy  an 
example  for  Britain  to  emu- 
late? Both  seem  to  have 
reached  the  Same  economic 
position  (see  graphic)  and 
market  analysts  argue  that 
foe  Australian  economy  is  too 
prone  to  inflationary  pres- 
sure and  should  speed  up  its 
reforms.  Goldman  Sachs  ana- 
lysts, for  example,  have  urged 
spending  restraint  to  confront 
inflation  and  the  “chronic 
current  account  deficit". 

Ms  Kelsey. is  reluctant  to 
exonerate  Australia  from  all 
of  the  criticisms  levelled  at 
New  Zealand,  arguing  that 
foe  goals  are  similar  even  if 
foe  pace  is  different  — which 
suggests  that  neither  pro- 
vides foe  model  Tony  Blair  is 
looking  for. 

Economic  Fundamentalism, 
Jane  Kelsey,  Pluto  Press  . 


Conquering  our 
Norman  laments 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  reverse  of  a recent 
circular  from  a firm  of 
London  brokers  lists 
the  financial  gurus  respon- 
sible for  foe  Insights  con- 
tained within;  you  have 
never  seen  so  many  de 
Veres,  ffrench  Whites  and 
d’Arcys  in  your  life.  Twelve 
generations  after  the  Con- 
quest, the  occupying  forces 
still  control  the  financial  in- 
terest, with  a little  help 
from  the  distraint  and 
mortgage  laws  they  passed 
in  earlier  centuries  to  legiti- 
mise tbe  activities  of  hench- 
men such  as  foe  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham,  that  great  lib- 
erator of  “dormant  assets”. 

To  add  insult  to  injury, 
they  have  the  nerve  to  call 
foe  resulting  state  of  affairs 
“the  Anglo-Saxon  system”. 
Trying  to  guess  the  likely 
shape  of  a truly  Anglo- 
Saxon  modern  economy  — 
none  exists,  thanks  to  the 
aboyementioned  Norman 
gangsters  — Is  a farfnating 
what-if?  exercise.  A browse 
through  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave’s  1876  History  of  the 
Anglo  Saxons  does  suggest 
that  such  a system  would 
have  turned  out  to  be  rather 
sounder  than  the  one  under 
which  we  now  labour. 

- It  Is  hard  to  Imagine,  for 
example,  Allred,  the  great- 
est Saxon  king,  having 
much  time  for  swindlers. 


fat  cats,  “privatisation  con- 
sultants” and  insider  deal- 
ers. In  one  year,  he  hanged 
44  judges  who  had  taken 
bribes  to  give  false  Judg- 
ment. The  Treasury  and  foe 
welfare  state  would  have 
been  in  considerably  safer 
hands:  “His  revenue  was  ex- 
actly apportioned  and  allot- 
ted; and  one  clear  moiety  of 
foe  money  paid  into  his 
treasury  was  applied  In 
works  of  charity  and  piety.” 

Working  people  might  be 
enjoying  a better  deal  had 
Anglo-Saxon  society  had  a 
chance  to  survive  into  the 
20th  century.  In  foe  treatise 
of  Klfrlc,  the  labourer  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  foe  three 
pillars  upon  which  stands 
foe  throne  (the  priest  and 
the  warrior  are  the  other 
two).  Downsize  the  worker 
and  you  downsize  the  whole 
of  foe  state  with  him. 

Ironically,  given  that 
Saxons  expended  so  much 
energy  fighting  them,  the 
Danes  have  perhaps  the 
closest  modern-day  equiva- 
lent of  our  hypothetical 
Anglo-Saxon  economy:  gen- 
erous welfare,  lots  of  jobs 
and  high  living  standards. 

But  it  could  be  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  would  have 
self-destructed  anyway.  In 
Palgrave’s  preface,  his 
“naginary  Saxon  narrator 
notes:  “We  are  strangely 
fond  of  novelty.  Since  the 
days  of  King  Egbert,  we 
have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  French  as  the 
very  patterns  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  civilisation.” 

Nothing  changes. 
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Field  takes  a cut 
for  Europa  Cup 


Stephen  Bierfey 

IT  IS  a peculiar  irony  that 
just  at  the  moment  when 
Britain  has  been  blessed 
with  a number  of  world- 
class  field  athletes,  notably 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Steve 
Smith  and  Steve  Backley, 
there  is  a growing  movement 
within  the  sport  to  TnateA  sure 
the  public  sees  less  of  them. 

For  this  summer's  Europa 
Cup  in  Madrid  the  European 
Athletic  Association  has 
reduced  the  number  of  throws 
and  jumps  by  a third  from  six 
to  four.  The  British  Federa- 
tion opposed  the  move  but 
was  outvoted. 

Mike  Winch,  the  former  in- 
ternational shot  putter  and 
current  national  event  coach, 
has  even  suggested  a boycott 
but  that  is  unlikely  to  happen. 
Television  rules  the  roost  and 
the  field  events,  notably  the 
high  jump  and  pole  vault, 
often  obdurately  refuse  to 
conform  to  the  live  package. 
On  Saturday,  for  example, 
ITV  missed  the  denouement 
of  the  high  Jump  and  Smith's 
winning  leap  of  2.36  metres 
because  the  competition 
began  late  owing  to  problems 
with  the  take-off  area. 

So  television’s  last  glimpse 
was  of  Steinar  Hoen  joyously 
celebrating  a clearance  of 
2.34m.  At  this  juncture,  and 
unbeknown  to  armchair , 
viewers,  the  Norwegian  left . 
the  Birmingham  stadium  to 
catch  a plane  for  Germany, 
thus  leaving  Smith  to  snatch 
victory.  But  ITVs  time  was 
up  and  his  triumph  missed. 

Fortunately  Ashia  Han- 
sen's triple  jump  win  con- 
formed to  allotted  air  time. 
Who  would  have  supposed, 
even  12  months  ago,  that  the 
dear  and  daft  old  hop,  step 


and  jump  could  have  at- 
tracted so  much  domestic 
attention? 

Hansen  is  some  way  short 
of  Edwards's  prowess  but  this 
victory  over  three  women 
who  finished  in  the  top  four 
at  test  year’s  world  champion- 
ships, including  the  gold- 
medal  winner  Ttuxwi  Era  vets 
of  the  Ukraine,  was  hugely 
encouraging. 

Her  winning  jump  of  14.58m 
was  a British  allcomers  and 
Commonwealth  indoor  best 
More  importantly  Hansen  has 
been  jumping  beyond  15 
metres  outdoors  during 
recent  practice  sessions  In 
South  Africa  and  fhfc  could 
put  her  in  medal  contention 
in  Atlanta. 

The  disqualification  of 
Sally  Gunnell  and  Sandra 
Farmer-Patrick  for  prema- 
turely leaving  their  lanes  in 
the  400m  fiat  was  of  minor 
consequence  in  the  context  of 
a season  which  will  see  both 
adhere  strictly  between  the 
white  lines  in  the  400m 
hurdles. 

The  American,  a silver 
medal  winner  behind  Gunnell 
at  the  Barcelona  Olympics, 
blamed  officials  for  not  clari- 
fying the  correct  point  where, 
the  women  could  cut  Inside. 
“I  just  followed  Sally,”  said 
Farmer-  Patrick,  and  Gunnell 
will  hope  it  stays  that  way 
throughout  this  summer. 

Both  were  absent  in  Goth- 
enburg when  the  Americans 
Kim  Batten  and  Tonja  Buford 
moved  this  relatively  new 
event  into  fresh  territory.  It 
may  take  all  of  Gunnell's 
renowned  fighting  powers  to 
stay  with  the  pace  this  sum- 
mer, although  so  for,  so  good. 

With  the  sprint  hurdler 
Colin  Jackson  turning  his 
back  on  domestic  competition 
save  for  the  Welsh  Games  and 


The  Olympic  trials,  Tony  Jar-  j 

rett  has  the  opportunity  to  | 
win  rather  more  races  than 
usual,  with  a concomitant  in- 
crease in  confidence. 

Like  Hansen  and  many 
other  British  athletes,  Jarre tt 
has  been  wintering  in  South 
Africa  and  his  victory  on  Sat- 
urday aver  Allen  Johnson, 
the  American  world  cham- 
pion, was  as  clean  as  a whis- 
tle. All  those  who  have  ad- 
mired Jarrett,  the  perennial 
but  nnwhingeing  runner-up, 
will  hope  this  could  be  his 
year,  beginning  with  a gold  at 

next  month's  European  in-' 
door  championships  in 
Stockholm. 

Martin  Watkins,  the  coach 
of  Mark  Hylton,  believes  the 
fledgling  400m  runner  can 
also  win  in  Sweden,  with  the 
main  opposition  coming  hum 
Germany's  Julian  Vokel. 
However  Du'aine  Ladejo. 
back  from  an  ipj  ary- wrecked 
1995,  may  decide  to  try  to  add 
the  Indoor  to  his  outdoor  title, 
and  on  Saturday  he  narrowly 
defeated  Hylton. 

Both  lost  out  to  the  Ameri- 
cans Darnell  Hall,  the  world 
indoor  champion,  and  Derek 
Mills.  British  400m  running 
may  be  strong  right  now  but 
this  should  not  blind  anybody 
to  the  power  in  depth  of  the 
United  States. 

Power  positively  oozes  from 
the  compact  frame  of  Mozam- 
bique's Maria  Mutate  and  she 
blew  away  the  1,000m  indoor 
record  with  a time  of  2min 
32.08sec.  It  was  devastating 
running  and  an  ominous 
warning  to  Kelly  Holmes's 
Olympic  ambitions. 

•Javier  Sotomayor  of  Cuba 
produced  the  highest  jump  of 
this  year's  indoor  season  by 
dealing  2.37m  at  the  French 
Open  championships  in  Paris 
yesterday. 


Hockey 


Judo 


On  the  way  back . . . Sally  Gunnell  finishes  behind  Deon  Hemmings  photograph,  dan  smith 


Waugh 

leads 

rout 

Pat  Rowley 

FINE  performances  by 
Billy  Waugh  and  Dun- 
can Woods  that  could 
well  bring  them  back  Into 
international  consideration 
ensured  Southgate  main- 
tained their  two-point  lead 
of  the  table  with  an  impres- 
sive 4-0  defeat  of  Ted  ding- 
ton,  the  champions,  in  the 
National  League  yesterday. 

Teddington  did  not  play 
at  all  badly  but  it  was  their 
heaviest  defeat  of  the  sea- 
son. Watched  by  David 
Whittle,  the  British  team 
manager.  Woods  gave 
Southgate  the  lead  against 
the  run  of  play.  Waugh 
then  weighed  in  with  two 
quality  goals  while  Adrian 
Simons  hit  the  other. 

Four  points  cover  the  top 
five,  who  all  won  to  open  up 
a four-point  gap.  Cannock 
stay  second  but  improved 
their  goal  difference  by 
winning  7-1  at  St  Albans. 
Hob  Crate hley  nudged  the 
selectors  with  another  two 
goals  to  take  his  season’s 
tally  to  23  in  11  games. 

Reading  defeated  Houns- 
low 2-0  on  Saturday,  when 
Faddy  Osborn  put  away 
their  first  corner.  Mark 
Hoskin  added  the  other 
after  Mark  Pearn  had  split 
the  Hounslow  defence. 

Old  Lougbtonians,  who 
retained  the  English  indoor 
title  on  Friday  with  a 6-5 
win  over  Hull  in  the  final, 
defeated  the  same  oppo- 
nents 6-0  outdoors. 

Ian  Jennings  was  among 
the  goals  despite  a broken 
thumb.  He  scored  a hat- 
trick  in  Guildford's  5-2  suc- 
cess over  Havant  while  the 
debutant  Martin  Sampson 
got  the  other  two. 


Bell  on 
song for 
Britain 

Duncan  Steen 


V M WITH  a silver  and  a 
m bronze  from  Saturday 
VVto  add  to  Friday's 
bronze,  Britain  completed 
their  visit  to  the  Tburnoi  de 
Paris  with  a respectable 
clutch  of  medals. 

But  there  were  still  plenty 
of  indications  that  work 
needs  to  be  done  if  they  are  to 
have  a chance  in  Atlanta  of 
equalling  the  Barcelona  tally 
of  four  medals. 

Most  surprising  was  the  sil- 
ver medal  for  Diane  Bell,  the 
32-year-old  light-middle- 
weight At  the  top  ibr  over  a 
decade,  with  two  world  titles 
behind  her  and  constantly 
being  asked  when  she  is  going 
to  retire,  she  silenced  every- 
one on  Saturday  by  reaching 
the  final  with  style. 

The  21-year-lightweight 
I Danny  Kingston  also  knows 
that  style  can  go  with  success 
as  he  produced  a series  of  ex- 
plosive throws  to  win  a 
bronze,  the  first  major  inter- 
national medal  of  what  prom- 
ises to  be  a glittering  career. 

Bell  was  on  form  from  the 
start  and,  in  her  five  fights, 
produced  techniques  she  had 
never  used  before,  showing 
she  is  stm  broadening  her 
repertoire.  Only  Tlaana  Bel- 
tran of  Cuba,  who  took  the 
gold,  managed  to  throw  her  in 
the  final.  The  19-year-old 
Cheryl  Peel  acquitted  herself 
well,  taking  filth  place. 

Unexpectedly,  there  were 
no  British  medals  in  the 
women's  featherweight  div- 
ision, with  Sharon  Randle 
and  her  young  rival  Debbie 
Allan  both  being  stopped  in 
the  repechage.  Ray  Stevens, 
the  Olympic  light-heavy- 
weight  silver  medallist,  went 
out  in  the  second  round. 
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Racing 


Southwell  AW  with  form 


Hereford 


Plumpton 


Imperial  Call 
has  final  say 


Chris  Hawkins 

IMPERIAL  CALL  broke  the 
British  stranglehold  on  the 
Hennessy  Cognac  Gold 
Cup  at  Leopardstown  when 
beating  Master  Oats  by  six 
lengths  yesterday.  It  was  the 
first  Irish  victory  in  the  race 
for  seven  years  and  a mighty 
impressive  one  too. 

Conor  O'Dwyer  made  all 
the  running  on  Imperial  Call 
and  needed  a set  of  wing  mir- 
rors from  half  way.  Repeat- 
edly looking  behind,  he  saw 
no  dangers  and  but  for  his 
mount  making  a mistake  at 
the  test  would  have  had  an 
armchair  ride. 

Master  Oats  could  not  mus- 
ter the  pace  to  challenge  but 
held  off  Monsieur  Le  Cure, 
who  made  two  bad  blunders, 
by  a length  and  a half. 

Imperial  Call,  trained  by 
Ffergie  Sutherland,  is  now  a 
best  priced  8-1  from  33’s  with 
Coral  for  the  Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup. 

Kim  Bailey  was  not  too  dis- 
appointed with  Master  Oats 
and  commented:  “He  will  im- 
prove and  this  is  a good  step- 
ping stone  for  Cheltenham.” 
But  the  British  bookmakers 
were  not  enamoured  by  the 
effort  and  Hill’s  knocked  him 
out  to  8-1  from  4-1.  One  Man  is 
11-8  favourite  with  all  the 
leading  firms. 

Master  Oats  was  ridden  by 
Jamie  Osborne  owing  to  the 
enforced  absence  of  Norman 
Williamson  who  dislocated  a 
shoulder  on  Saturday.  It  was 
rotten  luck  for  Williamson, 
only  two  days  after  returning 
from  a four-month  absence 
with  a broken  thigh,  and 
there  must  be  a doubt 
whether  he  wil  be  fit  for  the 
Festival. 

He  sustained  this  latest  in- 
jury' when  Eskimo  Nel  foil  In 
the  Tote  Gold  Trophy,  inter- 
fering with  Pridweil.  who 
kicked  the  prostrate  jockey 
around  like  a footbaU. 


The  big  Newbury  race  went 
to  Squire  Silk  who  is  now  a 
top-priced  33-1  wife  Hill’s  for 
the  Champion  Hurdle. 

This  was  the  biggest  win  of 
jockey  Paul  Cterbeny*s  career 
and  for  trainer  Andy  Turnell 
it  was  a victory  to  rank  not 
for  short  of  Maori  Venture's 
Grand  National  success. 

Turnell,  something  of  a 
genius  as  a jockey  who  defied 
gravity  with  his  very  short 
leathers,  recalled  that  he  was 
on  what  many  thought  a cer- 
tainty in  the  race  20  years  ago 
when  Bird's  Nest  was  brought 
down  at  the  second 

"Father  (Bob)  cried  for  a 
week  after  that  and  I've  never 
had  much  affection  for  the 
race  until  now,”  said  Turnell. 

Viking  Flagship  put  two 
previously  disappointing 
runs  behind  him  when  beat- 
ing Travado  in  the  Game 
Spirit  Chase  and  pleasantly 
surprised  David  Nicholson, 
although  the  trainer  gave 
Adrian  Maguire  much  of  the 
, credit  for  “a  positive  ride." 

One  more  run,  possibly  In 
the  Emblem  Chase  at  Kemp- 
l ton,  is  on  the  agenda  for  Vi- 
king Flagship  before  he  goes 
for  a hat-trick  of  wins  in  the 
Queen  Mother  Champion 
Chase  for  which  he  is  an  11-4 
chance  behind  2-1  favourite 
Sound  Man  with  Hill's. 

Punters  Overhead  went  in 
all  the  noteboooks  after  fin- 
ishing like  a train  behind 
River  Lossie  in  the  Steve  Har- 
ris Birthday  Chase. 

Tony  McCoy's  mount  made 
a bad  mistake  going  down  the 
back  and  many  jockeys  would 
have  let  him  come  home  in 
his  own  time,  but  a sustained 
challenge  in  the' straight  al- 
most succeeded. 

It  was  a remarkable  effort 
from  Punters  Overhead  on 
his  fencing  debut  and  he  was 
cut  from  33-1  to  12-1  for  the 
Sun  Alliance  Chase  at  Chel- 
tenham. Mr  Mulligan,  due  to 
run  at  Ascot  on  Wednesday, 
is  the  6-1  fovourite. 


NO,  1 PONT  KNOW 
WHEN  OLIVER  WILL  BE 
HOME  FOR  TEA. 
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3 05-005*  CHOCS  TALK  (5)  A Hoffmahwd  4-9-7 FLyac*(7)10 

4 3022-05  HAHPSL (34)  JHaWanoa 4-8-1 HttamaOyl* 

5 300058-  IWAAIE  (82)  DCtMpau  3-8-1 ACnhanaS 

B 450350-  BHOALBWd IS) (D) Danyc EniUti  8-8-0 CTaagna(G)B 

7 33-1822  NOOCST HOFE (10) (CO) Bftdanond 08-T3  CtakeMAgS 

8 800034  OUBH0BMT (IT)  JHtzGarald 4-8-1 1 KWistemT 

■ 05-4S24  SEAQ0D(1O)UCIwpmu54h5 CNm>dv(7)a 

lO  3610-30  BCCUmOH  PD  J Haltetta  7-8-0  JOataB 

TOP  FDM  TUMBi  Saa  Gad  8,  NodM  Rapa  7,  Omr  Bafeart  O 

Baitfeis:  7-2  Uodost  Hope  4-1  Sea  God.  9-2  hnpertal  Bat  5-1  UuU  6-1  EMduuan.  8-1  Tiger  StiooL  io-i 
Our  fluoan.  14-1  Cren  Talk.  tlmrtaW  lOnran 

R)M  OAMK-TUB  SHOOT  Sm  M boadiwy.  ne«m  ptaced  n cAafleose.  89  tf  IS.  OO  S b Mahno 
Doing  (SoHBraoO  lm*t). 

3UNFUbniddenhanMy.iaepioii.5iawiiiiaaiPrenyarDaacawBiMU5EWl.gi  toiil  w*ad  leaders, 
ttn  S ooL  anad.  20)  IB  tSowhaall  lm*g. 

HOOBtT  HOPE  0«»cad  ml  tut long.2B  2nd  lo  Ur  Mortsrty,  Mb  EXCLUSION  (ree  lOmj  anoBiar  B away 
Mat  11  (BomhMfl  1w*l}. 

OW RCMXn  Kagl oo  Ind 2L 4Ui. Wn  730  ua  Kkigcta Boy  ISmBhaoU  liu. 

SEA  OOOl  Elayed  on  ABM  turioog.  438  4BI  Md  Talfiai  ISouSnwU.  ImL 

3.40  CHEAT  AA3DY  HAMMCAP  1m  C2A55 

1 33/38-21  SQUARE  PEAL  (14)  (C]SBowiQ  5-10-0 BTa»gM(S)7 

s mn-0  potanomra  m j Eym  s-o-ia opmini 

3 1300-00  ROAR  ON  TOUR  (1  KO)  Mr»  M Baratay  7-9-8  JFaitoal 

4 40-0030  ELTON  LAMER (9) (6) lire H Mmuier  7-9-5 RCwdnaeaS 

E 4S135D-  FLASHP=rC*05)KBWop 6-9-5 — HAitaaal 

.8  Q38-30  IKSZA)IZUM(a4)(P)  R Fahey 4-8-8  — —ACuBmbS 

7 0200-08  AOOB (14) CBridua 4^-1 J «**»6 

8 OPT-OSO  HAETUAIIHH  W (CO)  SSoTega  8-8-1 PFa»«t(B)-»* 

TOFroMTHMiAoear8,Ma>OaTaM7.5wn«aPaal8 

Mhp7-*  Square  DaaL  8-1  Pitza8glae>.8-1  Agoar.  Enon  Ladgm.  8-1  Hou  On  Tour,  FtaataeM.  16-1  Eas 

Sana,  20-1  Mbs  Zanzibar  Omaara 

(DM  BUM -SQUARE  DEAb  Led  oa  bndla  a ouL  puUad  out  b bed  lie  omta  by  41  tan  UaigareuoK 
Am  (SDWIMB70. 

PMZSnoanSBi  Prom/naiil  9.  Ed!  ol  12.  bu  OQ 10  Ubadd  iLnokola  in*. 

BOARONTOWtAtwayi  behind.  0Omj<  n.bSiaboU  20  u»T«2ila  (Soitew**  n»/- 

AOOBbLadafiw  1f!Bt814/oi«.  Brourd  SeR»Cat**arHBBu»(So.ttn«n  ImL 


— OTaneay  (3) 

JIQracea  *• 

~-C  UamAya 

A PMeCay 

T Oaccatnba  (9) 

N Nana 


a / DoK  10-1  Soring 


Iflpj/nwjNrarfAjfc 


4. 1 0 H1RBAN  PtLLKS1  BLUNO  5TAKBC  2YO  IM  CS^085 

1 DStKBD  AHCHANaBL(21)0nrendi  Daws  8-4 NAdwasB 

S 2085-0  BUHBfOW  (14)  (NP)  14  JateBon  6-4  JVmatmi  _ 

3 8*18-13  PEOPLHPMCTC2B) (CP) (BF) KUcAuftBaB-* BCaafaaa.  3 

4 0-04534  ERFETITH (3) N Byoldl 8-12 j?*”4—. 

a 050-0*  MMBlS1M<iT)UreN  Macaulay  8-H 

5 0 OAJQJSY FOU.Y (10) H KodiBhead 8-12  . — ■—* fwMNS 

7 6 SAVANNA  BLUE  (AS)  J Eyre  5-H 81^817 

TOP  POM  TTPSa  Pauv*.  Mwr*  8,  WNiMnat  7 

BaOkw  8-1  SMHeM.  iMPwoto  D/wctM  Area  Angel.  6-1 0gwifi.5-imp*rSw1 16-1  Emm 

Bkie.  25-1  OaUey  Fohy  Tl 

roiwnmnr  anrriAHiHn-lnimirtiTnj— rL“^-|,||"J  «™ni«MniiAwitanrmcamiim.Mh 
EFtPHTTE  rrucS8i)arouadSI  akMd  m (Smitiwa*  ins) 

BUH3LB900ff:  EfWiaouLbWlon  oalL  bd2nfloWoBaH»eL  asltiEFFEmEirecaavanoiWi  iBsaay 

unW  near  ftu*h-  2 Nn  3rd  olBtt  wS*wcasByO*raac3AfiCH  AHKLf>eve*jJ.i«l 
SMta»£di8»iURW.waiSAVAJMBiuEriM36»ai8i*ytWlunhera»ayfl*®*«"»«* 1m* 

lUPMSTARiazyNt  on  Baal  0. 40L  bWH  n Orumoy  iSoWHUH  T| 

4.40  uKutiuNHetftffVN 

1 3301-15  SUFHIBMZ(S3)  (CO)  jEynHMM -^LapaJaB 

fi  0*21-31  STAND  TAIL  (14)  (CO]  C ThunEja  4-5-11  JWammrX 

2 4-3)420  ABM10M  VENTURE  (I)  M Chapman  6-8-10 C Uwdaqr  (7)  0 

4 2005-10  EAWEYPHGiPLY|t1)(CG)UCa/na<d»  5-8-10 LOraoM  a 

5 00-6512  D*ABnS(7)(CD)(EHMo  VAetaley5-8-1D NPaartBafr*1 

8 ooi|KJ3  NY  CWHIWWHLL  (3(1)  (CT^LUoyd-JaBiM  6-8-8 TW*Ham»4-* 

j 411258-  BTKtcr  (77)  (OJA  S-W J Tab  10 

8 6S-6WD»*ENro*(l7)(CteJiaow4*3 U Caryl* 

t 6-®e0  OOUSIA BLOW C2)(C]NBsu«l 4-7-11 OBarihaaSS* 

10  KXXVMi  aLYTOti STAR (9) MteJCraze  W-10 

« 0/D0005-  N0WCUFFE (fflANOE  (103) D COapmaa — FFatee»(EJ7 

TOFroWWTIFSiDM—B.SiamlTtBT.tMarBMB 

Mhp  3-1  SPndTifl.  W Sypar  Benz,  fr-i  My  cnerryaaO.  M 0«im.  Sm.  *-i  DumriW  Biyw 
Smr.  U-i  Awemne Venttua.  14-1  BoadWa Grtnga  tliwwws 

IXHUIQUIM  EI)TEll8IHTill»nifinrrmVlDiiu»nnnarnrirT~~niinn*iJr‘~il‘irw"wT  ■**et*i 

dlB  is  Rata  (LegSNd  <1).  _ . 

STAJfflTAm  Loo  IB  OOLMYAW  Sorrel  DyStScntaaeO  Pi  , 

BAAMG Lad » oui  b tP am « Zadto Ctattes*  lzb*.  bm!i  DOi.5^  CXOvy  hk 2tS: wsb*- 5/ tortta 

away  5Bi  'Soutawfl  ni  _ 

■rtCMHlinsaUjLWfcBBaaSrdianAAKiiKa'.MbaWSSOtE  avn-s  “.t  i'aime'li 

■Wy4ftBSSEinOH|l«4B«al|inlwIlba»6pi*F/U1CT^p.>  gvi-r  3-tL-jU  ‘_Tt'£ae»1» 

EFFICACY: No fMra Mai Iwtoog  iu£l saw  Jto/fltj Jtptai Bsj  v r‘“  i- 


3*30  EBFTATTBtSAUS  (UtEIAIS))  NARBS*  NOVICE  IfCAP  CHASE  2ra  31 12^844 

. . 1 1-16133  REVE  EM  ROSS  (84)  (Cj  M Ucltuhui  W-11-13 JRKaanaoh 

01 10-1  2 P2G3-JP  SENDAI  {30)  J GittorO  10-11-9 Hr  P OKaaffa 

HBHBQ  3 CIO-W  MYBLAC/Cmomcwjpvcwis  5-7J-8 APWeCay 

4 624.7-60  CtELSEA  NATIVE (72)  K Burte  9-1 M) ^NSappla 

eaders  5 00125/-  CM  ARCnC  (801)  Uri  A Price  9-10-5 JM>ghnl{7) 

8 am-W  POLLYnOR (18) GEnrtgtd 8-10-4 BJehnMe(3) 

21  mar  7 20-TO66  MSZ-R (22) R Sbuofla 6-18-4 CHanda 

8 ZWPff  BS*»iAHACAMH.E  (3B)  R Buctter  &-1P-J BPawO 

0 P/Sto-P  STRATTON HLTH4 (133) HHowb 6- IM BDarim 

10  /W’lf-PP  MOIOaHT  KYSTIC (10)  Dr  P PnBhard  8-18-0 DrPPHtriMd 

nPFOnillPilkNBiltaiS 

BaUnr  5-4  SendB).  3-1  Ftevo  En  Rosa.  7-2  UyUaddhorn.  VI  Polly  Minor.  10-1  Cheisge  Nanva  IM 
m7  Roaie-B.  1*-1  Own  Atom.  Stasaracainfle IQimray 

J3  4.00  HOEGHR  PANACUR E8F MAKS’ WIF  NOVICt HURDLE 2m  31  llOptfa  £3,704 

»■  1 08-01  HARVEST  VIBE  (19)  C Brooks  V1V3 .0  Bradley 

« 2 14-Z1I  SILVBI SHRED 07) M Pipe 5-H-6 OBmTeare(7) 

>5  3 4Z3  COW  DANCE  VTTHE  (63)  RFroaVnt-12 JFtaat 

4 Q JOY  FOR  LEE  (38)  H Suungn  3-UM2 RSOoaga 

P)4*  g *2-4063  MSS  BHECKHELL(28)  Mrs  J Parnsn  7-18-12 WBaraloa 

8 10-63  NISI  OPIHOST  C32)  D Mcnobon  6-18-12 H Jntauaa  CZ) 

7 0*2  OATW BOSE (28) M Sieppard 6-l 8-12 BPwnfl 

1-1  - 8 ORSmL  CHOKE  Simon  Eartavn-U — CMa 

a 3/3-3  PffimLCQEDIDSnVE (103)  KBIahop  7-10-12  lUnw 

irenmc  10  0641/3-  OUADfUPOL(427)SCbOatuir'lV12 O Upton 

11  0-*0  QUICK  QUOTE  (38|  tin  1 McKla  B-1  VI2 LHany 

12  SHOW  PWNCSSA  R Eoday  VT0-12 D WaMi(3) 

13  SOHO  EXPflBS  J Dotisy  V18-12 WBaadM 

14  SUMMER  HAWDI N Lampaid  7- 18-12 JUtamat 

16  nOWBI  T CaktonB  MVI2 CUa—yn 

16  SL-  WATESHOW  (702)  5)mon  Earls  V10-12 A Tory 

TW*  FORM  TIPS:  Mi.  lyreu/at  8,  aiarSMail  7,  Can.  Banc*  Hi  Me  8 
4 BMtoa;  T-4  SlhierShEd.  VI  Hsrves  View.  VI  lice  OgMntet  VI  Has  Brecknafl.  Oats  Rou.  VH  Cons 

m a Dorse  WO>  Me.  !6-1  Oadra pel.  PnvdBgeCkoerrB  It  —Ml 

[5)1  4.30  QOLOBT  VALLEY  KUNTBK*  CHASE  (AmMaerS)  3m  If  11  Oyril  Cl  ^71)2 

* 1 1FI1U5-  DOUBLE SUC (333) (D) H SUKira  12-12-H RTralaegaa(3) 

' t KSS355  BUSTY  BRSDQfi  (177)  (CD)  Mre  S Johnion  V1MB R Thornton  (7) 

3 20341P-  WBSHLEOWH (254) (0)G Leals  1l-ti-7 JJufenm 

av^ona  * 13454B-  CAPE  COTTAOB  (370)  (CO)  D Clio  VIM APMMpt(7) 

6 ffSPJfl-  SWORD-ASH  (1384) Lee  Bowies  14-12-8 Dta|7| 

O V BBUUHB  (232)  N Poodfai  V11-T A irw.ua..  (T) 

BT.ntt  7 P4  CABJCSUIIRBl(IIB) Udv£BiDaka8-11-7 HbaEJtmaam 

A HOW  PLAY8R  (1467)  U Joobb  9-1 W rWMlnnallj 

Bdny  S HOWARYASUH  Un  C hanflnga  B-li-7 DSianacm* 

to  JOO-ALONQ  (608)  W Udieown  7-11-7 KWhataain 

W.N6  11  .'/.‘AJ3U-  MKO  WALTZ  (ZU)  Lea  BowMa  10-11-7  M Da*y(7) 

t 13  0BP//2-  TATTUJACX(336) JEvatB  8-11-7 EWNker(7) 

13  LA  HEZEBAY  Utg  J Haaluig  8-11-!  — -Hra  J Hnkhi 

Pi 

TOP  FORM  TTP3;  PwWte  M 8,  Wetrii  l.agloa  7,  Haeary—ai  8 
I BaMagr  5-4  DouM  5/fe.  VI  Capa  Conge.  E-i  Hnwryasue.  VJ  *teWi  Legion,  IM  Uedng  flatt, 

g Drwnanj.  K-1  Rjisiy  Bndga.  30-1  Tautopdt  Him 

n aa “ 

M 5.00  EMYAE  HAROLD  NOVRSE  HANDICAP  RURDU  2d  If  C2r<B6 

!!  1 035003  ALLOW  (26)  B UeWtyn  4-11-10 DHaaka—  (5) 

2 AX)  FORESTALLS Cnfliths V1I-9 HJUk 

* a m awYsiDHYpiDA  jvwscflVii-B — 

...  4 36*ttW-  ANHUTfl (313) DJimes 6-1 1-B --—HDiwody 

' „ 5 QP-QaRMHT  ANCLE  (3«  l*«  U Rwrfand  S-1V3 — _QwjL»»b»* 

SV  * MMPSB- SEBASTOPOL (301) PHuW 7-1 W „-JIFWt«hI 

' 7 P.’/ff-tl  nUDEND0DPICEER(22qR Price  V1K! ^APNaCoy 

8 URSM)SWPLYAaaUB.(H)CJa£ti9enVn-2 V UwiHilaajL 

Drn  ■ 3V08*2  LYPtUMPS FABLE (4Z)TCaocga 5-1 W) B lntaaaa(3) 

nM  10  DPO  ROSEVDAR  (2S)  S UfJIoc  4-11-6 Un 

11  .'43HWI  royal StAMMAO  (26)  P Rch  S-XM3  INN0ta[7)* 

M POPPLETOH  (30)  P Bretherton  LHanrey 

T3  EMM  NORTHSW  SWCK*  (BS)  a Hedge*  6-10-0 T Pm  Ottilia  (5) 

14  3M-WaACOM»(S9)DGenB«Tl-,,W JlSapp* 

WWf  16  05*3  LE EDRCSRt2B) 0 EwiflW 4-10-S JRKwwmgh 

16  DL3-SHAL0U  (37*  PHtfgn  7-16-3 ..AltaM 

Pl  13a  TOP  FORM  TIPS;  La  Sorcbr  10,  LypOanPa  FZOIa  8,  FmaaWI  7 

BaUtag:  m Pigw  Aigio  W «io*  5-1  PtideaaM  Pi«r.6-i  Lyotard  s Fib*.  VI  Fqm«bi.  Le  Sdiwi 
I5-lflnr-a;i  e-i  j,r,  Rrse-.t-fli  18  runauo 


.-HpyljMil 

-Jtrinanl 

-APNaCay 


MrN0tat7)4 

LHmty 

-TOmenba  IS) 

RSKPM 

J RKavaoagh 


1JSO  LoweTba  Bkaes 
SJtO  Air  Shot 
UOPmUmlW 


SjeOSNawrfMtU 
LSOThaQaadt 
UOAgHbhh 
4-80  BUCKLAHD  LAD  (nap) 


A P McCoy 

D Fam  (5) 

OWaHi(S) 

RGram 

-JHnlNckn 
— RFwnM 

Jftatt 

Q Upton 

— DHaradkh 
— NMnaonO) 
— RDnb 
— Buy  Lyon 
— G Tommy  (3) 
VStaUwy 


1tawtafe|».  1V1  Fhebnd 

16nnmn 


2.30  WEATIORBYS  lEASUBDHffiCIOlIY  HANMCAP  CHASE  £a  C3/M8 

1 .BUPMU  MAPLE  DANCBI  (S3)  ODD  Bras  1V12-0 flOmot 

B BP0-P66  BEAU BAMLLAHD (IS) P Mcholta 6-12-0  — .-APHcCOf* 

3 36P414  AEDEAM (34) (D)GEnrlgn 7-11-2 JRKanogh 

4 SC35S3  MU8TBEHAfliCM.(21)PBredlay6-1Vl .TOay 

5 PWFP-  salcohbe  HAAflOUR (301)  Dr P Pmuird  12-18-13 PrPPlRehard 

5 3-02534  HAOOOTSORHNISS} (CD) JBmfflay  VIVID — HJUowmH) 

T LB-3IE2  EVEMMO RAM (21) (D) (H8) R Hodges  10-18-8  — JtDunooody 

A 41PP-4JP  CUM  AROUND  (ZS)  (C)  J HuBby  6- EH) DUbUi(S) 

» 2-*4yU  DIMKERY BEACON (67) HltmlVIVO BPawaS 

TOP  roat  TIPS:  Aadaaa  8,  Bmtag  Mb  7,  Maggob  Chaco  6 

NMhg  7-4  H wrong  Ran.  11-4  MaggaB  Grew,  vi  Uw  Bo  Itogrul.  VI  Aedavi.  VI  Bnau  DaMiard. 
10-1  Uapia  Dansar.  K-1  Dtatory  Beacon.  33-1  CJoan  Anwna  S ramts 

3.00  lbhhiry  handicap  Humean  if  C£«30 

1 K23-8*  rw  A DREAMER  fan)  M*s  M FterUnd  Vn-73 Cuylyrn 

2 21-6158  1PnHrB>«T(M)  Mbs  C Harter  7-11-12 O Upton 

3 540-0*1  5TA18LY  H0ME(39)  (D)  P Bowen  5-11-12 RJehnm(3) 

4 «-*02Z  U0LDHEK(81)(CD)GPr1C8VlV1l J>Wakh(9) 

6 84-P1DP  POX  CHAPEL  (26)  (CD)  R Joctes  Vll-fi W Marttoa  A 

B 32/00-00  HJMAMBUUBi  (BZ)  (D)N  Aaltei  VI V-J  Jt  Pmnfl 

7 BCfMY  LAWNSW0004WB0R  C20)  (D)  J Seearmg  5-1 V-2 JLoddn 

8 001-08  BAROJUSH (H) (D) M Banactougn V1VC OTorawyO) 

> 3*106-0  ALICE’S MWIOR (32) (D) K Bisbop 7-10-12 JlOracnaa- 

10  H03O8-O  FREE  DANCER  (36)  (CO)  RBromenon  8-18-9 CUwUh 

11  10*/- 146  MBS E001Bt(2S)(D)H Hose 7-10-4 -APMoCay 

12  05*320  PBWSTENT  CUMMER  (18)  R Hodges  VKH T Oaccaaba  (0) 

13  3^P423F  HULLO  MAHY  DOLL  (29)  S Mfltar  7-10-0 N Man 

TOP  FORM^ YlPSi  Pmbtmt  Sana  8,  BMga  7,  Rrea  Dmoar  8 

BiHtnir  7-SGolchngo.  *-T  I'm  A Dreamer.  6-1  BansUsa.  VI  Solely  Home,  HaWfl  Huy  DoN  B-1  Spring 
SunL  tarsRtem  Gotmer.  12-1  Free  Dancer  Unman 


Mngi  San  ^ad  In  anfl  to  pirn*).  * OaMaa  bflakero. 

1.50  SHEFFIELD  PARK  HARIX’ ORLY  NOVICE  KJBXE2W  If  C2^B0 

101  3V13  ENUOHALSPtBNMUR  (3CH  (0)  (BF)  U Pipe  V1V10 PtoM— Mm 

102  5604  ASHBV  MLL (IS) R Roam  5-11-3 DOTWia 

103  ETJO-Q  DANCMG  BAREFOOT  (21)  M Botai  7-11-3 MPamU 

104  UP4RR-  DOIMTORfS  LASS  (037)  R Ledger  V11-3 — IBtsN  Ladper 

109  25-3532  B1MIVESTAR(84)  J W«a  V11-3 PMotaugUa 

108  0001ADYPE»RAGONpfi)NftDlOi7-1l-a JWNMIb 

107  0 LORETTAS  TREASIHIE  {23)  R 0 SMSvan  V1V-3 APractar(3) 

108  3323/40-  MAHY  JO  (460)  Uos  C Cara  7-11-3  MAFttsyenU 

188  20  MEANTTO  BE{30)  Lady  Heine*  V1T-3 SMmpfey 

no  POOV60  URBAN  U.Y  (34)  R Hodges  V11-3 -U  Kan* (7) 

111  0 GM11N BRIBE (2S)J  Qtflord  4-10-7 ANN 

112  LOVE  THE  BLUES  D Njctwfewn  4-10-T AMagoh* 

113  STAR  AHEE  tin  D Hahe  4-18-7 JFTKy 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Smeoari  Sptamhar  B,  RmlTt  Be  7,  Arid*  Mi  6 

BriXtogi  areas  Seasonal  Spiendour.  2-1  Loire  TtaEButs.  9-4  Meat*  To  Be.  1V1  Star  AnJw,  Etata  SIU. 
Aaltty  Mil.  25-1  Golle  Breeze.  LoraBas  Treasure  13n—i 

2.20  HASSOCKS  NOVICE  CHASE  2m  C3^MB 

201'  220-U12  ABtSH0T(30)(D)D Ntchohoa  V1V12 AHageha 

202  32P33-4  CHEEKA(66)  C SmUh  7-11-5 MB— ger 

203  7-60CB2  FICHU  (96)  lire  L Retard*  VI 1-4 Mnkharrit 

204  M411  HEAD  FOR  MEAWt  (80)  R Hoad  V11-6 ASSkrito 

208  4F548-5  JUMYTHE JACU»W(E3) PBritor  V11-6 MAFkxpwaM* 

208  IIE-JUO  HAJUSTEf80)RltadVn-5 JFTMay 

20T  P-35503  PHBCIOUS WONDER (18) PBUIw 7-1 V5 T.) Mwphy (T) 

208  Will-  StanROVE-S  BEST (1305)  P Ecdes  VI W Cbris  8Wbb(S) 

TOP  FORM  HPS:  Air  Shot  8,  Fhton  7,  Omakm  8 

Bantam  /-*  Ail  ShoL  VI  NarooslB.  14-1  Fid*.  Hud  For  Heaven,  Pradns  Wonder  " 

2.50  COETOLDCOfEXTIONAJ.  JOCKEYS’ SELLIM  IfCAP  HURDLE  3M  ff  £2,148 


N AH^waM  * 

JFTUer 

-TJMHfhvtS) 

CMsBMhtS) 


301  3M-0  FARfltaNA  (26) T Naugbton  V12-0 MPiyaa(7) 

302  UNW  SPARTE FAULT (25) P Ecclaa 6-11-6 ChrisEMb* 

303  3213-4F1  H09CEJL(60)J White  18-11-6  — JEahutg) 

304  MV<30  MUSTER* MADAM (26) (D)  J Nevlle S-11-4 Dlhtaagaaff)* 

305  4021-PO  DOBSWAM(ia)  (CD)  J FTnch-Heyea  V10-B B Fl.Un 

308  U1M-P01  TOUCH  SA.VER  (20)  HUarewsVKHi SCOmm 

307  14-PFPP  HBiTAWLUM(61)UBNlielBldVl04 0 Hogan 

308  544F80  ROGER'S  PAL(IO)  (CO)  A Moors  VW-2 M Eairllrim  (7) 

300  DW3/-  SHALOU  (872)  R Hpdgas  7-1  VO DOUBTFUL 

310  PP06  BAT 808 (60) T Casey 7-K>-0 SbM(T)* 

311  PP6  PRESJDOmAL  (23)  K OBrown  5-10-0 W<knefr«rT}* 

212  345  RAFU (76) Mrs L Jearil 5-10-0 . ... T Hhaidii 

313  -H180O  POHTEVECCHW BELLA  (38) (C)  kin  L JeaeH  1 VIM .WWatofe(S}-* 

314  '4/SWD  LADY  POLY  (18)  J PootlCB  VIVO M CBMeo  (83 

TOP  FORM  UPBi  INakrt  Hrim 8.  Tooeh  83Mar7,  H»ltr1  Pal  B 

BeHfag:T-2  Toudi  SOver.  *-1  l/tuui'i  Madam.  5-1  Fabnana.  VI  Rnsgll.  10-1  Bay  BoP.  Mira  A MOJon. 
Roger')  PaL  1V1  PresuenwJ.  20-1  Raltq  iinam 

3.20  BET  OTTH  THE  TOTE  HOMCE  CHASE  IGUALDIER)  3m  IMIOyrii  CRAM 

401  3V31PP  0000  M9WHT(1B)(BF)C Brooks  V1V3 DCPriagtar* 

408  1-2P3U1  SaWSTORT  LAD  (28)  TCtoey  7-1 W MAFhzgarrid* 

403.  225/P-13  SUFFOLK  ROAD  (72)  [D)R  Row  9-1 1-3 DCTSMami 

404  3-53800  BA VLORDPHMCS  (88)  UnJEtrerVIVTO jaNfiri 

__  m 

405  PD3-0S  BBiDOR  MARK  (SO)  M WUInnsQO  7-W-10 JFTlhw 

408  0 CHILDHAT  CHOCOLATE  (BS]  P NktvSU  V1VI0 da  Laato  (3) 

407  OOFUECtOBMI  GALE  (26)  R Curtis  VIVID  D Monti 

406  POVFBF  ai*USACAU.(*)JOfflwdVlVlD JIM. 

400  P'IP/~BF  JAYSMim  (10)  J Pwton  1V1VW T i Hmphf  (3) 

410  M42-03  OJONHYO  (19)  M BradODck  6-lVffl P HaBw 


411  StaMH**  ' 


■ (10)  J FStn-Heye*  tvio-M 


_<kiy  Leads  (3) 
-T  JMarpby(3) 


602  MUUBVMMHJM  MAH  (206)  (IftW  GDOden  IVC-a 


412  OFF  VITAL DBCSfOM (16) NLe/npzid  7-1  VS GKagmO} 

TOP  FOKillPS:  Bnrfart  bri  B,  SnSUi  Raad  7,  Oosd  hoioH  6 

Oottwro  VI  Sihrerton  Lad.  IM  Gnus  A Cal.  VI  Sofoh  Road.  Vi  Good  Insight  Vi  Bendu  Uaik.  12-1 
Oionrrto.  ivi  Clsldhav  ChccolatB  12traan 

3.  50  OVER  JUVBNU  CIANNHC  MHU&E  4Y0  Saa  If  82,167 

801  1256  ROHAN  JOCKEY  (28)  (D)  M Pipe  11-7 Okttgsita 

502  *30  THE  QUADS  (16)  JFtttcVHeyes  11-1 Itogto 

903  FAWBTS  TERN  0 Shetwod  11-2 JOataaa 

304  300  JUfTHEY (34) P Etxies  ivi HAFtagtraW 

903  IM510  KEEGF  (39)  R Cum  W-13 OCroaa(71 

90S  *80  TOHMYKNOCKEN  (28)  J JanblK  1VH GMaCaiaf  ♦ 

807  PO  ALL OVBI  RBI  ROVER (19) A Carroll  1V1D  jf, PMda 

,900  0 lURREL  HOUSE  (3T)  W Mieaan  IM — - S KriaUay 

500  ..  0030  DISSOLVE (18) NUfTcanl  IM «8mLa«1a(3) 

810  SR4.Y  POWT  P Bodsr  ID-2 TJtariaCn 

81 1 OP  LADT  WOODSTOCK  (93)  Ufa  A Embiricos  10-0 IMrlaugtifti  fi 

TOP  FORM  UPS:  Iba  Omak  B.  iadbai  Jockey  T.TWriB  Hearn  6 

BaUtogr  7-4  hdan  Jockey.  a-i  Feimw'i  Tua.  Vi  The  Onadn.  7-1  Kreel.  Vi  Turna  Home.  12-r  Jarxy. 
1V1  Dla&tre.  £5-1  Lady  Wrcdiuc*  llraras 

4.20  FLYAWAY  CHALLBMOS  CUP  HUNTERS*  CHASE (Amaeaungjpi  If  HOgOi  CI^BO 

6P1  U14S35-CHAI«mf2M)(D)MrsSUi4hfts  10-12-8  RWUaaa 

(7) 

602  V3UUBV  MY MBLDW MAH (2061(D) WGDOdalVU-a  MbcSVUwy 

603  1F11V  PROUD  SUN  |M6)  (OtBPfta  V12-8 NMaaOS) 

S04  P3TU23-  SAWYBRAEt (2BS) (CO) D Mcholson  11-124 MrFlhtktreCn 

60S  P33U4V  BA  HO  ON  TARGET  (286)  J Boaen  V12-0  A Panama)  * 

808  4BF4.-4-  BUONABROn  (288)  Mrs  P8m*aaVP-0  N Balter* (7) 

607  CENTRE  STAGE  Mre  S Wan  18-13-0 AWmr(7] 

008  52333V  COOL  AIK  EASY  (339)  J Duftoee  TVIVO PHaataaCm 

880  P0/PP3/-  PACO’S  BOY  (SSI)  R Yoifi  1M2-0 PVariTm 

910  /5/3FPI-  ROYAL  IMEH  (331)  C Eganan  1V12-0 MiyirtirfTI 

811  STO*a*»UU.PILa»MU  Roberts  7- 12-C PtfaSigna 

812  4FPD4V  TIE  POKTSOY  LOOM  (30»  Un  S Hickman  8-12-0 A Hktouaaff) 

013  4UPU2B- THE  REAL  UNYOKE (332)  fl  Row  lt-12-0  Jbmk[7) 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Rtari  Son  8,  Csal  And  Bam  7,  Saadybraea  6 

BbIBdmVi  ProddSun,  5-1  Sendybrom.  vi  TtaPwtny  Loan,  7-1  Uy  UeHav  UuLCeM  And  Easy.  B-1 
Royal  lush.  Stormhll  nigrtm.  12-1  Cha/den  Unman 

4.50  FRLE  PLACE  HANDICAP  HURSUI  2m  41  C2yMB 

1 ^ MB1E pi) (CO) (BF) Win H hivgig  VIVO JSFI«H(Q 

2 flP  C-55  STICKY  MONEY  (20)  MPps  V15-0 n ITiMaiaWar 

2 Tcmp^CT) 

4 MV-B050  FLYBY ROffTH (37) mDNcWaon  VIVID  - Xltanm 

2 g^  ae™»(82)(C0)DBtomlnB  IV1K  __BF*iWa(3) 

? j*8**  NemawM  VI 7-» ATtmnriaa 

I f*J^*®^JP®l{C)GHfcraood Vll-3 HPamu 

0 3-423*0  HARUSRtlBips) (CD) R Rows V11-2  DOWoHum 

.2  fJ^JWTNYFAULT(21)P  Jones  VI VU Mr  J Cidtotty  (7) 

!?  jjMK PSACE <80) (BF)S5henmKI VIVID JOabnrna* 


TCItorphf  (7) 

XAtapna(7] 

BFantoam 

AThanrina 

MParretl 

DOSsHna 

Mr  JCtdbtty  (7) 

J (Marat* 

POaRagfiir 


Vi  Faianzi.  Le  Soiuei 

ISnamua 


j*  MGREOFlTPEXOlMReOenau-iViO ""-“-n*— 

St2I£I5L!7^,t,0>‘C0»,,1“CCa,«9-WJ9 1 Lawranaa  » 

13  G*C-53  ESHMtAH (tt 8)  (CP)J  IBHie  7-1V6 ■ a ^.r 

14  VQM  RDCKLANDUUIIISlDGrhMlI  Vlh-n  ....- aan^T^ 

15  1PQS-03  LOFTY  DEND (38) WUusaeaV-IVO  1 1CJJ.E— 

IS  0VP462  flAMCADA (10) (BP)  A Carral  VIVO I!ZoHaram 

17  ITTWIJ  HALL (401 U RdtortC  VIVO P MaLoogMa 

TOP  FORN  TlPb  RrakMd  Lad  8,  Haamm  NNm  7,  Lofty  DaaES 

^ By  tett.  Rauf  De  TiL  BackUed  Lad, 

□uantaird  Brite,  1 VI  Stcky'Mann.  Lfitry  Deed  17  namara 

• Blinkered  DrsJ  time-  PLUMPTON  2-50  Spam  Fault;  X2Q  Good  lnsJsbt  3 30  Lady 
W«ds^k.  SOUTHWELL  2-40  Ashdren.  NararSpatti;  3J0 

Manful.  HEREFORD  *J0  Howarynsim.  ■ . — . 


'T?  1 S'.  ' -J -**•= ''  ■ . '. 
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Soccer 


Premiership:  Queens  Park  Rangers  1 , Liverpool  2 


Fowler  heaps  pressure  on  QPR 


Martin  Thorpe 


Q 

not  lying  < 


UEENS  Park 
. Rangers  are  now 
) in  grave  danger  of 
going  down,  and 
. though  they  are 
not  lying  down  yesterday's 

defeat  was  their  seventh  run- 
ning in  a league  they  are  now 
favourites  to  be  departing  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

A second-half  performance 
of  spirit  and  Invention  was 
not  enough  to  overcome  a 
half-time  2-0  deficit  against  a 
side  like  Liverpool,  and 
though  Rangers'  increasingly 
worried  fans  might  clutch  at 
the  straw  that  where  there  is 
life  there  is  hope,  their  team 


are  now  second  from  bottom 
of  the  Premiership  and  six 
points  from  safety  with  just  12 
league  games  — many  of 
them  difficult — remaining. 

Beating  Liverpool  from  0-0 
is  hard  enough  but  trying  to 
come  back  from  two  goals 
down  is  nigh  impossible,  es- 
pecially if  you  squander  the 
tow  golden  chances  that  come 
your  way,  as  Rangers  largely 
did.  “To  say  Fm  worried  now 
is  an  understatfement,”  said 
the  manager  Ray  Wilkins. 

As  for  Liverpool,  they 
closed  once  more  on  second 
place  in  the  Premiership, 
though  Roy  Evans  was  criti- 
cal of  the  way  his  team 
stopped  playing  after  the 
break. 


“We  were  awful,”  he  said 
bluntly.  “When  you  take  your 
foot  off  the  accelerator  it  is 
diffiuclt  to  get  it  back  on 
again.** 

Wilkins  once  again  rang  the 
changes  in  an  attempt  to  find 
a winning  blend,  dropping  his 
record  signing  Hateley  as 
well  as  Allen  and  McDonald- 
In  came  Gallen  and  Dichio  up 
front  — a club  partnership 
since  their  schoolboy  days  ~ 
and  they  were  presented  with 
enough  chances  to  have  won 
tjift  game. 

But  after  only  two  minutes 
Gallen  had  a goalbound  shot 
blocked  on  the  line  while 
Quashie's  strike  from  the 
rebound  met  a similar  unfor- 
tunate fate. 


A Rangers  goal  then  would 
have  been  just  reward  for  the 
home  side’s  early  domination 
and  might  dramtically  have 
altered  the  shape  of  the  game. 
As  it  was.  that  honour  went  to 
Rangers'  old  friend  — bad 
luck.  Scales,  up  for  a corner, 
shot  at  goal  and  saw  the  ball 
cannon  off  Holloway  and  toll 
into  the  path  of  Wright  The 
big  defender  took  aim  from 
inside  the  penalty  area  and 
drove  the  ball  past  Sommer. 

Collymore  had  already  hit 
the  bar  and  Liverpool  took 
over  from  them  Their  second 

goal  came  on  31  minutes  — 
and  what  a brill  mat  srike  it 
was.  One  minute  Rangers 
were  taking  a comer,  the  next 
James  was  throwing  the  ball 


out  to  Collymore  on  the  half- 
way line. 

The  big  striker  needed  one 
touch  to  feed  a perfectly 
weighted  40-yard  pass  betwen 
two  defenders  and  as  Sommer 
came  out  Fowler  flicked  the 
halt  round  for  his  25th 
goal  of  the  season. 

Gallen  headed  over  and 
Maddix  shot  over  before 
Fowler  wastefully  shot  wide 
and  Rangers  stormed  hack 
into  the  game  after  the  break. 
Sinclair  joined  Dichio  and 
Gallen  up  front  as  the  home 
side  went  for  bust. 

The  reward  arrived  on  66 
m mutes  when  Barker's  clever 
work  set  up  Dichio.  whose 
shot  deflected  off  Babb  and 
past  the  stranded  James. 


Rangers  took  over  the  game 
and  went  for  the  equaliser 
And  twice  it  looked  on.  First 
Dichio’s  run  at  goal  took  him 
past  Wright,  but  from  a great 
position  he  blasted  over  the 

bar. 

That  was  on  75  minutes. 
Two  minutes  later  Sinclair 
weaved  past  three  defenders 
and.  with  sainthood  in  his 
sights,  also  found  compsoure 
wanting  and  blasted  over  too. 
He  hung  his  bead  in  his 
hand*,  knowing  what  that 
miss  meant 

Qm«n«  Park  Sowmir 

Barrator-  Matt*  Vans.  Breveo.  Sinclair 
OuMM  Barfcar.  HoHoPoy.  Galton.  thetrio 
Uwrpocfc  J amrr  Me  Anar.  Babb.  Scalm. 
Wnght  Jones.  Barnoa.  Me  M ana  man, 
Thames.  Fowler  (Radknapp.  78ns In) 
Sollyraore. 

IhtosB  0 Gallagher  (Banbury). 


Middlesbrough  1 
Newcastle  United  2 

Asprilla 
changes 
ail  in  an 
instant 

David  Hopps  on  how 
the  Colombian 
showed  he  might  just 
be  worth  £6.7  million 


PEOPLE  had  muttered 
about  the  habit  of  fir- 
ing guns  at  carnivals. 
They  even  alluded  to  co- 
caine. But  today  the  talk  is 
again  of  Faostino  Asprilla 
the  footballer  after  a star- 
tling debat  which  strength- 
ened Newcastle’s  grip  on 
the  Premiership. 

Asprilla’s  first  request  of 
Newcastle’s  manager  Kevin 
Keegan,  after  flying  into 
Teesside  only  four  hours 
before  kick-off  had  been 
for  a glass  of  white  wine.  If 
the  toast  was  “success”,  he 
required  only  23  minutes  as 
a substitute  to  bring  it  to 
fruition. 

Asprilla’ s entrance  into 
English  football  was  ex- 
hausting. Newcastle’s  gab- 
bled phone  call  advising 
they  had  received  his  work 
permit,  a hurried  flight  in 
Sir  John  Hall’s  private  jet 
to  Teesside  Airport  and  a 
hasty  introduction  to  his 
team-mates  was  followed 
by  a match  of  bedlam. 

Play  the  average  Italian 
League  match  on  fast-for- 
ward and  it  would  dawdle 
by  comparison.  Middles- 
brough’s high-velocity  run- 
ning game  had  driven  New- 
castle to  distraction.  A goal 
down,  after  Beresford  di- 
verted Juninho’s  left-wing 
cross  into  his  own  net,  by 
the  time  Asprilla  loped  on 
to  the  field,  Newcastle  were 
looking  at  their  fourth 
league  defeat. 


hi  the  balance  . . . the  elusive  debutant  Asprilla  feels  the  weight  of  a erode  challenge  from  Middlesbrough’s  Morris 


The  Colombian  looked 
disoriented,  oblivions  to 
the  frenzy  around  him,  but 
his  footballing  intelligence 
was  unmistakable  as  he 
automatically  became  the 
focal  point  for  attacks 
which  had  previously  foun- 
dered against  Boro’s  caus- 
tic defence. 

In  11  minutes  he  argu- 
ably confirmed  Newcastle 
as  champions.  Bis  team- 
mates visibly  grew  in  his 
presence,  their  belief  and 
ability  reaffirmed. 

Asprilla’s  barging  wel- 
come from  Pollock  soon  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  Pre- 
miership’s more  neander- 
thal qualities.  His  response 


minutes  later  was  exqui- 
site: a leisurely  sway  to  de- 
feat Vickers,  and  the  cal- 
mest of  left-wing  crosses 
for  Watson  to  head  the 
equaliser. 

When  Whelan's  mis- 
placed pass  was  seized 
upon  by  Beardsley,  and 
Ferdinand’s  stubbed  shot 
rolled  under  Walsh’s  body, 
Asprilla  celebrated  the 
second  goal  with  the  merest 
gesturing  of  a finger  and  a 
reluctant  trail  over  to  his 
colleagues. 

His  energy  was  not  quite 
expended,  however.  He 
might  have  scored  when  he 
headed  Beresford’s  cross 
straight  at  Walsh,  a delight- 


ful back-heel  through  Mor- 
ris’ legs  left  the  crowd  gap- 
ing and  Beardsley’s  pass 
had  put  him  clean  through 
on  goal  when  referee  Dunn 
blew  for  time. 

Middlesbrough  had 
rescaled  the  heights  of 
early  season,  yet  suffered 
their  seventh  successive 
Premiership  defeat. 
Barmby  and  Juninho 
should  have  settled  the 
match  immediately  after 
half-time  but  chances  went 
begging. 

Many  saw  Asprilla’s  pres- 
ence as  substitute  as  fur- 
ther proof  of  Keegan's  bold 
managerial  style  but  he 
himself  recognised  only 


conservatism.  “I  was  think- 
ing about  playing  him.”  he 
said,  “bat  he  had  not 
played  a full  game  for 
Parma  for  nearly  three 
months.  From  what  I 
understood  of  his  Spanish, 
afterwards  he  was  totally 
knackered.  Twenty  min- 
utes was  about  all  he  could 
manage.” 

Chided  by  some  for 
spending  £6-7  million  on  a 
single  player,  and  aware  of 
gathering- unease  about  the 
extent  of  foreign  imports. 
Keegan  offered  a passion- 
ate response. 

“They  say,  why  not  bring 
in  players  from  lower  div- 
isions? The  answer  is  that 


PHOTOGRAPH  MICHAEL  STEELE 

they’re  not  good  enough. 
They  say,  why  not  bring  in 
the  juniors?  I say,  they  are 
not  there.  When  I became 
Newcastle  manager,  . they 
had  an  average  age  of  21 
and  they  were  heading  for 
the  Third  Division. 

This  club  can  afford  to 
spend  £6.7  million  on  a 
player,  and  this  player  is 
ideal  for  this  club. 


Beresford 

Watson 


log.  37mln). 

(74),  FortMund  fTB). 

MQMaabrwgb  Watoh.  Cox.  Vickers, 
WfwJan,  Pearson.  Morris.  Samp  (little, 
h-t).  Pollock.  Juninho  (tiigneil.  79). 
BarmOjr,  Wittnooa 

NovouUv  United;  Srnlcek:  Barton, 
Peacock.  Albert.  B eras  lord.  Gillespie 
(Asprilla.  67).  Clark.  Lee.  Watson. 
Beardsley.  Ferdinand. 

8 Dim  (Boston. 


Manchester  United  1 , Blackburn  Rovers  0 

No  edge  but  Sharpe  finish 


Cynthia  Bateman 


Manchester  united. 

having  won  the  lottery 
In  the  form  of  a £60 
million  sponsorship  in  mid- 
week, are  now  left  with  the 
more  immediate  problem  of 
whether  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  get  the  cork  out  of  the 
champagne  bottle. 

Newcastle's  win«at  Middles- 
brough left  Manchester 
United,  who  have  played  a 
game  more,  still  nine  points 
adrift  at  the  top  of  the  table. 
“We  are  very  patient.'’  said 


Alex  Ferguson.  But  patience 
was  the  last  thing  this  game 
needed,  with  United  never  out 
of  first  gear  to  race  past 
Blackburn  in  snail-pace 
mode.  Sparkle  there  was  not 
'Blackburn’s  sorry  away 
form  of  only  one  win  this  sea- 
son, which  nevertheless 
leaves  them  in  sixth  place  in 
the  Premier  League  — surely 
an  indictment  of  the  rest  — 
produced  only  one  chance 
that  raised  any  Manchester 
United  eyebrows,  and  that 
from  the  substitute  Gud- 
mundsson  only  three  minutes 
before  the  end. 
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Thankfully  Cantona’s  rep- 
ertoire still  had  some  sur- 
prises left  and  he  released 
these  little  treats  — a smart 
back-beel  here,  a threaded 
pass  there  — at  regular  inter- 
vals. a saline  drip  to  a match 
that  was  otherwise  dying  on 
Its  feet. 

Only  some  creditable  de- 
fending by  Blackburn’s  back 
four,  a line  led  magnificently 
as  It  has  been  for  two  seasons 
now  by  Hendry,  saved  Rovers 
from  a more  realistic 
scoreline. 

Cole  helped  them  in  this  by 
missing  chances  with  which 
he  ought  to  have  done  much 
better.  And  when  Cole  and 
Cantona  combined  in  a 
speedy  exchange  that  left  Cole 
with  a wonderful  opportunity 
10  yards  out.  he  could  only 
place  his  shot  against  the 
post  He  was  fortunate  that 
Sharpe  was  on  hand  to  volley 
home,  the  rebound  with  14 
minutes  gone. 

Shearer  had  an  unhappy 
match  but  typically,  laid  on 
Blackburn’s  best  cross  to  give 
Gudmundsson  a powerful 
crack  at  goal  which  went  only 
just  high. 

It  rattled  United’s  nerves 
enough  to  raise  the  tempo  for 
the  final  few  minutes  of  an 

uninspired  afternoon.  ' 

“At  times  we  lack  a cutting 
edge."  admitted  Ferguson, 
awarding  his  side  only  seven 

out  of  10.  Asprilla’s  arrival  on 

Tyneside  underlined  the 
point 

SCOMRi  Muchcelar  United:  Slurps 
(Mm  In). 

Manchester  United;  Sclmefchel:  Irwin. 
May.  PaUtetar.  P Neville.  Beckham.  Keene. 
Giggs.  Slurps.  Cantona.  Cola 
Bteekbmn  Revere;  Flowers.  Berg. 
Hendry  Cdortiar  (Marker.  B4j.  Karma. 
Gallagher.  Sherwood.  McKinley.  Wiled 
i&ufrnuncfesan.  73i  Nenell  Fenton.  65J. 

Shearer 

Hofcree:  a Gurgo  .Tonypandyi 


Coventry  City  1 , Chelsea  0 

Atkinson’s  men  get  the  better  of  the  bumps 


Russell  Til 


COVENTRY  eagerly  raised 
their  stock  and  refur- 
bished some  reputations  at 
the  expense  of  Chelsea,  whose 
lofty  status  was  knocked  into 
harsher  perspective  on  the 
distinctly  rough  terrain  of 
Highfield  Road. 

At  one  stage  Ron  Atkinson 
almost  dropped  his  spec- 
tacles. possibly  at  the  shock  of 
witnessing  his  muchmaligned 
rearguard  successfully  defend 
a lead.  Yet  seeing  was  clearly 
believing  for  Glenn  Hoddle, 
who  accepted  rare  defeat  — 
only  their  second  in  16  games 
— squarely  and  graciously. 

Such  calm  demeanour  has 
already  been  noted  by  the  FA, 
from  whose  offices  Hoddle 
has  not  detached  himself.  The 
Chelsea  manager’s  latest 
stated  reluctance  to  join  the 
England  refoseniks  — ’Tve 
never  said  I wasn't  inter- 
ested" — has  rendered  him  a 
leading  candidate  to  replace 
Terry  Venables. 

A more  forthright  response 


can  be  expected  from  his 
chairman  Ken  Bates,  who 
wants  to  tie  Hoddle  to  a new 
Stamford  Bridge  contract 
next  month. 

Chelsea  were  a shadow  of 
the  attacking  force  that  over- 
whelmed Middlesbrough  last 
Sunday.  Once  again  the  act- 
ing captain  Gullit  led  by  in- 
spirational example.  But 
Chelsea's  forwards,  notably 
Furlong,  simply  could  not  res- 
pond to  the  Dutchman's  beau- 
tifully timed  invitations. 

Atkinson's  record,  like 
Hoddle's,  has  been  under 
close  scrutiny  — but  for  all 
the  wrong  reasons.  Here  the 
Premiership’s  oldest  manager 
could  congratulate  himself  on 
sending  out  a team  that  was 
hungrier  and  coped  fer  better 
with  the  divot-strewn  surface. 

One  of  Atkinson’s  wiser 
buys,  fhp  £2  mil  linn  Whelan, 
shrewdly  supplied  the  goal 
that  secured  Coventry’s  first 
Premiership  win  of  1996  and 
took  them  out  of  the  relega- 
tion rone.  Future  opponents 
must  note  that  it  is  becoming 
a trademark  strike. 


For  the  third  successive 
game  Whelan  took  possession, 
on  the  right  side  erf  the  area, 
this  time  supplied  by.  Rich- 
ardson’s subtle  pass,  ad- 
vanced and  waited  for  the 
goalkeeper  to  commit  himself 
before  chipping  over  his 
body.  The  young  striker 
dearly  has  other  shots  in  his 
locker  — this  was  his  seventh 
goal  in  11  games  — but  con- 
cedes: ‘TU  have  to  come  up 
with  something  different 
now."  - • 

Atkinson  could  be  excused 
exaggerated  praise  in  chum- . 
ing  that  Ogrizovic’s  point- 
blank  save  from  Peacock  late 
on  was  as  good  as  Banks’s  cel- 
ebrated save  in  Mexico.  More 
satisfyingly,  for  once  Coven- 
try's 36-year-old  goalkeeper 
had  little  else  to  do. 

SCORRffa  CovMtry  Cltyi  Wk«l«n 
(43mtn). 

CwRy  Ogrizevie;  Pickering.  BuaoL 
Shaw,  Borrow*.  Salako.  Teller, 
Rfcfwnteon.  Ncflovu  (WlOleme.  73),  Dublin. 
Whalen. 

nninr  Htehcodc  Cterfce.  Lee,  Sinclair, 
(Johnson.  75).  Phelan,  Patrascu,  GuBIL 
Newton.  Peacock.  Speneor  (Wive,  68). 
Furlong. 

Reforoet  L Dllkoe  (Moss  ley:  B 
Coddlngton.  Sheffield). 


Wolves  0 


First  Division:  Derby  County  0, 

Derby  T rojans 
lack  a Hector 


Commentary 


David  Lacey 


LAST  .September,  when 
Mark  McGhee’s  tran- 
sient loyalties  lay  with 
Leicester  City,  his 
team  beat  Wolverhampton 
Wanderers  playing  sharp  and 
imaginative  attacking  foot- 
ball. But  afterwards  McGhee 
brought  everybody  back  to 
earth. 

“Let's  not  kid  ourselves." 
he  said,  “this  isn’t  the  Pre- 
mier League.”  On  Saturday 
Wolves,  now  In  McGhee's 
charge,  visited  the  Baseball 
Ground  to  prove  the  wisdom 
of  those  words. 

The  ease  with  which  Derby 
County,  who  have  led  foe 
First  Division  since  the  Sat- 
urday before  Christmas,  were 
held  in  a goalless,  largely  un- 
eventful match  suggested  that 
what  may  be  about  to  come 
up  is  no  more  inspiring  than 
that  likely  to  go  down. 

One  end  of  the  division  is 
much  like  the  other.  Slice  if 
where  you  will,  there  is  little 
sign  of  a Premiership  team 
struggling  tO  get  OUt. 

From  top  to  bottom  the  in- 
gredients seldom  vary.  There 
are  players  hoping  for  better 
things  and  players  who  have 
seen  better  days.  And  there  is 
a growing  conglomeration  of 
foreign  players  who  would 
seldom  find  similar  rewards 
in  the  lower  divisions  of  Con- 
tinental Europe. 

At  the  moment  the  First 
Division  looks  much  as  the 
original  First  Division  could 
have  done  about  the  time  of 
tine  abdication  60  years  ago. 
Derby  County  lead  by  three 
points  from  Charlton  Athletic 
with  Huddersfield  third  and 
Sunderland  not  fer  away. 

Of  course  Southend  United 
would  not  have  been  among 
the  league  leaders  in  1936  any 
more  than  Brentford  are  in 
1996.  But  at  least  when  Brent- 
ford were  in  the  old  First  Div- 
ision the  playing  field  was  as 
even  as  a billiard  table  com- 
pared to  today. 

As  a measure  of  tiie  widen- 
ing gap  which  exists,  both  fi- 
nancially and  in  terms  of  abil- 
ity. between  Premiership  and 
new  First  Division  it  should 
be  noted  that  on  the  day  New- 
castle United,  the  aspiring 
champions,  introduced  Faus- 
tino  Asprilla,  their  £6.7  mil- 
lion Colombian,  Derby 
County,  tiie  perspiring  pro- 
motion-seekers,  unveiled 


Chris  Powell,  an  nrnuw  foil- 
back  from  Southern!. 

Powell  is  a quick,  sound  de- 
fender who  has  probably 
found  his  natural  level  al 
Derby.  Jim  Smith  has 
knocked  around  the  game 
long  enough  to  learn  the  art  of 
the  possible,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  buying  and  selling  ho  is 
in  credit,  despite  all  the 
-changes  made  since  he  took 

over  last  August 

With  a new  stadium  due  the 
season  after  next,  Derby 
County  are  gearing  up  for  the 
top-class  football  they  last  saw 
in  1991.  But.  for  all  the  mil- 
lions injected  by  the  chairman 
Lionel  Pickering,  at  least  as 
much  would  have  to  be  spent 
again  to  bring  the  team  up  to 
Premiership  scratch. 

On  Saturday,  as  Derby 
County  laboured  to  unravel 
Wolves’  tight-marking  sweeper 
system,  the  memory  cried  out 
for  a Hector  in  front  of  goal. 
The  best  Derby  could  provide 
was  Sturridge.  a stocky  22- 
year-old  with  good  pace  and  a 
nice  dummy,  but  even  he  could 
not  find  a way  through. 

With  Goodman,  the  Wolves 
player  most  likely  to  break  the 
stalemate,  similarly  out  of 
luck  foe  match  came  to  be 
dominated  by  its  foreign 
sweepers.  Hie  only  serious 
discomfort  suffered  by  Stinwc 
came  early  on,  when  Bull  trod 
on  the  Croatian’s  head,  and  De 
Wolf;  Wolves'  hirsute  Dutch- 
man. was  only  briefly  inca- 
pacitated after  Gabbiadini 
tugged  his  trailing  tresses. 

Apart  from  the  header  that 
Goodman  saw  cleared  off  the 
line  by  Willems  20  minutes 
from  the  end,  none  of  the 
misses  was  near  enough  to  be 
called  a near  miss.  The  diffi- 
culty both  attacks  had  in  un- 
ravelling each  other's  de- 
fences contrasted  sharply 
with  the  way  Tottenham  and 
Leeds  had  eventually  tom 
Wolves  and  Derby  apart  In 
the  FA  Cup. 

Endslelgh  League  football 
can  be  enjoyed  for  its  own 
sake,  and  most  of  the  matches 
are  probably  more  fun  to 
watch  than  this  one  was.  But 
without  a Jade  Walker,  Sir 
John  Hall  or,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  a Sir  Jack  Hayward, 
teams  coming  up  from  the 
First  Division  will  have  to 
answer  to  the  laws  of  gravity; 
as  Bolton,  and  now  Middles- 
brough, are  finding  out. 

Derby  Coontjc  Houu.  Vale#,  sumac. 
Bowen.  Conley.  Von  bar  Loan.  0 Powetr. 

C Powell.  Wlttent*.  dabbled  Ini.  Btuirldge. 

Bio  wall: 


Young.  Oe  Won.  Emblen.  Thompson. 
Atkins.  Ferguson.  Osborn.  Venus. 
Goodman  Bud. 

T HefflYDii  (Newton  AydJfttH. 


Crystal  Palace  0,  Sheffield  United  0 

Noades  Messiah 
has  much  to  do 


RedcHng 


Ray  lewington 

walked  off  along  the 
running  track  alone,  his 
head  bowed,  a picture  of  de- 
jection. Ron  Noades  had  his 
latest  Messiah  who  was  even 
now  bounding  on  to  the  pitch, 
glad-handing  new  and  old 
players  alike. 

On  Thursday  Dave  “Harry” 
Bassett  had  been  installed  as 
tiie  third  manager  in  nfap 
months  at  Selhurst  Park.  By 
Saturday  evening  he  had 
equalled  his  previous  stay  — 
the  three  days  he  spent  there 
in  1984  before  deciding  he  had 
made  a dreadful  mistake  and 
returning  to  Wimbledon. 

The  appointment  bad  be- 
come inevitable  once  the 
chairman  let  it  .be  known  be 
was  unhappy  with  Crystal 
Palace’s  style  of  play. 

“We  were  told  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  that  they 
wanted  os  to  play  a passing 
game.”  Lewington  said  last 
week. 

“Now  Ron  Noades  thinks 
that  tt  is  the  wrong  Systran 
but  Tm  not  going  to  change 

and  I’ve  told  him  SO.” 

The  argument  had  shifted 
to  whether  Noades  was  pre- 
paring to  sacrifice  Palace’s 
patient  build-ups  for  the 
numbskull  long-ball  game 
that  had  seen  Bassett  gain 
three  promotions  with  Wim- 
bledon and  two  with  the  visi- 
tors Sheffield  United,  whom 
he  left  in  December. 

“Tve  not  brought  him  in  to 
play  the  long  ball  — that  is 
absolutely  vital.”  Noades  had 


said.  Bassett  was  being  hired 
for  his  “motivation  and  man- 
management  skills".  The  new 
manager  said  of  Palace  on 
Saturday:  “l  was  pleased  with 
their  attitude  and  their 
enthusiasm." 

Lewington  confirmed  that 
he  would  be  staying  on,  re- 
taining his  title  of  senior 
coach,  with  Peter  Nicholas 
continuing  as  his  sidekick. 
“We’ll  be  giving  Harry  our 
backing,  no  problem,”  he 
said.  This  had  been  his  last 
game  in  charge. 

He  might  have  argued  that 
having  done  all  the  hard  work 
— stabilising  a relegation- 
threatened  team  following  foe 
rancorous  departures  of  Arm- 
strong, Southgate.  Shaw, 
Coleman  and  Salako  — he 
had  been  left  bolding  the  duff 
end  of  foe  lollipop. 

On  foe  evidence  of  this  drab 
draw,  whose  only  excitement 
came  when  Pitcher  was  sent 
off  In  the  57th  minute  for 
hinging  at  Hutchison,  Lew- 
ington’s  approach  is  intelli- 
gent but  over-defensive.  It 
has,  however,  taken  Palace  to 
a position  of  safety  and  ex- 
tended their  unbeaten  run  to 
eight  in  the  league. 

Did  he  think  he  been  given 
a fair  crack  of  the  whip?  "1 
don’t  really  want  to  get  into 
that  The  chairman's  made 
his  decision  and  that's  It  as 
fer  as  I*m  concerned." 

Cnretal  Palace:  Mertyn.  Ed  worthy. 

Oavles.  Roberts.  Cordon.  Rodger 
Freedman  (Vincent.  SOmln).  Pilcher. 
Houghton.  Taylor  (Ndah.  S4).  Dyer. 
Sbeflfeld  Uwlterfa  Kelly;  Short.  VonK. 
Nikon.  Ward.  White.  Cowans,  Patterson, 
While houss  (Hodgson.  82).  Hutchison. 
Angell  (Heatti.  571. 

M Pierce  (PoramouJfij. 


Gascoigne  gestures  test  Smith’s  patience 


Patrick  Glenn 


PAUL  GASCOIGNE  looks 
to  have  caused  further 
disciplinary  problems 
for  the  Rangers  manager  Wal- 
ter Smith  with  more  provo- 
cative gestures  during  Sat- 
urday's 3-2  victory  over 
Motherwell. 

The  England  midfielder 
was  captured  by  newspaper 
photographers  celebrating 
the  second  goal  with  his  arm 


around  Alan  McLaren  but  his 
tongue  and  the  middle  finger 
of  his  left  hand  extended  in 
the  direction  of  an  unseen 
opponent. 

Gascoigne  could  hardly 
have  timed  things  worse,  as 
only  the  previous  evening 
Smith  had  defended  his  enig- 
matic midfielder,  wondering 
aloud  why  he  was  being 
picked  on  by  referees  and  im- 
plying that  many  of  the  play- 
er’s nine  cautions  had  been 
unjust. 


On  Saturday,  though,  Gas- 
coigne was  rightly  cautioned 
for  another  antagonistic  ges- 
ture towards  the  visiting  de- 
fender McCart  — two  fists 
pushed  under  his  nose  — 
after  foe  latter  had  brought 
down  Gascoigne  to  concede 
the  penalty  from  which 
McCoist  scored  Rangers’  win- 
ning goal. 

Smith  implied  that  Gas- 
coigne had  been  booked  for 
celebrating  the  penalty  only  a 
week  after  being  similarly 


punished  for  a protracted  cel- 
ebration of  a goal  he  had 
scored  against  Partick  This- 
tle, But  any  detached  ob- 
server would  agree  that  the 
player’s  action  was  fer  too 
hostile  to  be  considered 
celebratory. 

It  should  have  been  a happy 
weekend  for  Rangers,  whose 
home  victory  extended  their 
lead  over  Celtic,  who  could 
only  draw  CM)  with  Falkirk,  to 
three  points. 

But  Gascoigne  is  likely  to 


bring  them  more  problems  in 
foe  shape  of  Scottish  FA 
action. 

It  is  understood  that  foe  au- 
thorities have  already  had 
cause  to  write  to  the  Ibrox 
club  about  his  on-field  antics 
and  were  promised  that  their 
comments  would  be  heeded.  If 
Gascoigne  continues  to  disfig- 
u^ean  outstanding  talent 
with  such  incomprehensible 
hostility,  then  the  association 
may  decide  to  take  a stronger 
line. 
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4 T KILL  FULHAH 


Sign  of  the  times  ...  the  going  is  tough  for  the  club  that  lured  only  3,700  supporters  to  Saturday's  3-2  draw  with  Hartlepool 


Freefalling  Fulham 
still  under  a cloud 


PHOTOGRAPHS:  FRANK  BARON 


Martin  Thorpe  at  Craven  Cottage  sees  a 
team  down  on  their  luck  and  managing  to 
plumb  new  depths  after  99  years 


THREE  successive  de- 
feats had  left  Fulham 
second  from  bottom 
of  the  Football 
League,  a mighty  fall  from 
the  days  of  Haynes  and 
Mullery,  Best  and  Marsh. 
But  on  Saturday  the  team 
were  3-0  up  against  Hartle- 
pool and,  by  the  current 
team's  modest  standards, 
cruising.  Crisis,  what  cri- 
sis? Final  score  2-2. 

To  make  matters  worse, 
both  the  offending  goals 
came  from  Joe  Allon, 
whom  the  home  fans  had 
spent  much  of  the  game 
gleefully  taunting  with 
chants  of  "you  tub  of  lard". 
It  was  enough  to  make 
them  blubber,  and  summed 
up  not  only  this  season,  but 
the  past  20  as  well. 

How  many  times  have 
Fulham  supporters  bad 
their  hopes  raised  — pro- 
motion challenges.  1987's 
fresh  start,  a succession  of 
new  managers,  various 
rescue  packages  for  the 
ground  — only  to  see  them 
dashed,  an  insidious  form 
of  torture  that  can  get  to  a 
person's  soul.  Perhaps  that 
explains  the  leaflet  being 
handed  out  on  Saturday 
which  began  "Branfoot 
Out"  and  ended  "we  also 
hope  you  die  soon.  Leave 
now  Branfoot  — while  you 
still  can”. 

Eighteen  months  into  the 
job,  Branfoot  has  led  Ful- 
ham to  the  lowest  League 
position  in  their  99-year 


history,  but  only  a twisted 
mind  could  think  that 
death  was  a fitting  punish- 
ment. “Society  has  changed 
and  got  more  violent,”  says 
Branfoot.  Even  at  friendly 
old  Fulham. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  work 
of  a minority.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  Fulham  fans, 
though  increasingly  cyni- 
cal, remain  among  the  most 
amiable  around.  Down  in 
the  Craven  Cottage  press- 
room Dawn,  a labour-of- 
love  pensioner,  dispenses 
the  half-time  tea  accompa- 
nied by  scones  she  makes 
herself,  fruit  or  cheese. 
Here  is  the  friendly  face  of 
old  Fulham. 

Fulham’s  fall  has  been  a 
long  and  painfhl  process,  a 
spiral  that  has  proved  im- 
possible to  bait:  debts  from 
upgrading  the  ground  In 
the  early  Seventies;  the 
sale  of  Craven  Cottage  and 
the  best  players  in  the  mid- 
Eighties;  the  failure  over 
the  last  eight  years  to  find 
one  player  good  enough  to 
sell  at  a profit  — the  life- 
blood of  lower-division 
clubs;  a string  of  bad  ap- 
pointments on  and  off  tbe 
pitch;  and  continuing  un- 
certainty over  the  ground. 

The  current  team  has 
been  hit  by  broken  legs  to 
two  of  the  best  players, 
Hurlock  and  Adams,  and 
there  is  no  money  for 
replacements.  The  poor 
results  have  started  an- 
other downward  spiral. — 


in  confidence.  Only  Tor- 
quay stand  in  the  way  of 
Fulham  tumbling  into  the 
VauxhaJl  Conference. 

Branfoot  is  confident 
they  can  avoid  the  Igno- 
miny — "of  course  we  can", 
he  says  bullishly.  And 
recent  chants  of  Branfoot 
Out  will  not  Influence  the 
board.  “The  team  is  fight- 
ing for  tbe  manager,”  says 
the  chairman  Jimmy  Hill. 
“If  the  team  stopped  fight- 
ing for  him,  as  happened  in 
previous  cases  at  Fulham, 
fine.  But  that  isn’t  the 
case." 

Branfoot  calls  the  sup- 
porters who  have  been 
abusing  him  at  recent 
games  "foul-mouthed  and 
ignorant”.  And  though  he 
is  sympathetic  to  Fulham 
fans*  frustrations  over  the 
years,  he  adds:  ‘Tm  sure 
the  people  calling  for  my 
head  don't  realise  the  situa- 
tion the  club's  in.  If  we’re 
not  careful  there  Isn’t  going 
to  be  a Fulham  FC.” 

At  the  moment  this  once 
proud  club  is  losing  about 
£350,000  a year  and  their 
fixture  is  likely  to  be  de- 
cided not  by  the  players  or 
the  board  but  by  a public 
inquiry,  which  begins  on 
February  27,  to  decide 
whether  Fulham  can  de- 
velop Craven  Cottage  into  a 
15,000  all-sea  ter  complete 
with  shops  and  flats. 

But  what  would  happen  if 
the  team  went  down  or  the 
planning  application  was 
blocked?  Hill  has  thought 
about  that.  "We  find  our- 
selves in  a corner,”  he  says. 
"What  do  we  do?  Do  we 
give  up  or  keep  on  battling? 
We  will  keep  Fulham  alive 
whatever  happens." 


Tread  carefully . . .Ian  Branfoot  hears  the  post-match  views  of  Hartlepool’s  Keith  Houchen 
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fails  to  lift 
Cup  gloom 


Mika  Setvey 


THE  110,000  people  who 
jammed  into  Eden 
Gardens  in  Calcutta 
last  night  saw  a dazzle 
of  laser  light  and  ethnic  danc- 
ing inaugurate  the  sixth 
World  Cup.  After  doubts  that 
It  might  go  ahead  at  all.  it  was 
something  to  celebrate.  But  it 
goes  ahead  as  a devalued  com- 
petition after  the  organiser. 
Pi] com,  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  either  Australia  or 
West  Indies  over  the  schedul- 
ing of  matches  in  Sri  Lanka. 

Australia  and  West  Indies 
had  both  refused  to  play  qual- 
ifying matches  against  Sri 
limka  tn  Colombo  in  the 
wake  of  January  31's  bomb- 
ing. But,  despite  assurances 
that  security  would  be  possi- 
bly the  tightest  ever  seen  at  a 
sporting  event  and  offers  to 
fly  teflmq  in  and  out  of  the 
country  on  the  day  of  the 
match,  hours  of  tack-room 
bartering  and  delicate  negoti- 
ation by  Pilcom,  tbe  Interna- 
tional Cricket  Council  — led 
by  its  chairman  Sir  Clyde 
Walcott  — and  representa- 
tives of  Australia  and  West 
Indies  resulted  in  stalemate. 

Neither  qualifying  match 
will  take  place.  Australia  and 
West  Indies  will  have  to  make 
the  quarter-finals  on  tbe 
strength  of  results  in  their 
remaining  four  matches  (al- 
though with  Kenya  and  Zim- 
babwe in  the  group  that 
should  not  prove  a problem) 
and  Sri  T-anka  almost  cer- 
tainly have  qualified  already 
on  account  of  the  maximum 
four  points  — as  opposed  to 
the  two  that  had  been  antici- 
pated — that  they  will  take 
from  the  walkovers. 

It  will  place  a question 
mark  over  the  authenticity  of 
the  tournament  Sri  Lanka 


are  a major  force  now  in  one- 
day  cricket  and  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  that,  in  front  of  their 
home  supporters,  they  would 
have  won  their  matches.  Al- 
most certainly  they  would 
have  qualified  for  tbe  quarter- 
finals. 

Thereafter,  though,  with 
quarter-final  pairings  depend- 
ing on  relative  positions  in 
tbe  two  qualifying  group 
tables — first  in  one  of  the  two 
groups  plays  tbe  fourth-placed 
team  in  the  other  — it  can  ma- 
terially affect  the  progress  of 
the  tournament  as  it  assumes 
knockout  mode.  Whichever 
side  lifts  the  trophy  in  Lahore 
on  March  17  will  do  so  with  a 
hint  of  doubt  hanging  over 
their  achievement 

In  Calcutta  over  the  week- 
end, Walcott  aware  of  the 
damage  that  could  be  done  to 
the  image  of  international 
cricket  and  to  the  relation- 
ships between  the  countries, 
sought  a compromise,  but 
with  the  ICC-  having  no  power 
to  impose  a solution,  in  the 
end  had  to  admit  failure  and 
suggested  that  ICC  should 
carry  “more  clout". 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
stance  taken  by  Australia  and 
West  Indies,  understandable 
as  it  may  be,  means  a split  in 
the  cricket  world  and  with 
both  India  and  Pakistan  tour- 
ing England  this  summer,  the 
weekend’s  IRA  bomb  in  Lon- 
don will  have  been  noted  in 
Lahore  and  Delhi,  if  only  for 
barbed  comment. 

Just  as  John  Glimmer  got 
his  children  to  eat  beef- 
burgers during  the  BSE  scare, 
so  Pilcom  is  cocking  a snook  at 
Australia  and  West  Indies  by 
showing  remarkable  solidar- 
ity and  agreeing  to  send  a com- 
bined Indo-Pak  side,  led  by  the 
Indian  captain  Mohammad 
Azharuddin,  for  a goodwill 
game  tomorrow  in  Colombo. 


Fairbrother  joins  injury  list 

|^EIL  FAIRBROTHER  leng- 


Weekend  results 

Soccer 

COCA-COLA  CUP 
Semi-final,  first  leg 
Bhmiogteni  0)  1 Lood*  (0)  2 

Franca  2~  Yohtwti  54 

21  781  Whyte  72  log) 

FA  CARLMQ  PREMIERSHIP 

OPR  (01  T Liverpool  10)  O 

Orchw  68  Wrtgtii  15 

18.405  Fcneter  30 

Bottun  0 A Villa  t.  Coventry  1 Chetsoa  ft 

Ewrton  Man  C ft  Man  UM  V Blackburn 
D.  MKMinstvougn  I.  Newcastle  2:  Noam 
F*rc«t  0.  Aluonal  1 Shot!  Wed  2.  Wimble- 
don 1. 


P 

W 

NinKMtE 

25 

19 

Man  Utd 

36 

15 

Lhrorpod 

26 

14 

Aoton  VMs. 

25 

13 

lottintmn 

M 

11 

Siedcbum  . 

26 

12 

Araooal  - ... 

36 

11 

Era-ton 

20 

11 

Notten  Fmast  . 

36 

10 

Clntf 

26 

10 

LMdt 

25 

TO 

ulddjMbroush 

36 

9 

SNoH  W4wl 

rs 

7 

WMt  Him 

24 

a 

Soutewmirton 

35 

wHottteJSsMs 

26 

CrnUm.  . . 

b 

ihn  City  .. 

36 

G 

QPR 

2C 

5 

BoRoa 

26 

b 14  15  36  24 

3 18  19  40  18 

4 IS  24  51  18 
POOLS  CHECK:  Scan  dram  Itotal  10). 
7.  30.  31  38.  31  35.  38.  47.  55.  57.  Ko- 
mn  *nn  (81  3 4.  5. 11.  23.  39.  51.  63. 
PA  VASBi  Rffh  round:  Bafper  Tn  0.  CUtt- 
G,  no  3.  RnuruN  Tn  2.  Twpotirt  ABi  ft  Ftfttf 
round  reptay:  l»ortpm»adt  MongofedteW 
UM  v Wiuenhoo  Tn 

FA  TROPHY:  Snood  round!  Bath  2. 
Hams  ft  BJylh  Spartans  1.  Grratov  Rvrg  2. 
Bopm-r  Rogis  1.  Badclino  Bor  3:  Boreham 
Won!  3.  Dover  i:  Carahalton  2.  Nourport 
AFC  1.  Emlov  1 GolttKhPad  2:  Outsdey  4. 
Altrincham  ft  HolrUt  0 Bromsgrovp  1; 
Hyde  Uid  4.  Welling  1;  MacrHrfKXd  2 Pur- 
ifa.-cl  i.  Slough  1.  Honoring  3.  Stevenage  2. 
Burton  1.  WnmWoy  ft  Nofthvrtdi  2 Post- 
pone* Charley  v aamaoonsuoh,  Dudley  * 
Merthyr  Hral  round,  third  reptaqp  Bud- 
Cury  In  4 Trawteldgo  Tn  3 (ami. 
on  V AM  KHALIL  eONKHNCA  More- 
uimiw  ?.  Dog  A Pod  2:  Runcorn  o.  Krdoet- 
mtnsh-f  I.  Snntfipwl  2.  Nodnosford  2.  Sla- 
h-bmtor  3.  rambruoufth  2 Wolung  5. 
TcRniti  1. 1 ■■Hbin  ■i—iBnntr  1.  M 


cfea- 


ivid  (Pin.  PtsK):  2.  Stovenogr  (3*-SU:  3 
Woimg  124-401  . . 

UNttOND  UEAQUBl  Premier 
Bmhiip  Auckland  T.  Look  Tn  l;  Boston  UM 

4.  Rnwu'vmow  1:  Cohryn  Bay  0.  Druyte- 
■jun  ft  Fnckicy  3 Wlnstad  UU  3:  WMon 
AID  3 Mamie  0 Portpowedi  BuMoe  V 
Barrow,  KiMurofev  v Aecitnftlnn  Stanley. 
I noil  Inn  ■uadrue  1.  Bomber  Bridge 
iPJB.  PESiJ.  2.  Hyde  C27-S1):  3.  Baelen 
i3(>-51l  Find  emtoloju  Fii^ewd  Tn  1. 
Leigh  ft  flt  Norwood  2 Asnion  wa  j. 
Lsncailm  C 1.  Athurton  LB  ft  Lmcedn  UM 

5,  Hdireunle  Tn  ft  Wixksnp  Tn  2.  Alhekm 
Tn  0 Poetpoaedi  Bradford  PA  V ConflUh 
ton  In.  Cui*cn  Aehton  v Whrtkjy  Bay;  Pars- 
ley Cedlr  t NoBiorfiofcl.  FlUMWMd  V Vtv- 
r.nnbui  Tn. 

108  UMW  Premier  Mriato*  Ayles- 
bury 4.  Sutton  UM  I Etertwp's  Surforf  3. 
Hrn.ton  J.  ChufWv  Tn  0 Duhrtch  1.  Eh- 
hrtd  5.  Worthing  l.  Grays  1.  Mojrw)  ft 
■futthm  ? Broinkn  V WngsKmwn  3 Yajd- 
mu  i 51  Alban*  5 wanon  S Horsham  ft 
YmvK  0.  Harrow  Bor  0 Lnadtai  etand- 
bww  1.  FnltoVJ  |P25.  PB54I.  7 Dutwtdl 
<34-01).  3 Yuouii  i05-*7J.  PM  DMatam 
Awmjton  Tn  1.  Biltoticflv  Tn  ft  Barton 
Btrs  0 cruanam  UM  ft  HcytftMoe 
1 failing  & MrWduh  UM  = Leyion  Pjw- 
rut,, 1 1 AUi«  AfcM  Tn  ft  UMhmhDftd  UM  3 
RulsliD  Matter  1;  Cbrferd  C 1 Bartong  ft 
Thome  UM  1 Whytetoain  1.  WaUntfbftn  Tn 
} tiyrnfl^labd  Tn  3 IhMftpeaerfc  Bert- 
n jni-:i«J  Tn  v 8eeewd  WaWean 

f iankirad  Am  3 Can*«  Wand  ft 
in  .'  cnanerii  Si  Peto*  ft  Braeknefl  Tn  JL 
Cho-Jiuni  ft  Ed»waio  Tn  0.  T4bury  ft 
ro-h-un  Tn  2 Tn  1 ^ 

Hr  me*  Hem^uoad  3-  LeaflMrnead  3 W toe 
Met  PnlMO  7 Hun nrrterd  T i Zaltro* 
wottim  Tn  1 Corner  Row  ft  DoriWM  3. 
iVivenhae  In  0.  Third  MuM?1!* 

Liru-vt:  .1  Cwo«  2.  FLackwefl  1 
1!-.:irULli  UM  I.  Haikm  Th  3.  WnftSIKmi I Tn 
2.  Ht-rthvd  Tn  5.  Ttmfl  Tn  0-  V 

Cnnbur'OT  T"  ft  Satrtholl  0.  LetgManjn  j. 
K.naam  K fv  hhw  I.  Wranmnr  0.  Fsw*- 
oewndt  Lmm  v Windaw  (.  Eton. 
wmJKH  CtW*  SmeierHneMi  EW*  Vata 

, omisan  » Pwthmaaoo:  Oswetfry  Tn  v 
lioriy  Tn.  Poraypridd  Tn  v LMmammiua 


Pnlaoo  0.  Shell  Did  ft  Derby  0.  Wolver- 
hampton ft  Luton  3.  Grtmeby  ft  Mllwell  1. 
Roadmg  i,  Okfltam  ft  Norwich  ft  Porta- 
moutfl  ft  Leicestor  1:  Stoke  3.  Ipswich  1; 
Sunderland  0.  Pori  Veto  ft  Tramraere  1. 
Bomtlcry  3.  WoUerd  1.  Chariton  ft  West 


Brom  3 Southend  1. 
ham  v Huddersfield 


Binning- 


P W D L F A Pta 

CharBoa 

..  28  13  10  5 41  28  «■ 

Umlil— afteld- 

-29  12  9 B 38  32  45 

SuMtoriaad 
Rani  Hay 

_ 28  11  11  5 31  23  44 
. 29  11  10  8 40  44  43 

Stako  . ...  .... 

. . 28  11  9 8 40  34  42 
30  10  11  9 31  37  43 

Liluarfi 

PorttMtoutb... 
Norwich- 

28  10  10  8 42  39  40 

_ . 31  10  B 12  48  48  SB 
. 30  10  9 11  40  37  SB 

Orinuby—'  — 
Cor»t«I  Pataca 

- 29  9 11  9 35  37  38 
-27  B 12  7 32  33  38 

Tr^mnoio. 

..  28  9 a 11  37  33  M 

RMKflng 

Luka 

Port  Vote 

-.28  7 11  10  33  38  32 
- 28  8 B 12  20  40  32 
-.28  7 10  11  33  40  31 

Waal  Bran  — 
Stall  Utef - 

-.28  B 4 18  33  « 28 
..29  6 9 14  35  47  27 

Second  DMMaac  Bfodlonl  C 0.  Stockport 
1;  Bristol  C 3.  Bournemouth  ft  Burnley  0. 
Crewe  1;  Carl oto  ft  Branford  1;  HuB  1. 
Bristol  Rvra  ft  Oxford  UU  1.  Brighton  l; 
Peterborough  2.  Shrewsbury  ft  Swansea 
ft  Swindon  1:  Wateall  0.  Notts  Co  ft 
Wycombe  0.  Blackpool  1;  York  ft  RoUW- 

Chesterfield. 

P W D L F A Pta 

Swindon. 27  18  B 3 45  IB  SB 

Crowe 36  15  5 6 40  28  50 

Blackpool 

Notts  County .. 
CtiartortlaM.... 
Bradford. ... 

..  27  13  9 6 41  26  48 
- 25  13  B 4 36  19  «T 
-23  12  7 6 392743 
..  29  12  5 12  30  45  41 

Bristol  Rovera 
Hvratahf 
Stoakport ...  _. 

Wyoantbe 

Burnley.- 

Bum  ue  month.. 

..  20  IT  8 B 36  37  41 
. 28  11  B 11  38  38  30 
-2610  9 B 36  29  SB 
..28  9 12  7 35  30  3B 
..  27  10  8 9 39  35  38 
..  28  11  S 12  35  42  38 
..  27  10  8 S 34  27  38 

Wrexham 28  8 13  5 37  29  37 

Walsall 

Rotherham  .... 
Bristol  City.  — 
Peterborough 
Brantford 

CariM# 

..20  9 B 8282038 
_ 28  9 8 11  35  41  SB 
.28  8 10  10  2B  37  34 
.28  7 9 10  38  41  30 
.27  B B 13  24  33  30 
,28  6 10  12  34  43  28 

York 

Brighton 

nmrnnmm 

.25  7 5 13  29  41  2G 
.28  6 7 15  26  43  38 
26  5 9 14284904 
.27  2 10  15  20  47  18 

Third  Plata  lout  Coicnector  1.  Wigan  ft 
Doncaster  ft  Bury  i;  Futoam  2.  Hartlepool 
ft  GiBtnohJtm  3.  Tortpiay  ft  L Or  Ism  4. 
Cargill  i;  Northampton  1.  DarllnpBn  1; 
Preston  0.  Barnel  1;  Rochdale  D.  Scar- 
tMSOUflf.  2;  Scttottorpo  1.  nyniouth  1. 
Postponedt  Cites Wr  v CombrHlgc  Ufa.- 
Exeter  v Msnsflrid;  Hsrelord  v Lincoln. 

P W D L F A Ptm 

QflftMlwm 38  16  8 * 37  10  M 

hnM 28  13  12  3 54  25  #1 

Cheater 27  12  B 7 46  3S  44 

FtoUrfc  0,  Cettt  D;  Hevla  1,  Ab- 
erdeen ft  Parti ck  ft  Kltoia/nock  1;  Raltb  1. 
Hibernian  ft  Rangefs  ft  Motherwell  ft 

P W D L F A Pte 

Rangers — 26  IB  5 2 60  US  68 

26  17  a I4t»n 

25  12  4 B 38  28  40 

i 26  11  4 11  40  40  37 

i -26  9 6 11  344333 

....  26  B 5 12  26  38  32 

26  8 6 12  32  41  SO 

FaBdrfc 26  6 5 15  23  39  23 

1 ae  's  Vs' ia'y?' 


Thrqaejf 


B 15  25  51  21 


H-W  COUNTIES  LEAOUt  PlrM  EMw- 
U»  Maine  Road  ft  SI  HeJem  Tn  ft 
Naniwtch  Hi  2.  T;  Salterd  C 1. 

HMhai  OB  3:  Treflord  1.  ChtoWencn  -•  Wl 

omw  maichw  pewpenwt  ,„LLU 

mnUTKM  SMEW  MY  NOHTHKKN 
.Mans,  mta  BUI  Ingham  Syn  0.  Bed- 
iinoton  Tor  ft  Dunamo  F a.  l^abwough 
Tn  ft  Epptown  CW  ft  Ourtuim  C ft  Murttw 
i.  vnwuntn  ft  Petwto*  t.  Croon  Tn  a 
SnuntmRS4  WftRUy Tn 2. Ptopinh Fony- 
hill  A v StaeWnn:  PTM  NewcasUo  v w 
AucMand:  Tow  lawjn  « 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
pmt  PMetae  AraenM  ft 


I 25  3 10  12  16  31  18 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  PM  Dhrtahw  Air- 
drie 1.  Dunfermlina  ft  Ctydobank  1.  SI  Mir- 
ren 2.  Peeapewedi  Dumoonon  v Hamilton; 
Dundee  UU  v Greenock  Morton:  St  John- 
atone  « Dundee.  Laadhm  alaiwlhmai  1. 
Dundee  UU  (P25.  PBM6):  2.  Qraenock  Mor- 
ton (23-45);  3.  Dunfermline  (22-44). 
Second  Dhriahn  Berwick  2.  Slenhouse- 
mulr  1:  Stranraer  0.  East  FWe  a POa*- 
ponaefa  Forfar  v Queen  of  South;  Montroee 
v Clyde:  Burling  v Ayr.  loading  men 
inyc  l.  Skiing  IP23.  P1849);  2.  East  Fife 
(24—48);  a.  Berwick  (24-41). 

Third  DfvMoas  Livingston  1.  Alloa  ft 
Queen's  Pk  ft  East  Stkllng  2.  PodptoaA 
Arbroath  v Caledonian  T:  Cowdenbeath  v 
Brechin;  Rosa  County  v AKWXL  Loading 
dai*iga  1,  Brechin  (P23.  Pts42t  2.  Lhr- 
ingruon  (22-40);  ft  Arbroath  [23-381. 


Cambridge  C 1.  Salisbury  3;  Dorchester  4, 
VS  Rugby  ft  Halesowen  2.  Crawley  Tn  ft 
Ilkeston  Tn  1,  Stafford  3:  Rushden  3 
D monde  ft  Gravesend  &N  3;  Worcester  1. 
Athenuone  a LeaWng  atawBugai  1. 
Ruahden  (P26.  PisSi);  2,  Halesowen 
124-51);  3.  Gloucester  (25-47).  Mh84Hli 
Bridgnorth  Tn  1.  Reddhch  UM  4:  Bury  Tn  0, 
Bedwortn  Utd  1;  Corby  Tn  8,  Boston  Tn  1; 
Evesham  Uld  0.  Nuneaton  Bor  3: 
Grantham  Tn  1.  Stourbridge  ft  range  Lynn 
0.  Leicester  UM  ft  Rothwetl  Tn  3.  Moor 
Green  ft  Solihull  Bor  3,  RC  Warwick  ft 
Sutton  Coldfield  S.  Hinckley  Tn  1:  Tam- 
wonn  3.  Peget  Rngrs  1 Southrwrc  Qnder- 
tord  Tn  3.  Maryan  1.  Saturday!  AsMonf 
Tn  ft  Waiertoaville  2:  Booh  toy  ft  Ckevedon 
Tn  ft  Erlth  6 Botmaere  ft  Faretuun  Tn  4; 
Fleet  Tn  0.  Mu  gale  4;  Forest  Green  Rvre 
2.  Flaher  B3  ft  Newport  (IoW)  0.  Havant  Tn 
ft  Weymouth  1.  Witney  Tn  a Puetpyib 
Poole  Tn  v Yete  Tn;  Weston-s-Mare  v 
Braintree  Tn. 

MMnHBStN  COUKTWB  EAST  LEAOlHh 
Proud  an  Armthorpe  Wetf  1,  AahfleW  Utd 
ft  Arnold  Tn  4.  Gooie  Tn  1:  Demby  Utd  ft 
OsaeU  Tn  ft  Glassboughton  Welt  1.  Picker- 
teg  Tn  ft  Uveraedfla  1.  Ha  Item  ft  Maltby 
MW  4.  Brian  Tn  2,  Ossed  Alb  1.  Btocks- 
bridge  PS  ft  Thacktey  1.  Hucknall  Tn  ft 
GREAT  MILLS  UEAGUCl  Prauden  Back- 
wall  UM  1.  Brldport  ft  Taunton  Tn  E.  Odd 
Down  AUi  a Peetpeaadt  Cr edition  Uld  v 
Bristol  MF.Cupi  Third  rouedi  Calm  Tn  ft 
□awilsti  Tn  1:  Tomngton  1.  Barnstaple  ft 
Exmouth  Tn  ft  Wastbury  UU  5:  Warminster 
Tn  2.  Elmore  3.  AH  other  matches 
postponed 

S-E  COUNTIES  LEAGUE:  Fkst  PMalmii 
Arsenal  4.  Fulham  ft  Cambridge  uu  «. 
GHUngham  Z Chariton  Ath  4.  Cheiaes  ft 
Wool  Ham  LIU  2 Mlitwall  1.  All  other 
matches  posiptwed. 

LEAGUE  OP  WAUEfa  Aborystwyth  1. 
Newtown  4,  Alan  LMo  0.  Conwy  ft  Bangor 
C 3.  Fltot  Tn  ft  Briton  Ferry  2.  Comma  ft 
Caernarfon  Tn  1.  Cemaes  Bay  ft  Poos- 
poneds  LlaneHi  V Connah's  quay;  Jon 
Pawn  v RhyL  Cam  CtemrUr-fcat.  OrtA 
teu>  Barry  Tn  1.  Cwmbran  1. 

UNSH  LEAGUE!  Prtmterj  Bangor  ft  Cn»- 
sadara  ft  CltoMWllle  0.  Glanavon  1.  Gien- 
unn  3.  Aida  1:  Ponadown  1.  Unttekt  i. 
Ptreti  Baliycbun  0.  Battymena  1;  Oole- 
rateo  5.  Newry  ft  D mattery  0.  Omagh  Tn  1; 
Larne  3.  Carrie*  1 

PA)  CUP:  Second  nowndt  Bohemians  4, 
Kilkenny  ft  Derry  C 2.  Avondale  ft  Dm- 
gheda  0.  Shfltooume  2;  Homo  Feim-Ever- 
ton  1.  Cork  C 1:  St  Pairfcks  3.  Fanad  ft 
Waterford  ft  Wayside  Cottle  0.  Port- 
ponath  Limerick  v Sligo.  Sabadey:  Finn 
Harp*  1.  Ath  lone  Tn  1. 

PMEHOLYi  Porthmadog  0.  Wrexham  7. 
BELGIAN  LBAOUK  Aalsl  ft  Ghent  ft  Ue- 
lenfacek  3.  Standard  Liege 1 1;  Waregmi  ft 
Medteien  i;  Club  Brugge  2,  Anderiecm  i; 
Ekerttt  ft  Antwerp  ft  latonfajp  Lieree  0. 
Certae  Brugge  1;  Serahtgl.  Beverai  ft  St- 
TiuMan  2.  Harolbeko  0:  Charter ol  5.  Lorn- 
melO.  Laargng  etaadtegw  1.  Club  Brugge 
(P£3.  Ptsfiaii  Z.  Andertechl  (23-4®;  ft 

reirrroUBNN  LEAGUE:  TWeoaa  Z SaL 
nueiroe  ft  Estreta  Amadora  2.  UnlaoLetrte 
4;  D Vtento  ft  Camponuuormae  i;  Chavee 
T.  Braga  ft  Porto  ft  Fetguatras  2.  6ahar 
dayi  Sporting  S.  Farema  D;  Guteiaraee  ft 
MariUmo  ft 

ITALIAN  LEAGUE!  AtetelttS  0.  Milan  T. 
Bart  ft  naconza  0:  Inter  4.  Napoli  ft  Jumn- 
tua  4.  CagMan  1;  Padova  ft  Vioanza  ft- 
■toms  3.  Gremonese  ft  Sempdona  1, 
Torino  ft  Udinwe  I,  Lailo  1.  leading 
■twndlavte  i - Milan  (P21 . PB06);  2.  Ftoien- 
uno  (20-38);  ft  Parma  (20-38). 


DUTCH  LEAGUE:  RKC  VJaalwi|k  1. 
Feyenoord  1.  Saturday:  NEC  Nijmegen  0. 
Fortuna  Silterd  ft  PSV  7 Vbiendam  0 Frf- 
dayiWiBem  n Tilburg  0 Vitesse  Arnhem  5 
Laadbig  rtawdtoge:  I.  A|ax  (P 20.  Pts53); 
a.  PSV  (21-BS).  3.  Feyenoord  (22-381 
SPANISH  LEAGUE:  Rate  Balls  2.  Rate 
Ovredo  1:  Compostela  3.  Zaragoza  2:  Atoa- 
cote  1.  Depon  rvo  Corona  ft  Salamanca  2. 
Merida  ft  Sporting  Gljan  1.  AlhleWc  Bilbao 
ft  Real  Sooedad  3.  Cette  Vigo  1:  T nucule 
1.  Valladolid  a Saturday:  AUsbco  Madrid 

0.  SeviHa  L Barcelona  3.  Rea)  Madrid  ft 
Valencia  3.  Rayo  Vaitecano  0. 

FRENCH  LEAGUE:  Sana  day.  Auxerre  2, 
Lyon  ft  Bastu  3.  Lena  Z Quingamp  3. 
Nantes  1:  Marugucs  1.  Rennes  2-  Nice  2. 
Strasbourg  Z Bordeaux  3.  Le  Havre  1: 
LdlB  z Oueugnon  a Paeltunift  Metz  v 
Monaco:  St  Etienne  v Cannea.  leading 
Hartga  1.  Parts  St  Gariuam  (PS6. 
PtsSifc  2.  Auxerre  (26-48):  3.  Men  (24-44) 
GERMAN  LEA  Ot)  C:  Saturday:  Kabere- 
teutern  t.  Borussta  Dortmund  1:  Karlsruhe 

1.  Emtrachl  Frankfurt  1;  i860  Munich  2.  St 
Pauli  Ol  Mdayi  Freiburg  0,  Borusea 
MoencnanglMtoach  ft  LMdfng  rtaad- 
hBE  1.  Borussra  Dortmund  (P1B.  PtM1|:2. 
Bayern  Munich  1 17-38).  3,  Borussu  Uoen- 
chenglactoach  (16-29). 

Rugby  Union 

PfUdMOTON  CUP:  FWBi  round:  BedlOfd 
ft  BrUol  37;  Leeds  13.  LOn  Irish  -2ft 
ueiceeter  40.  Saracens  16.  Newcasbe  Gos- 
forth  22.  Hfutoqumfl  44;  Noamgham  10 
Otoocastor  3ft  Wakefield  12,  Bath  tft  W 
Hartlepool  16.  Coventry  ft 
COtelAllE  CLUBS  CHAHPtONSHlP: 
Two:  Waterloo  32.  Btedcheteh  ia 
Fytoe  21.  Harrogate  SI;  Money  IB. 
Reading  13:  Rrchmond  1ft  Rugby  13:  Roth- 
erham 36.  Ottoy  22-  Fowl  Rednith  16.  Hav- 
anl  II.  Laagoa  Hvr  Norttu  UcfitteM  14. 
BUmlnghain  Sobtudl  21:  Pres  loo  Grass- 
hopper* ft  Kendal  5.  Sandal  37.  Worcester 
31;  Winning  ton  Pk  25  Stourbridge  13. 
SowOn  -CheHenhani  17  Camborne  11; 
Henley  43.  Berry  Hill  14;  Met  Police  25. 
Barking  SI:  Tabard  51.  AsLeans  13;  Wes- 
ton-s-Uai*  16.  High  Wycombe  12. 
HBNEKEM  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (ZJOl: 
Find  Dhritearx  Abaravcn  3.  Pontypridd  19. 
Saraod  Division:  S Wales  Potfce  10.  Dun- 
vanl  27;  Ystradgynlaii  17.  Tenby  Uld  ID. 
SRU  TENNEMTS  CHAMPIONSHIP: 
Itegtnwal  La«m>  Cart  Gw  Watsomans 
53.  BofiJuahmurr  2ft  WMU  Ayr  9_WBSf  ot 
Scotland  32  GHK  44.  Wigtownshire  IB. 
CLUB  MATCHES:  Bndgend  25.  Pontypool 
12:  Cardiff  45.  Mewbridge  15:  Carmarthen 
45.  Uaesiag  7.  Exeter  22.  Moseley  XV  7; 
Fetadote  22.  Tombto  22.  Jedtordst  B.  &Hn- 
btripi  A 23.  Llanbaran  35.  Ebbw  Vala  4* 
Heath  24.  OrraU  5:  Ftotshym  n 21.  London 
65. 

TOUR  MATCH:  Scotland  Emerging  Play- 
ers 11.  New  South  Wales  4ft 

Rugby  League 

SEJC  NIT  CHALLnOE  CUP 

ib  i 


WiltaCitoron  (61  B,  Halifax  (6)  IS.  8tliHe- 
haaaur  Try:  Seeds.  Goat  Anderson.  Halt- 
fax:  Tries:  Elba  TullagL  Goals.  Umaga  5 
I I BIS) 

WorUagUM  (10)  lO,  WUaas  (6)  17. 
WorWagtoee  Trteti  L Srmtn.  Walteco. 
Goal:  Marvrood.  WHimc  Tries:  John 
Dbvereux  Z Goatez  Tyrer  4.  Drop  gnat 
Tyrai  (2.3391 
Fifth  rooad 

HuS(T4l  48.KalBMay  (4)10.  Hutt  THaat 
VaAona  2.  Cassidy.  Dauby.  Dtvorfy.  Kiteh- 
mg.  R Nolan.  Grata:  McNamara  4.  Gray  3. 
Katghtoy:  Trie*:  Berry.  Hnchcidle  Goan 
Uvmg  (3.496) 

Ltegh  1 21  12.  Bndtord  116)  44.  Leigh: 
Irion  cneetham.  Davies.  Ooaln  WUkin- 
son  2 Bradlortb  Tltote  Hassan  2.  Kriox  2 
Cot*.  UHighUi.  MatSey.  Scales.  Gnats: 
Cook  6 (4.130) 

noahitola  (14  Sift  SI  Hateoa  (22)  68. 
Hnchdatar  Trisa:  M liter  2.  Churm.  Green- 
■rood.  Goats:  Booth  2.  SI  Hotenai  Tries: 
Arnold  3.  Sub  Ivan  3.  Gibbs  2.  Newkwe  2.  K 
Cunatfigham,  PrescctL  Gtabr  Gouldtng  5 
(3.503) 

Stefont  (14)  28,  Wlgai  (4)  18.  Srifunt 
Trlaa-  Naylor  2.  Martin.  Tctmg.  Goals; 
Btokelcy  ft  Wtganr  Trlaa:  Tingamab  2. 
OOiah  Oaalai  Fairell  Paul  (10.040) 
Eftnilngtow  (4)  lO.  Leeds  (Ml  GO-  War- 
rington: Trtete  Fmau.  Shettonl.  Goal: 
Hams.  Leads:  Trias:  Halt  ft  Curtanms. 
HcJroyd  Kcward  tones.  Gnatte  Hokoyd  3 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE: 
Pivenisu  Hosrerth  is  Maydeld  ft  Wool- 
son  T7  Lock  Lana  3 Rrrt  DlvTstenr  Bev- 
wtoy  SO.  Slaskbrock  7;  Devramiry  C«J  10 
Motogteen  74  Cuhan  S.  Lmgh  East  16. 

Golf 

BUICK  INVITATIONAL  I La  Jolla.  Cajrl) 
TOW  round  OH  anless  alstedl'  SOI  L 
Ctemmas  W.  65  "2  iG*  K Tr.pleft 63. 7ft 
69. 203  Li  CKaara  65.  72. 6ft  j Pamtmk 
I Sure)  6ft  6?.  65.  J AJjas  6ft  67.  6K  T 


Lehman  S3.  70  70.  204  P Mlcketeon  68. 
70.  66.  K Gibson  66.  70.  68.  S Simpson  6ft 
89. 6$  M Wtebe  69. 66.  BEh  M Calcavecchla 
66.  68.  70;  J Wilson  (6  68.  73.  206  C 
Sladter  70. 6S.  68;  J Gallagher  68.  89,  68  H 
Sasaki  (Japan)  68.  68.  68;  □ Love  68.  70. 
68  J Slndtear  60.  66.  70:  C Rnco  66.  60.  70. 
D Martin  63.  71.  71;  D Waldort  67.  66.  72. 
200  U Bradley  64.  74.  6ft  M Dawson  66. 
70.  70:  G ElMngun  (Ausl  88.  72.  8ft  D 
Uresti  67.  73.  66.  Akoe  SOB  N Faldo  (GB) 
69.  70.  70 

DIMENSION  DATA  PRO-AM  (Sun  City; 
SAL  leaiSng  Sate  snoraa  ISA  iviless 
stated)  282  M McNulty  (Zlm)  68.  67.  73. 
73  280  N Price  (Ztol)  68.  7ft  74.  72;  H 
WriUson  (GB)  73.  73.  7ft  8ft  B Pspp«  69. 
77.  64.  7ft  28T  A Cruse  73.67.  73.  74.  288 
M enrolls  (US)  71.  73.  72,  72.  23*  T 
Dodds  (Nam)  74.  7ft  7ft  71:  P Moore  (USI 

72.  73.  71.  73;  M Gortans  71.  73.  6S.  76. 
2*0  D Smyth  [Irol  73.  73.  73.  71;  M Wills 
(GB)  77. 67.  73.  73;  J McHenry  lire)  72.  71. 

73.  74;  Q Evans  (GB)  7ft  72.  69.  77. 

Tennis 

DAVU  CUP:  World  OraufK  India  3.  Neth- 
erlands 2;  US  3.  Mexico  ft  Italy  3,  Russia  ft 

Cz  5.  Hungary  ft  Germany  £.  Switzerland 

ft  Sweden  4.  Belgium  1;  France  5.  Den- 
mark Oc  South  Africa  1,  Austria  1. 

LTA  MEN'S  SATELLITE  (Bramhafl): 
Ffanfc  J Ahna  [Swirl  bt  J Delgado  6-1. 
6-1. 

LTA  WOMEtrS  SATELLITE  (Sunder- 
lantfl'  Ftoak  R Sandu  (Rom)  M S Smith 
iGBl  4-6.  7-5.  6-4.  Cookies  (Intel  J Pul- 
Gd/L  WoodrofTa  (GB)  bl  M Baadman/H 
Laupa  (Aua/Eatl  6-4.  7-4. 

Athletics 

FRENCH  OPEN  INDOOR  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS  (Par  tel  Mom  BOm  1.  I Melts 
[Ivory  C)  6.6I8ec  200m  1.  I Garcia 
(Cuba!  20.71.  400ns  1.  P Hilaire  (Fr) 
46.76.  BOOiil  1.  A Hatuglmana  (Burundi) 
i.4ft36.  ISOOnc  1.  P Blanc  (Fr)  3Aft09 
3,000m:  l.  V Nlyongabo  (Burundi) 
7JS33  fiOm  tamfloE  1.  D Philibert  (Fr) 
7.82.  High  Jiboib  1,  J Sotomayix  (Cuba) 
237m.  Pole  vetefc  1.  S Bubka  (Ukrj  £80 
Long  frantic  1.  I Pedroso  (Cuba  I ft  19.  Tri- 
ple |iani»  1.  Y Ou triads  iCuba)  17A3. 
Shot:  1.  J-L  Labon  (Fr)  18  63.  Wonwr 
kOm:  1.  O Sldibe  (Fr  | 7.25.  SOOna  1.  C 
Anon  (Fr)  23.50  400n  1 L Boris  (Frt 

52 KL  BOOm:  1.  P Dials  (Fr)  ftiA) 
iGOOm:  1.  F Ouentin  (Fr)  4.17.58. 
SLOOOme  1.  B BIILmer  (Frl  94.84.  SOm 
1,  B Bufcovec  (Ski)  7.B0.  High 
1,  M la  gar  (Rom)  1 91m.  Polo  mated 
i.  C Ammel  [Fr]  380.  Leog  Jompi  1.  M lieu 
(Rom  r 861  Tripte  ironp:  1.  R PepeBoi 
I Rom)  14J4.  Shah  1.  A Kumbamuss  (Gerj 
19.43. 

RICOH  TOUR  INTTRNaTIOtUL  (Blr- 
mtnghami:  More  SOm:  l.  □ EzJnwa  (nig) 
6.58s cc.  Invtlothia  SOm  1.  J John  (Blrch- 
hekl)  6.66.  soon  1.  G Moen  (Nor  I 20.6ft 
ft  J Reg >8  (GB)  2088.  hnaortten  200m  1, 
A Condon  (Sale)  21 JM.  ZOOm  B rac«  l.  D 
Turner  |GBl  2021.  400nc  1 D Hall  (US) 
45.99.  OOOal  8 racme  1.  G Bulloch  (GB) 
48  84.  1,000m  1.  V Malakwen  (Ken) 
2.1B.11.  hwltsaioa  1 SOOna  1.  T West 
(Morpeth)  3.4351.  3,000m:  1.  M Klptenul 
(Ken)  7.38.6a  SOm  Nurteac  i,  A Jarred 
IGB)  7.62  H>te>  ftaopi  1.  B Smith  (GB) 
23ft  Pale  vault:  t.  D Starkey  (US)  5.60 
hrvittehai  ahtei  1.  S Hayward  (Sale) 
17.61.  Woman:  SOm  1.  C Opara  (Nrgerla) 
TJOsec.  400m  1.  B Hemmings  (Jam) 
S3  1ft  1.000m:  1.  M Mutote  (1402)  3.32.06 
(world  reel.  SOm  hunflw!  1.  G Rowell 
(Jam)  B 03  Mgh  tonx  l.  □ Mom  (GB) 
1.89.  Pole  vault:  1.  A Muller  (Gen  190. 
Tripte  Jimp:  1.  A Hansen  (GB)  1458 
(Commonwealth.  UK  national  and  UK  ait- 
comarc  recti. 

INTERNATIONAL  INDOOR  MEET 

{Kgrtetuhe.  Ger);  Menc  BOon  1.  B Sunn 
(Can)  8J50sec.  zoom  i.  c Poestinger 
lAull  2054  SOOrm  1 i Slllah  iQcD  1.48.13. 
a^OOOm:  1 D Baumann  (Gerj  7.46J9 
BOm  tannSen  1.  A Johnson  (IB)  747. 
laq  lompe  1.  J Gang  (China)  8.07m. 
Wtem  Mm  1,  f Prnralova  (Rue) 

7 Msec.  SOOrm  1,  S Jongmanft  (Neth) 
2.01.49.  IGOOm  1.  T Kiasl  (AulJ  4.1654. 
SOm  hurMoce  1,  G Russel  (Jam)  7.90. 
Hteijtnp!  1.  A AsUlet  (Get)  1 99m  Pole 
'.  S Caiyun  (Cnuiai  4 13 


CASTLE  CUP: 


Boland 


206  Transvaal  36ft  No  play.  rain.  Pre- 
toria: Northern  Transvaal  213.  Natal  167-6 
ID  Crookes  74.  Smith  4-49)  No  play.  ram. 
ntnemfrairteju  Eastern  Province  301  and 
240-5  IP  Aim  76.  M Beamish  521.  Frae 
Slaw  317  (C  Craven  86.  N B ofo  CS.  G Lie- 
benberg  63;  SchulB  6-90). 

Western  Province  266  and  230  (S  Koenig 
56:  Horan  4-43).  Border  280  and  138-4  |P 
Slrydom  Sfino). 

Basketball 

BUDWBSER  LGEi  Mandtesler  111.  New- 
castle 56,  Hamel  81  Chester  65;  Thames 
Valley  77.  Lercaster  73:  Worthing  86.  Leop- 
ards 8ft  Yesterday:  Chester  85.  Worthing 
B&  Doncaster  92  Hemal  68 


Cycling 


ETOILE 

(1483km):  1.  J Svorada  (Sto)  Ceramlca  3hr 
36mto  t2uc  2.  W Nellasen  (Bel]  Lotto:  3.  F 
Baldaio  (IQ  MG-Technogym;  4.  J Klrsipuu 
I Estonia)  Cosmo;  5.  G Gomel  (II)  AM:  6.  L 
Psvonollo  ill)  Akt  7.  M Toml  (II)  Aki;  8.  N 
Renders  [Bel)  Vlaanderen,  9.  C Capslla 
(Frl  Forca  Sud;  10  F Simon  (Fr)  DAN  aH 
same  lime  LaacDng  Ante  overai  etand- 
Ingn  1,  Svorada  17hr  39mln  3laec;  2 Ne- 
ussen  at  2QS8C  3.  BaUato  31;  4.  T Hotl- 
ine nn  (Nath)  TVM  41;  5.  A Chmll  (Rusl 
Lotto  44:  B.  F Moncasui  (Fr)  GAN  4ft  7.  M 
Banoli  (K)  MG-Technogym  37:  a.  V Belli  (ill 
Panaris  3ft  6.  S Defcngti  (Nett)  TVM  52; 
ID.  Gorin  I 53. 


Ice  Hockey 


Chess 


WOMEN'S  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP 

fjeen.  5pt.  SaveoUr  game:  Z PrUgar  (Hutu 
i.  Xib  Jun  f CMu.  holder!  o.  standings: 
X«e  ZS.  Pojgar  41 

MAN  v MACHINE  CHALLENGE  IPMIIB- 
ddphla.  USL  First  gamp:  IBM  Dean  Blue 
I.  G Kasparov  0 (Sicilian  2 cl  37  moves). 


Cricket 


REB  STRIPE  CUP)  Bridgetown  Lee- 
ward to  446  Barbados  IBS  and  idi— 1 ia 
Grttdhs  Q6no.  S Armstrong  6WOJ.  80- 
•mse  Windward  is  234  and  ri-2.  Guyana 
125  (Thomas  3-fli  Port  of  Spain:  Trimflad 
& Tobago  aeg  fp  Simmons  156.  D Williams 
W2noi.  Jamaica  J37-7 


BRITISH  LEAGUE:  Prouder  DMstem 

Basingaohe  i.  Gnsflieid  5.  File  to.  Skjrgn 
ft  Humberside  4.  Durham  4;  Milton  Keynes 
4 Cardin  5:  Non  Ingham  5.  Newcastle  7. 
Dhiteon  Once  Bihlngtiain  4,  Bracknell  10; 
BJackbum  14.  Murraydeld  ft  Dumtries-21. 
Solihull  ft  Guildford  2,  Manchester  6;  Pais- 
ley 14.  Medway  5;  Peterborough  3. 
Chelmatord  ft  Swindon  15,  TePord  ft 
NHL:  NY  Islanders  4.  Anaheim  3.  Philadel- 
phia 6.  Boston  Z Si  Louis  6.  Dallas  ft  San 
Jose  ft  Loo  Angeles  1;  New  Jersey  3,  NY 
Rangers  ft  Pits  burgh  6.  Chicago  3;  Detroit 
3.  Tampa  Bay  2 (os).  Ottawa  5.  Montreal  3; 
Toronto  2.  Buffalo  2 (ol):  Winnipeg  3,  Cal- 
gary 2 Washington  4.  Vancouver  4 lot). 


Hockey 


INDIRA  GANDHI  GOLD  CUP  (Lucknow)' 
Australia  5.  US  1;  India  2 S Korea  3 Hate 
abandfage:  1.  S Korea  6;  2 India  4:  3. 
Australia  2 

NATIONAL  lEACUEi  First  Dhe  Reading 
Z Hounslow  ft  Yesterday:  Bartord  T 2. 
BoumvIDe  1;  Quildtord  5.  Havant  2 Indian 
Gym  0.  Canterbury  Z O Lough  tomans  6. 
Hull  0;  Southgate  A.  Taddington  ft  SI  Al- 
bans 1.  CoiviDCfc  7;  Stour  port  1.  E Grin- 
stead  4;  Troians  2.  Surbiton  2.  SfnKngs: 
1.  Southgate  2ft  ft  Cannock  26;  3,  Reading 
2ft  Second  Phn  Brooklanaa  3 Hampstead 

0.  Yastarday:  Blue  ham  2.  Beeslon  4:  City 
ol  Portsmouth  3.  Crosrya  1;  Edgbaston  Z 
Hortesion  ft  GIob  C X Bromtny  2;  Dklord 
Univ  1.  isca  ft  Richmond  1.  Doncaster  4; 
Sheftteld  ft  FirebraiHs  ft  Slough  5,  Olion 

1.  Ttsudlngs:  1.  Beeston  33.  2.  Brook- 
lands  24;  3,  Doncaster  72. 4.  Bkieharts  20 
EXtOUSH  DIOOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Crystal  Poiacel-  Group  Bi  SI  Albans  4,  o 
Lough  tomans  4 Pinal  itiirndiigi.  1, 
Lough  ton  lane  ft  2,  Si  Albttns  i 3.  E Grin- 
sfeod  ft  Rndfc  Hull  5.  0 Lough  Ion  tans  S 
Soboote:  Whrtgtfi  4.  Kingston  GS  6 
REQIOMAL  LEACUESi  P— *-  Bury  St  Ed 
0.  B Stordord  1;  Combs  C 3.  Bedford  1: 
Cambs  Uni v 8.  Colchester  0:  Peterborough 
3.  Chelntotord  1;  Redbridge  ft  Ipswich  l 
Vtundtagoi  I.  Ipswich  12-31.  2.  Peterbor- 
ough 12-26:  3.  Combe  Unlv  13-23  MW- 
tarrite:  Hampton  1.  J Player  ft  Harbome  7, 
Bridgnorth  1;  Khalu  1,  Belper  4;  Lough- 
boro  Sturm  0.  N Nona  ft  Nottingham  3. 
Bloxwich  1.  Standngu  1,  NoUmahom 
15-35;  2.  Hampton  14-33:  3.  Harbome 
13-31.  North:  Formby  ft  Neston  ft  B Bank- 
ers 3.  Harrogate  1;  Southport  ft  Ben  Rhyo- 
dtng  1;  WarTington  1.  Tlmpertcy  ft  Stand- 
ing*: 1.  Formby  13-20;  2,  Warrington 

13- 29;  3.  Ben  Rnyddmg  12-23.  9oaOa  Arv 
charlans  4.  Wokingham  ft  BockMham  1. 
Lions  1:  Bournemouth  o,  Lewes  0;  Fore- 
hora  2.  High  Wycombe  3;  Goto  C!  2.  Chich- 
ester 3.  Maidenhead  3.  Watcounlians  3;  O 
Kings  2.  Woking  l.  Ovtord  Hawks  2.  Wim- 
bledon 1.  Spencer  0.  Newbury  ft  Winches- 
ter 5.  Aafdord  1.  BtsmEnaa:  1,  Oxford 
Hawks  39;  ft  Lewes  3C;  3.  Chichester  30. 
Waste  Bristol  Unlv  4.  Whitchurch  ft  Exeter 
Unw  2.  Bath  Buce*  ft  Plymouth  1.  Chelten- 
ham ft  Robinsons  1.  WSM  1;  Taunton  Vale 
0.  Swansea  l Stondtogs:  1.  Wtihchurch 

14- 2&  ft  WSU  13-28. 3 Robinsons  13-25. 
SCOTTISH  WOMEN'S  INDOOR  CUP 
(Belle  SC.  Perth).  Semt-finoie:  Edinburgh 
L 3.  Western  ft  Hyndiarvf  2.  Bon  Accord  1 
Brai:  Wnaern  in.  Bon  Accord  0. 

WHEN  trocars  CUP:  OiMadtate 
Cotwyn  Bay  2.  Newtown  1. 

WOMEN'S  CLUB*  Blackburn  0.  Doncaa- 
tef  2:  Bournemouth  3.  Wrens  2.  Canterbury 
3.  D Lnughiorunng  1;  Gyilindvd  3.  Wlmble- 

i 


thened  England's  casu- 
alty list  yesterday  after  crash- 
ing into  a fence  during 
fielding  practice.  Hie  Lanca- 
shire batsman  had  four 
stitches  in  a head  wound  and 
was  treated  for  a cut  hand. 

There  should  be  no  doubt 
about  Fairbrother's  availabil- 
ity to  play  in  Wednesday’s 


don  2.  HarlBBlon  M 1.  Chelmsford  3;  Poyn- 
ton  2.  N Starts  ft  Reading  ft  Bracknell  ft  St 
Albans  1.  Redbridge  ft  Troians  ft  Woking 
0 Yaetaniay:  Bodans  3.  Doncaster  ft 
York  1.  Worksop  ft 
WOMEN'S  REGIONAL  LEAGUE:  South: 
Gunbertey  1.  4ampsl&ad  5.  C ol  Ports- 
mouth 1,  Winchester  3;  W Witney  3.  South- 
ampton 2.  Winchmore  Hill  1.  Dulwich  1: 
Worthing  0,  Hendon  ft  EtaroBmia-  1.  W 
Witney  9-24;  2.  Dulwich  10-22;  3.  Hamp- 
stead 9-16.  Waste  E Elios  1.  Col  wall  1; 
Red  land  1,  Cheltenham  1;  Si  Austell  ft 
Bournemouth  3.  Yale  ?.  Leominster  ft 
Standings*  1,  Cheltenham  10-22;  2, 
Bournemouth  10-20:  ft  Red  land  10-16. 


Motor  Sport 


SWEDISH  RALLY:  Final  paeHhma:  1.  T 
Maklnen  (Fin)  Mitsubishi  Lancer  4tur  37mln 
IQsac:  ft  C Salru  (5p)  Ford  Escort  Cos- 
worth  at  23sec,  3.  C McRae  (GB)  Subaru 
Impreza  at  1 0&  4.  J Ksnfckunen  (Fin) 
Toyota  Cellca  GT4  )ftft  5.  K Eriksson 
(Swe)  Subaru  Impreza  ftftft  B.  T Radstrom 
(Sure)  Toyota  Cellca  GT4  3-EO  


hue  1 Mitsubishi  47 pis.  2.  Subaru  43;  3. 
Font  40. 

Alpine  Skiing 


CUP  (Writers todar.  Am):  Man’s: 
Home  1,  M von  Gruemgen  (Swltz) 
2m tn  40  Sloec;  ft  U Kaolin  (Swltz)  240-96; 
3.  M Rsner  |AuT)  2.41  JS. 

Snooker 

BENSON  AND  HEDGES  MASTERS 
(Wembley):  SamMinain  R 
lEngt  bl  A HlcJu,  (Eng)  8-1:  B 
(Scot)  bt  A McMarrtJS  (Stot)  8-4. 


Swimming 


WORLD  COP  SHORT  COURSE  MEET 
(Gelsenkirchen,  Ger)-  Mem  SOm  free- 
style:  1.  M Foster  (GB)  2lA0sec  soom 
kwtpa  1.  T Spann absrg  (Qor)  1^4849. 
SOOm  friBityla.  1.  P Palmer  (QBl 
7^48.25.  IOObs  broastsfi'uhet  1=.  S Lo- 
pukhov (Rus).  P Rogers  (Aua)  5997  SOm 
tmttarftyi  1.  M Fcetar  (GB1  23.77.  100m 
buHarilr  1.  P Khnyktn  (Ukr)  53J74;  3.  J 
Hlckmann  [QBl  53.GG.  2O0m  tmtiargy:  1. 
J Hlckmann  (OB)  1.55.67.  SOm  baek- 
■troiuM  t.  T Karfo  (Cro)  2Sftl.  SOOm 
baokatrakai  1.  E Monet  (ft]  1.53. 86.  zoom 
kidhidad  madteyi  1.  M Wouda  (Nath) 
1JB.71. 

Women:  loom  freoatylac  1.  M Mute 
(Nettil  54  51.  400m  hamyte  1.  0 Hase 
(Ger)  4.06.62.  50m  broaatatroke  1.  H 
Denman  (Aue)  31.04.  ZOOm  bromi*' 
•broke:  1.  A Peczak  (Pol)  2 25SCl  SOm 
battortty:  l.  M Flohr  (Ger)  27.92.  SOOm 
butterfly:  1. 1 Tocefibd  (IU  2.11  loom 

baeksteokat  1,  M Jacobsen  (Den)  1.0049. 
lOOm  kndhridaal  mmSayc  1.  M Toller 
(Ger)  1JJ3.43.  worn  individual  roedte»« 
1,  N Sweettara  (Can)  4 40.43. 


Fixtures 

(730  unless  staled) 

Soccer 

FA  CUP:  Feurtfi  round:  Swindon  v 
Oldham. 

PA  GARUMQ  PREBBBRSHIPi  Tottenham 
v West  Ham  (6.0). 

TERN  ENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP:  Third 
roumh  BerwicV  v Dundee  LU  (8%  Dun- 
fermline v St  Mirren.  TNrd-roumf  repiayt 
East  FHe  v Caledonian  T. 

UMBO  HD  LEAGUBi  Proridenfa  Cap: 
Ftuteround  raptaf.  Hyde  Uld  v Leek  Tn 
ICtS  LEAGUE:  Premier  DMMore  Pur- 
fleet  v St  Alberts.  FVttf  Bhtdao;  Bognor 
Regie  Tn  v Barinstletai  Tn;  Rufetlp  Manor 
v Marlow.  Sward  DtvMen:  Croydon  v 
Camrey  island. 

BEATER  HOMES  LEAGUE:  r»-»iiil«, 
DMsIon:  Cheunstard  v Qravewnd  8 N. 

N-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUE]  PM  Dhf 

Mom  Clllheroe  v Bootle. 

PONTTHS  LEAGUE:  FEct  DMaiare  Bk- 
m uigham  C v Blackburn  (7.®.  Secaail 
MvWern  Bradford  C v Uicaater  (7.0); 
Mansflnid  v Hudderafieid  (7.0);  Preston  v 
PDn  VHie  (7j)j.  Coventry  v Bsmsiey  (TJI. 
ThW  DhMoB  Wrexham  v Rochdale 
(7.0). 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 

* Swindon  (2.(8: 
Bristol  Rwe  v OPR;  Cheiaea  v Portsmouth 
(7.0). 

Rugby  Union 

REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH:  Royal  Navy 
v Devon  [Rectory.  Plymouth) 

Basketball 

SAmsawrrs  classic  cola  men's 

NATIONAL  CUPi  SanMkal,  first  lav 

Brrmngham  v London  (7.30). 


opening  match  against  New 
Zealand  at  Ahmedabad.  He 
was  given  a tetanus  booster 
and  put  on  a course  of  antibi- 
otics in  case  any  dirt  had 
entered  either  wound. 

The  physio  Wayne  Morton, 
meanwhile,  Is  pleased  with 
the  rate  of  recovery  shown  by 
Robin  Smith  (groin)  and  Dom- 
inic Cork  (knee). 


Basketball 

Defeats  leave 
Leopards  out 
of  reckoning 


Robert  Pryce 


AND  so  the  Leopards  fell 
rust  short  again-  The  East 
Enders  were  edged  out  in 
hard  games  on  successive 
nights  to  fall  eight  points  be- 
hind the  Budweiser  League's 
leaders  and  out  of  contention 
for  the  title. 

When  the  bomb  went  off  on 
Friday  night  dust  fell  from 
the  London  Arena's  ceiling. 
Several  fans  failed  to  get  to 
the  game.  Tbe  Leopards,  led 
by  Karl  Brown's  24  points, 
came  through  the  pall  to  tie 
the  score  at  77-77  with  two 
minutes  and  16  seconds  left 
but  then  gave  up  seven  of  the 
last  eight  points  to  lose  84-78 
to  the  London  Towers. 

At  Worthing  on  Saturday 
the  game  turned  against  the 
Leopards  in  the  third  quarter, 
from  which  they  emerged 
61-50  down.  Alan  Cunning- 
ham finished  with  the  top 
score  of  35  points  as  Worthing 
held  on  in  the  last  period  to 
win  86-80.  Brown  led  the 
Leopards'  scoring  again  with 
28  points. 

The  Leopards'  season  has 
turned  sour  in  the  past 
month.  In  which  they  have 
lost  four  league  games  — half 
their  total  for  the  season  — 
and  gone  out  of  the  National 
Cup  to  Crystal  Palace,  a team 
not  considered  worthy  of  the 
Budweiser  League  when  they 
applied  last  summer. 

Worthing's  player-coach 
Colin  Irish  scored  39  points  to 
help  hold  off  the  Chester  Jets 
last  night  The  Bears  won 
88-85  to  move  above  the  Leop- 
ards into  third  place,  behind 
the  joint  leaders.  London  and 
the  Sheffield  Sharks,  who 
meet  at  Wembley  Court  on 
Friday  night  It  will  be  a par- 
ticularly demanding  week  for 
the  Towers,  who  also  have  to 
play  the  Birmingham  Bullets 
twice,  tonight  and  Wednes- 
day, for  a place  in  the 
National  Cup  Anal. 

The  Thames  Valley  Tigers 
survived  a 17-0  second-quar- 
ter burst  to  beat  the  Leicester 
Riders  77-73  at  Bracknell  on 
Saturday  night  and  the  Hemel 
Royals  closed  the  gap  on 
Chester  by  winning  the  bot- 
tom-of- the- table  clash  at  the 
Dacorum  Leisure  Centre 
81-65. 

Jason  S lemon,  a 6ft  9in 
American  centre  known  as 
Sarge,  earned  his  stripes  by 
picking  his  way  through  foul 
trouble  to  finish  with  21 
points  and  12  rebounds. 
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Swinburn 


poorly 

after 


fall 


Ron  Cox 


WALTER  SWINBURN, 
winner  of  three 
Epsom  Derbys,  last 
wight  lay  an  conscious  In 
the  intensive  care  unit  of  a 
Hong  Kong  hospital  after 
suffering  a crashing  fall  at 
Sha  Tin  racecourse. 

Liffey  River,  his  mount  in 
a race  for  two-year-olds, 
jinked  left  after  the  start- 
ing stalls  opened,  veered 
across  the  track  and 
smashed  through  the  inside 
running  rail,  catapulting 
Swinburn  to  the  ground. 

hi  addition  to  bead  inju- 
ries. Swinburn  has  broken 
some  ribs  and  his  collar 
bone  and  has  fluid  on  his 
lnngs.  A spokesman  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Hospital 
described  his  condition  as 
“poor”  but  the  Jockey's  in- 
juries are  not  believed  to  be 
life-threatening. 

Swinburn,  34,  has  long 
been  an  ardent  admirer  of 
racing  in  Hong  Kong,  de- 
spite having  also  taken  a 
tumble  at  the  start  of  a race 
at  Sha  Tin  two  years  ago 
which  saw  him  detained  in 
hospital  overnight 
The  latest  incident  is  a 
stark  reminder  of  1984 


when  Brian  Taylor,  who 
won  the  1974  Derby  on 
Snow  Knight  was  killed  in 
a fan  at  Rim  Tin  and 
French  jockey  Philippe  Pa- 
qnet  sustained  injuries 
there  which  ended  his 
career. 

Swinburn  hue  time  and 
again  proved  himself  the 
man  for  tbe  big  occasion. 
He  won  the  Prix  de  l’Arc  de 
Triomphe  on  All  Along  in 
1983  but  missed  the  win- 
ning ride  on  Lammtarra 
last  year  when  he  was  con- 
troversially replaced  by 
Frankie  Dettori. 

Swinburn  also  lost  his 
retainer  with  Sheikh  Mak- 
toum  al  Maktoum  this  year 
but  was  due  to  ride  in 
Dubai  next  month. 


CRICKET  WORLD  CUP  OPENS  IN  A BLAZE  OF  LIGHT 


Coca-Cola  Cup  semi-final,  first  leg 

Birmingham  Crty  1 , Leeds  United  2 


Whyte  slip 


giyes  Leeds 
a glimpse  of 
final  goal 


Oh  Calcutta . . . a crowd  of  110,000  witnesses  yesterday’s  glittering  opening  ceremony  at  Eden  Gardens.  Mike  Selvey,  page  16  photograph: mkehewttt 


Unbeatable  Wigan  lose  at  last 


The  Central  Park  old  boys  at  Salford  break  the  holders’  eight-year 
stranglehold  on  the  Challenge  Cup.  Paul  Wilson  reports 


II T HAD  to  happen  one  day 
I but  increasingly  it  was 
I becoming  difficult  to  say 
I precisely  when. 

The  unthinkable  finally 
happened  yesterday  when 
Wigan's  eight-year  strangle- 
hold on  rugby  league’s  Chal- 
lenge Cup  was  ended  in  the 
fifth  round  at  the  unlikely 


hands  of  First  Division  Sal- 
ford. Then  again,  perhaps  the 
Manchester  side  were  not 
such  unlikely  conquerors. 
Wigan  might  be  able  to  beat 


prospective  Super  League 


teams  at  will  but  at  The 
lows  they  were  up  against  a 
determined  selection  of  Cen- 
tral Park  old  boys. 


Coached  by  Andy  Gregory, 
who  won  five  of  his  seven 
Wembley  winners’  medals 
with  Wigan,  Salford  also  had 
a reliable  last  line  of  defence 
in  Steve  Hampson,  a veteran 
fUll-back  happy  to  reinforce 
his  riflim  that  tbe  perennial 

champions  had  d iscardpd  him 

prematurely. 
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But  it  was  not  just  toe  big 
names  who  came  harft  to 
haunt  Wigan.  Scott  Naylor,  a 
reserve  whom  even  the  most 
dedicated  Central  Park  regu- 
lar might  struggle  to  remem- 
ber, weighed  in  with  two  im- 
portant tries  in  toe  26-16 
victory.  Another  Wigan  reject, 
the  stand-off  Steve  Blakeley. 
lcirlcad  five  goals  and  took  tha 
Man  of  toe  Match  award. 

There  were  no  complaints 
from  the  holders  afterwards. 
'Tm  very  disappointed  but 
the  better  side  won  on  toe 
day,”  said  the  Wigan  captain 
Shaun  Edwards. 

Jack  Robinson,  the  Wigan 
chairman,  was  equally  hon- 
est “Salford  beat  us  fair  and 
square.  They  seemed  to  want 
it  more  than  we  did." 

Cup  ties  are  never  easy  at 
Salford's  compact  ground,  es- 
pecially when  10.000  partisan 
supporters  are  packed  in,  but 
the  team  sheets  still  stacked 
up  in  Wigan’s  favour. 

There  seemed  no  way  a side 
boasting  the  power  of  Tuiga- 
mala,  the  pace  of  Offiah  and 
Robinson  and  the  Hags  of 
Paul.  Connolly  and  Edwards 
could  be  beaten  by  a collec- 
tion of  has-beens  and  never- 
weres  but  Salfbrd'  suggested 
an  upset  from  the  fourth 
minute. 


Young’s  touchdown  from 
Lee’s  kick  gave  the  home  side 
a lead  they  never  surren- 
dered, then  Naylor,  who  three 
years  ago  cost  Salfbrd  all  of 
£15,000,  took  Lee’s  pass  to 
score  another.  Blakeley 
kicked  his  second  goal,  then 
added  a penalty  and  toe  First 
Division  side  were  14-0  in 
front 

Tulgamala  managed  a try 
for  Wigan  just  before  the  in- 
terval, only  for  Naylor  to 
restore  Salford’s  advantage 
early  in  the  second  half.  Of- 
fiah scored  under  the  posts  to 
reduce  the  deficit  to  10  points 
but  Salford  more  than  held 
their  own  and  put  the  issue 
beyond  doubt  when  Martin 
scored  13  minutes  from  time. 

There  was  still  time  for  Tui- 
gamala  to  score  his  second  of 
the  afternoon  but  it  was 
strictly  consolation.  Wigan’s 
season  ticket  to  Wembley, 
rubber-stamped  every  year 
since  a famous  upset  at  Old- 
ham eight  years  and  44 
rounds  ago.  had  been  tom  up. 

Gregory  said:  “We  were 
never  frightened  of  Wigan:  as 
soon  as  the  draw  was  made 
the  players  were  up  for  it  It 
wasn't  a question  of  ‘Oh  no. 
not  Wigan'.  It  was  a case  of 
'Let’s  get  ’em  down  here’.” 


David  Lacey 


LEEDS  United  survived 
the  Birmingham  expe- 
rience uneasily  yester- 
day to  move  within 
sight  of  their  first  League  Cup 
final  for  28  years  and  their 
first  firm!  of  any  kind  at  Wem- 
bley for  23  J 
A 2-1  lead  guarantees  noth- 
ing for  the  return  game  but 
on  the  evidence  hare  Leeds 
should  have  enough  attacking 
nous  to  go  through  to  meet 
Arsenal  or  Aston  Villa  on 

March  24.  | 

Yesterday  was  Birmingham 
City's  day:  and  for  a time  it 
promised  to  be  Birmingham’s 
story.  Certainly  Barry  Fry’s 
enthusiastic,  hard-working 
First  Division  team  provided 
the  bulk  af| the  drama. 

But  in  the  end  Leeds  pro- 
vided the  anticlimax,  res- 
ponding to  the  lead  Birming- 
ham had  taken  midway 
through  the  first  half  with 
two  goals  after  toe  Interval, 
the  second  of  these  going  in 
off  a home  defender,  Whyte. 

For  their  visit  to  Elland 
Road,  Birmingham  will  put 
fhHr  truffy  in  the  pace  and 
persistence  which  for  a time 
yesterday  had  Leeds  grateful 
simply  to  'keep  the  ball  be- 
yond scoring  range.  The  tie  is 
not over  yet 

Yesterday  Leeds  looked  im- 
pressive at  times,  nervous  at 
others.  The  opening  quarter- 
hour  was  a demonstration  of 
McAllister’s  creative  skills 
but  S3  soon  as  Birmingham 
began  to  sustain  pressure, 
Howard  Wilkinson’s  defence 
started  to  dissolve  in  a fam- 
iliar fashion. 

Nobody  encapsulated  the 
spirit  of  Birmingham  better 
than  Claridge,  whose  career 
has  been  spent  trudging 
around  football’s  lowlands. 
He  was  more  determined  than 
anybody  not  to  let  the  chance 
of  appearing  in  a major  Wem- 
bley final  pass.  Socks  down, 
shirt  and  shorts  flapping, 
Claridge  announced  Birming- 
ham’s presence  with  a mar- 
vellous volley  past  the  top  for 
angle  after  16  minutes. 

From  that  moment  Bir- 
mingham always  believed 
they  could  achieve  a signifi- 
cant lead.  Their  midfield  was 
tireless  in  pursuit  of  space 
and  possession,  toe  gangling 
Francis,  6ft  7in  of  arms  and 
ees.  became  an  increas- 
ingly awkward  problem  for 
Beesley  and  WetheralL  and 
always  Claridge  was  harass- 


ing and  hustling  opponents 
Into  error. 

St  Andrews  sensed  celebra- 
tions were  not  far  away.  Sure 
enough,  Birmingham  took  the 
lead  after  26  minutes.  A ball 
from  Sheridan,  on  loan  from 
Sheffield  Wednesday,  caught 
Beesley  out  of  position  on  its 
way  to  Claridge.  who  nodded 
Francis  through  to  score  with 
a resounding  shot  from  just 
beyond  the  penalty  arc. 

At  this  point  Leeds,  for  all 
McAllister’s  scolding,  had 
lost  their  sense  of  tactical  dis- 
cipline. Yeboah,  however, 
remained  a consistent  threat 
to  Birmingham's  lead. 

• The  Ghanaian’s  close  con- 
trol and  tight  turns  were  ever 
likely  to  conjure  scoring  op- 
portunities. Eight  minutes 
into  the  second  half  a mistake 
by  Johnson  allowed  Wallace 
to  send  Yeboah  through  for 
tbe  sort  of  chance  he  rarely 
misses  and  Griemink  was 
beaten  by  a low  shot  into  the 
for  corner. 

St  Andrews  looked  blue  but 
after  Fry  had  brought  on 
Donowa  and  Otto  to  give  his 
attack  more  natural  width, 
Birmingham  re-established 
the  dominance  they  had  en- 
joyed in  toe  first  half.  One 
dash  by  Donowa  from  penalty 
area  to  penalty  area  was  espe- 
cially memorable. 

By  that  time,  however. 
Leeds  had  gone  ahead.  In  the 
72nd  minute  Yeboah  met  Kel- 
ly’s cross  from  the  right  with 
a sharp  downward  header, 
whereupon  the  ball  flew  up, 
struck  the  head  of  the  hapless 
Whyte  and  sailed  on  beyond 
Griemink’s  reach. 

With  Bowen,  another  Bir- 
mingham substitute,  drag- 
ging his  shot  wide  in  toe  88th 
minute  with  only  Lukic  to 
beat  St  Andrews  could  only 
reflect  on  what  might  have 
been  — or  what  might  lie 
ahead  at  toe  FA,  McAllister 
having  been  struck  on  the 
bead  in  the  first  half  by  an 
object  thrown  from  the 
crowd- 

Biraingham  are  already 
under  threat  of  playing  a 
match  behind  closed  doors, 
following  crowd  incidents 
during  the  First  Division 
game  against  Mill  wall  in  No- 
vember. Yesterday's  occasion 
did  not  deserve  to  be  spoiled 
by  more  idiocy.  ■ 

Birmingham  City:  Griemink:  Bass. 
Whyte.  Johnson.  Frain.  Hum.  Sheridan 
(Bowen.  77mbi).  Forsyth  (Otto.  66),  Cooper 
(Donowa.  86).  Francis.  Ctartdgo. 

LMda  United:  Luktc  Kelly.  WettKwall. 
Beesley.  Dorigo.  Palmer.  McAllister . Font, 
Speed.  Wallace  (Deane.  8*),  Yehoeh. 

K Cooper  (Pontypridd). 


"I’m  bored 
stiff  by 
Thatcherite 
right  wingers, 
and  I am  a 
Thatcherite 
right  winger. 
The  left  can 
never  die 
because 
being  either 
left  or  right 
is  part  of 
the  human 
personality.” 
Frank  Johnson 
on  editing  the 
Spectator 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,573 


Set  by  Crispa 


Across 


1 Models  without  work — 

Such  Shapeless  lumps!  (7) 

5 Leaves  quietly  te  chains 
maybe(7) 

10  Game  that's  exclusively  for 
mates  (4) 

11  Bear  wfth  the  little 
putting  on 

12  Sanctimonious,  yst  almost 
making  a bit  of  a bloomer  (8)  ‘ 

13  Day’s  end— flat  time  (8) 

14  Bore  takes  part  free  possfcly. 
Tbereb  nothing  Inthat  ($ 

16  Forays  made  by  Round- 
head  auxiliaries  (5) 

17  FYoject  to  caLBe  confusion  (5) 

19  The  woman  responsible  for  a 

leading  light  In  the  cinema 
world  (9) 

23  Bed-sft  by  the  Avon  which  Is 
barely  used?  (8 ) 

24  Call  for  more  heart  after 
certain  points  are  put  (8) 


26  Grant  horse  needs  exer- 
cising, but  not  over  a long 
distance  (5-5) 

27  Off  a track  (4) 

28  A little  meagre,  yes — that’s 

most  depressing  (7) 

29  Broadcast  by  dronken 

outside  right  (?) 


Down 


2 Preliminary  plan  for  striking 
bar  (7) 


3 Slmptefomi  of  Illumination  (5) 

4 Common  or  very  far  from 
common  in  a tree  (7) 

6 A supplementary  note  about 
’ cereal  costs  [6) 

7 Right  name  coined  for  a 
nasty  experience  (9) 

8.  Concentrated,  being 
somewhat  dense  (7) 

. 9 Men  test-drive  a convertible 

for  publicity  (13) 

IS  Reckless wrfter after dope(£) 


□□□□□□  □□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□  □□□□□□□□ 


Tills  week's  winners  or  a Collins 
English  Dictionary  are  B.  R Stevens 
ot  Newquay.  Cornwall,  Mrs.  S. 
Tegwen  Humphreys  of  Dolgellau. 
Gwynedd,  Richard  Flood  ol  Shrewton. 
Wiltshire.  D.  J.  Starck  of  Lee.  London, 
and  Andrew  Sargent  of  Rochdale, 

Lancashire. 


18  Get  to  know  about  the 
Caltuna(7) 

20  Section  ofthe  Spanish  and 
French  taking  people  In  (7) 

21  A suggestion  to  involve  the 
queen  causing  a row  (7) 


22  Building-up  reserves  can  be 


so  hard.,, 

25  Many  blame  the  box  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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